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N Ma chiaracics 4 Sandi 
it behoves me to do. honour 
to © ſooh as, have: deſerved well of 
ſociety, and: Jaid out worthy and 
.manly.qualicies in the ſervice: of 
che Pubbe. : No man has more 

unently diſting uiſhed himſelf 
this watcher — Wich 


a contempt of pleaſure, reſt, and 
1 


fs 


. . ̃ 7 EY 


Dien. 


eaſe, when called to the duties of 
your glorious profeſſion, you have 
lived in a familiarity with dan- 
gers; and, with a ſtrict eye upon 
the final purpoſe of the attempt, 
have wholly chfregarded what 
ſhould befal yourſelf in the pro- 
ſecution of it. Thus has life ri- 
ſen to you, as faſt as you reſigu- 
ed it; and every new hour, for 
having ſo frankly lent the preced- 
ing moments to the cauſe of ju- 4 
ſtice and liberty, has come home | 
to you, improved with honour. 
This happy diſtinction, which is 

To peculiar to you, with the additi- 
on of induſtry, vigilance, patiende 

of labour, thirſt and hunger, in 
common with the meaneſt ſol̃ᷓ 
dier, has made your preſetic for- 1 
tune unenvied. For xhe. Pu 
always reap greater advantage, 


Lb 


42 n 8 IE ne nt 8 5 EF 4 
. el. 8 . C n 


DEDICATION. 


from the example of ſucceſsful 


merit, than the deſerving - man 


himſelf can poſſibly be poſſeſſed 


of. Your: country knows how 
eminently you excel in the ſeve- 
ral parts of military skill, whether 
in aſſigning the encampment, ac- 
commodating the troops, leading 


to the charge, or purſuing the e- 


nemy: the retreat being the only 
part of the profeſſion which has 
not fallen within the experience 
of thoſe who learned their war- 
fare under the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. But the true and honeſt 
purpoſe of this epiſtle 1 is, to de- 
fire a place in your friendſhip, 
without pretending to add any 
thing to your reputation; who, 
by your own gallant actions, have 
acquired, that your name through 


all ages ſhall be read with ho- 


nour, where-ever mention ſhall 
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IT. is a juſtice which Mr Ironſide owos gentle · 

1 men who have ſent him their aſſiſtances from 

-time toſtime, in the carrying oniof this work to 
_acknowledge-that obligation; though at the fame 

4 time be:himſelf; dwindles into the character of a 
I mere publiſher, i by making the acknowledgment. 
| But whether a mam does it out of juſtice or grati- 
tude or any other vir tuous reaſon, or not, jt is al. 

ſo a prudential act, to take no more upon a man than 

he can bear. Too latge-a credit has made many 

a bankkrupt; but takiog even leſs than a man can 

5 anſwer with eaſe, is a: ſure fund for extending it 
. whenever his occaſions: require. All thoſe papers 
- Which rare diſtinguiſned by this mark ff, were 
written by) a gentleman vhochas obliged the world 
with productions too ſublimt to admit that the àu · 
thor of them ſhould receive any addition to his re- 
putation, from ſuch looſe occaſional thoughts as 
| make up theſe little treatiſes. For which reaſon 
| his name ſhall be concealed. Theſe which are 
marked with a ſtar, were compoſed by Mr Bud- 
gell. That upon dedications, with the epiſtle of 
an author to himſelf; The club of little men; 
The receipt to make an epic poem ; The paper 
of the gardens of Alcinous, and the catalogue of 
greens; That againſt barbarity to animals, and 
ſome others, have Mr Pope for their author. Now 
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viii The Publiſher to the Reader. 


I mention this gentleman, I take this opportunity, 
out of the affection I have to his perſon, and re- 
ſpect to his merit, to let the world know, that he 
is now tranſlating Homer's Iliad by ſubſcription. 


He has given good proof of his ability for the 


work; and the men of greateſt wit and learving 
of this/nation, of all parties, are, according to their 
different abilities, zealous encouragers, or ſolicitors 


for the work. | | 


But to my preſent purpoſe: © The letter from 
Gnatho of the cures performed by flattery, and 
that of comparing dreſs to criticiſm, are Mr Gay's. 
Mr Martin, Mr Philips, Mr-Tickell, Me Carey, 


Mr Euſden, Mr Ince, and Mr Hughes Have oblig 


ed the town: with entertaining” difoourſes- in theſe 
volumes; and Mr Berkeley of Trinity eollege in 
Dublin, has embelliſſied- them wih many excellent 
;arguments in honour of religlon and virtue. Mr 
Parnelle will, 1 hope, forgive me; that without his 
leave, I mention; that I Have ſeen His hand on the 
ie occaſion. There ard ſome diſcourſes of a eſs 
zahng nature, which zelate to the diviſions amongſt 
us; and ſuch, leſt any f theſe: gentlemen ſpoud 
| ſuffer from ah unjuſt ſuſpicion I moſt impute io 
tbe tight/authorzafi them} Wholis one hr Steele 'of 
Langunnor, in the county of Carmarthen in South 
„MWaes dt leni 5 50 f Hiri 
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Ten PRE is no-paſſioni fo :initveiſal;; * 
direrſiied or diſguiſech ander ↄ different forms 
„A and appearances, as the vanity of being known 
to the reſt of mankind; and communicating a man's parts, 
virtues) or qualifications, to the world. Thisris ſo ſttrong 
«apdo men o n that they have ⁊tueſtleſs fond - 
neſs for ſatisfying the world -i the milt ages /theyimght 
poſſibly be:ager, - with telatinnle ven too their ꝓnyſiog- 
ni. Nn Airs, that excellent prùmanz has taken cate 


tb affix lis>own image oppoſite! do he title page of ftis 


learned treatiſe, — he inſtructs the youth of this 


nation to atriyepat a flouriſhing hand. The author of 


the Key to Intereſt, both fGimple and compound; con- 

taining practieal rules, plainly expreſſed in words at 
of. intereſt and times of payment, 

for chat timecfocuer;: makes up toꝛus the-misfortune: of 

his living at Cheſter, by following the example of che 


vabdxe-memioned' Airs, rand cdming up tog town. lover - | 


againlt his title page, inia very becoming periwig, and 
a flowing robe or mantle, incloſed ĩn a circle of-foliages. 
Belo chis phrtia ture, far. our further. ſatisfaction as to 
the age of that uſeful -writer, is ſubſcribec Johanne: 


mar de civituti Geftrie, atat. gg. Hu. Dom. 1706. 
Thecſexeng caſpect of theſe writers, joined ithꝭ the grent 


encouragement: i obſerves giuen to another, or, what 
s indeed to be ſuſpected, im which he: indulges himſelf, 
eduſitmed me: * have of: 3 
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> Taz GUARDIAN. Ne 1. 


ambition this way. The author whom I hint at, ſhall 


be nameleſs ; but his countenance is communicated to 
the public in ſeveral views and aſpects, drawn by the moſt 
eyiten Painters and forwafded Penn , artilis 
by way of metzbtinto, etchers, and the like. There 
was, I remember, ſome years ago, one John Gale, a fel- 
low that played upon a pipe, and diverted the multitude, 
by dancing in a ring they made about him; whoſe face 
became generally know and, the artiſta employed their 
fcill in delineating his features, becauſe every man was 
judge of the ſimilitude of them. There is little elſe than 
what this John Gale artived at in the'a8rantages-men 
enjoy from common fame; yet do I fear 1 Bas always 
a part in moving us to exert ourſelves in ſuch things as 
ought to deriye their beginnings from nobler confidera- 


"ions; But I:think ü is m grent matter-Itd the püplio, 


what is: the incentive which: males men beſtow time in 


their ſervice, provided there he any thing uſeful in hat 
they produce: I ſhall proceed therefore to ꝑive an ac- 
_ -count of my ihtended: labburs, . not without ſome hope 


of hawiag my vanity, at the end af them, indulged in 
theuſors above: mentidane d.... 4 Dn 

„ ſhoulchnos have aſſumed the title of Guardian, ha 
-L-not:matuedly:canfidrred; that the qualities” neceſſary 
- for doing the duties of that character, proceed from the 
integrity of the mind, more than the excellence of the 


underſtanding. The former of theſe qualißcations it:is. 


in the power of every man to arrive at; and the more 
he endeavours that way, the leſs will he wan the ad- 


vantages of che latter. Toi be faithſul, to be. liqneſft, 


to de jut; is what you will: demand n the :chorcecof 
- your guardian; or: if you; find added tathis, that he is 
5 aingenious, anch agreeable; there wall: :overfiow 
' tzrisfactions which male for the ornament;! if not ſo im- 

mediately to the uſe of your liſe. Hs to the diverting 
part of this paper, by what afſiſtance i ſtrall be capacicat- 

ed for that, as well as what proofs I hare given of my 
. behaviour. as to integrity in former: life, will appear 
from my hiſtory, to be delivered in enſning diirporſas. 
The mai purpoſe of the work ſhall be, to ꝓrotettt the 
modeſt, the induſtrious; tu celebrate the wiſe, thei va 
liant; to encourage the good the pious; to> confront 
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the. impudent, the idle; to contemn the vain, the cow- 
ardly; and to diſappoint the wicked and profane. This 
work cannot: be carried on but by preſerving a ſlrict re- 
gard, not only to the duties, but civilities of life, with 
the utmoſt impartiality towards things and perſons. The 
unjuſt application of the advantages of breeding and for- 
tune, is the ſource of all calamity, both public and pri- 
vate; the correction therefore, ot rather admonition of 
2. guardian, in all the cecurrences of a various being, if 
given with a benevolent Rau would e be t ge- 
neral ſervice. 

In order to abate, as far as I am able toit, I hall 
publiſh, in reſpective papers, whatever I think may con- 
duce io the advancement of the converſation of gentle- 
men, the improvement of ladies, the wealth of traders, 
and the encouragement of artificers. The circumſtance 
relatipg/to thoſe who: excel in mechanics, ſhall be con- 
| ſidered with: particular application. It is not to be im- 
mediately cnreived byſuch as have oct. turned them- 
ſelves) to: refledions of that kind, that Providence, id in- 
foros and endeur the geceſſity of ſocial ſiſe has given 
r . b another mans head; N ca 

the ſmith, the joiner, are as immediately ne 
10 8. W as my amanuenſis will be to me, 
ta write much . I can myſelf. 1 am ſo well 
convinced: of this truth, thag ſhall have a particular 
1 to met A „ <td my hbnour for them, 
Nee ebeirhiend the painter. This gentleman 
is, as to/the-execiution of his were a mechanic; but 
a to his conception, his ſpiuit and deſig; he is hardly 
below even the poet, in liberal art. It will be from 
theſe conſiderations uſeſul to make the world ſee, the 
affinity between all works which are. beneficial to man- 
kind, is much nearen, than the'' ilhberal arrogance * 
ſcholars will, at. all times, allow. But i am from ex 
rience convinced of the importance of mechanic heads , 
and ſhall. therefore take them all inte my cate, from 
Rowley, who is improving the globes of the earth and 
hea ven in Fleetltreet, to Bar. Pidgeon the haix-cutter 
inthe Strand. | 
But ix will be objefted, opon what pretenſions ' take 
upon me 10 hues in for the prochain ami, or nearelt friend 


Tur GU ARNDT N. NOx, 
ofralh the world. How my head is aceampliſſied for 
this employment towards the public, from ae long ex- 
eroiſe oll it in a private capacity; will appear by reading 
mei he two or three next days Vith diligence and at- 
tention: There is no other paper in being which tends 
to; this: purpoſe. They are molt of them hiſtorĩes, or 
advices of public tranſactions; - but as thoſe repreſenta-- 
tions aſſect the paſſions of my readers IL ſhalb ſometumes 
take care; the day after a foreign mail; to giventhem an 
account of what it hab brought Phe parties amongſt 
us are too violent to make it poſſible to paſsithem by 
_ without, obſervation; | As: to thefe matters; I: ſhall be 
impartial: though I cannot be:neutersi Iam with rec; 
lation to the government of the church, a Tory; with 
regard to the ſtate, a Whig. amoi * 044. 4977 

Ihe charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling: and 
digeſting my thoughts in proper ſty le, andi alie dike; ob- 
lige me to value my papen an halfpenny about all other 

half ſtrects n albpetſons he hade an thing to cm- 
munica te to me, Arm deſjtad. todirect beit Jetter ( poſ· 
tage paid) to: Neſter itdaſidei Big; av Mr on in! 
the Strand Iddeclare hefurehand, that Þ wilt at motime 
beichsvesſed: with any; other -ways than hy letter: for: 
as ldam an Ancient mans ſtrall find. endu gui tu do to give 


orders proper for their ſervice, tocwhom i am hy- wil of 
their parents guatdian) though. take: tha to be tow 


nanto a ſeo for mertaipats my hole Je: int BAH 


have! gos niy Marde üs grell eff my kiends, und the,; 


are ſa able to att fquſthemſelves; that bbave-little to do 
but give an hint; nadt all5 that I deſirei to be amended, 
is altered aceordingly- WH 1909. 217, £395 40429 
My. daſign, upos; the hole, is no Jeſs; than to make 
the pulpit, the har, and: tlie / tage, all act in concert in 
the care oſ piety, guitice; and virtue for 1am pat all 
_ the; regards of this life; and have nothing to manage 
with. any: perſon or party; hut ts.deliver-myfelf as be- 
comes anrold man, with and font in the grade, and one 
who thinks he is paſſing ta eternity. Hull Iorrows which 
can arrite at me, are comprehended: ia ithe ſenſe of guilt 
and pain. If I can keep clear of theſe two. evils, I ſhall- 
not be appreheoliye of any other. Ambition, luſt, en- 
vy and revenge; are excreicencies of the mind which! 


; oo Tas GUARDIAN, =” 
have cut off long ago; but as they are excreſcencies. 
which do not only deſorm, but alſo tormend thoſe on 
whom they grow, I ſhall do all I can to perſuade all others 
to take the ſame meaſures for their cure which I have. 


i XXM 3M N 
WY N22. Friday, March 13. 


"THE xeadieſt way to proceed in my great undertak- 
ing, is to explain who I am myſelf, that promiſe 
to give the town a daily half-ſheer. I ſhall therefore en 
ter into my own hiſtory, without loſing any time in pre · 
amble. I was born in the year 1642, at a lone houſe, 
within half a mile of the town of Brentford, in the 
county. of Middleſex. My parents were of ability to 
beo upon me a liberal education, and of an humour to 
chiak that a great happineſs, even in a fortune which was 
dat juſt enough to keep me above want, In my ſix- 
| teenth year, I was admitted a commoner of Magdalen 
= ball in Oxford. It is one great advantage, amòng ma- 
ny mote, which men enducated at our univerſities do u- 
ally enjoy aboye others, that they often contract 
{8 friendſhips there, which are of ſervice to them in all the 
| parts of their future life. This good fortune happened 
f 


tg me ;; for, during the time of my being an under-gradu- 
ate, I became intimately acquainted with Mr Ambroſe 

= Lizard, who was a fcllow-commoner of the neighbour- 
ing college. I have the honour to be well known to Mr 

| Joleph Pullen, of our hall above · mentioned; and attribute 

| the florid old age 1 now enjoy, to my conſtant morning- 
walks up Hedington-hill in his chear ful company. If 

W the gentſeman be ſtil] living, I hereby give him my hum 

ble lervice, But, as 1 was going to fay, I contracted 

in my early youth an intimate friendſhip, with young 

Mr Lizard „ el He was ſent for, a 

little before he was of batcheler's ſtanding, to be mar- 

ried to Mrs Jane Lizard, an heireſs, whoſe father would 
have it ſo for the ſake of the name. Mr Ambroſe knew 

nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hall on the Satur= 
day. night, ſaw the young lady at dinner the next day, 
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and was married, by order of his father Sir Ambroſe, 
between eleven and twelve the Tueſday following. Some 
years after, when my friend came to be Sir Ambroſe 
himſelf, and finding, upon proof of her, that he had 
lighted upon a good vile, he gave the curate who join- 
ed their hands the parſonage of Welt, not far off Wel- 
linborovgh. My freind was married in the year 62; 
and every year following, for eighteen years together, 
I left the college, (except that year wherein I was choſ- 
en fellow of Lincoln,) and ſojourned at Sir Ambroſe's 
for che months of fune, july, and Auguſt, I remem- 
ber very well, that it was on the fourth of July, in the 
year 1674, that I was-reading in an arbour to my friend, 
and (topped of a ſudden, obſerving he did got attend. 
„Lay by your book,” ſaid he, and let us take a turn in 
the graſs- walk ; for I have ſomething to ſay to you.” 
After a ſilenee for above forty. yards, walking both of 
us with our eyes downward, one big to hear, t'other 
to ſpeak a maiter of great importance, Sir Ambroſe ex- 
preſſed himſelf to this effect. My good friend, ſaid he, 
you may have obſerved, that from the firſt moment -l 
* was in your company at Mr Willis's chambers at Uni- 
«. verlity college, I ever after ſought and courted you. 
That inclination towards you, has improved from ſi- 
, militude of manners, if I may ſo ſay, when I tell you, 
A have not oþſerved in any man a greater candour and 
© ſimplicity of mind than in yourſelf, You are a man 
©. that are not inclined to launch into the world but 
prefer ſeemity and eaſe in- a collegiate or ſingle life, 
o going into the cares which neceſſarily attend a pu- 
6. blic character, or that of a maſter of a family. Tou 
“ ſee within my fon\Marmaduke, my only child: I have 
na thouſand anxieties upon me concerning him; the 
« greater part of which I would trans fer to you; and 
* when 1 do ſo, I would make it in plain Engliſh, worth 
« your while. He would not let me ſpeak ; but pro- 
. ceeded to inform me, that he had laid the whole ſcheme 
of his 5 that foundatien. As ſoon as he went 
int > the houſe, he gave me a bill upon his goldſmith 
in London of two thouſand pounds; and told me, with 
chat he had purchaſed me, with all che talents I was 


ſo well s. 
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maſter of, to be of his family, to educate his · ſon, and 
to do all that ever ſhould lie in my power for the fer: 
vice of him and his to my life's end, according to ſuch 
powers, truſts, and inſtructions as I ſhould hereafter re- 
ceide. 9 55 5 | 

The reader will here make many ſpeeches for me, and 
without doubt ſuppoſe I told my friend, he had retained. 
me with a fortune to add to that. which I ſhould have 
thought myſelf obliged to by-frieaiſhip. But as he was 
a-prudent man, and acted upon rules of life, which were 
leaſt liable to the variation of humour, time, or ſeaſon, I 
was contented to be obliged by him in his own wax; and 
believed | ſhould never enter into any alliance which 
ſhould divert me from purſuing the intereſts of his fami- 
ly. of which | ſhould hereafter underſtand myſelf a mem- 
ber. Sir Ambroſe told me, he ſhould lay no injunction 
upon me, which ſhould be inconſiſtent with any inclinati- 


cen I might have hereafter to change my condition. All 


he meant, was im general to inſure his. family from that 
peſt of great eſtates, the mercenary men of buſineſs who 
act for them, and in a few. years become creditors to 
their maſters in greater ſums than half the income of- 
their lands amount to; though it is viſible all which gave 
riſe to their wealth was a ſlight. ſalary, for turning all the 
reſt, both 9 4 and to of _ 1 the = of 
their principals. To this purpoſe we had a very 
conference that evening; the chief point of which * 4 


that his ouly child Marmaduke was from that hour under 
my care, and I was engaged to turn all my thoughts to 


the ſervice of the child in particular, and all the concerns 
af the family in general. My molt excellent friend was 
— d with my behaviour, that he made me his 
executor, and guardian to his ſon. My own conduct 
during that time, and my manner of educating his ſaa 
Marmaduke. to manhood, and the intereſt 1 had in hic 
to the time, of his death alſo, with my. preſeat conduct 
towards the numerous deſcendents of my old friend, will 
make, poſſibly, a ſeries of hiſtary of. common life, as uſe- 
ul as the relations of the more pompous paſſages in the 
lizes of princes and ſtateſmen... The widow. of Sir Am- 


| brole, and the na lefs worthy relict of Sir Marmaduke, 


UT both liviog at this time. g 
2 
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l am to let the reader know, that his chief entertain- 
ment will ariſe from what paſſes at the tea- table of my 
Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty-ſixth year 
of her age; was married in the beginning of her ſix- 
teenth, is bleſſed with a numerous offspring of each 
ſex, no leſs than four ſons, and five daughters. She vas 
the mother of this large family before ſhe arrived at her, 
thirtieth year; about which: time ſhe loſt her husband 
Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman of great virtue and 
_ generoſity, He left behind him an improved paternal 
eſtate, of fix thouſand pounds a - year to his eldeſt fon, 
and one year's revenue in ready money as a.portion to 
each younger child. My. Lady's Chriſtian name is A- 
ſpaſia; and as it may give a certain dignity to our ſtyle 
to mention her by that name, we beg leave, at diſeretion, 
to ſay Lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, according to the matter 
we ſhall treat of. When ſhe ſhall be conſulting about 
her caſh, her rents, her houſehold affairs, we will ufe 
the more familiar name; and when ſhe is employed in 
the forming the minds and ſentiments. of her children, 
exerting herſelf in the acts of charity, or ſpeaking of 
matters of religion or piety, for the elevation of ſtyle 
we will uſe the word Aſpaſia. Aſpaſia is a lady of a 
great underſtanding and noble ſpirit. She has paſſed ſe- 
veral years in widow-hood, with that ahllinent enjoy- 
ment of life, which has done honour to her deceaſed 
husband, and devolved reputation upon her children, As 
The has both Tons and daughters marriageable, ſhe is viſit- 
ed by many on that account, but by many more for her 
own merit. As there is no circumſtance in human life, 
"which may not directly or indirectiy concern a woman 
thus related, there will abundant marter offer itſelf from 
paſſages in this family, to ſupply my readers with divert- 
ing, and perhaps uſeful notices, for their conduct in all 
the incidents of human life, - Placing money on mort- 
' gages, in the funds, upon bottomry; and almoſt all o- 
ther ways of improving the fortune of a family, are 
practiſed by my Lady Lizard, with the beſt ſkill and ad- 


The members of his: fam? es cares, paſſions, 
intereſts, and diverſions, ſhall be repreſented from * 
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to time, as news from the tea table of io accompliſhed a 
woman as the intelligent and diſcreet Lady Lizard. 


ee K: M NM N INS | 
Saturday, March 14. 


uicquid of illud, 9 2 ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vult, 
_ viget, 6 divinum eſt, cb eamque rem æ- 
ternum ſit neceſſe eſt. Cicero, 


| IWhatever that be, which thinks, which under 2 nds, 


which wills, which ads, it is ſomething celeſtial and 
divine, and upon that account, muſi neceſſarily be e- 
r E 


F. A M diverted from. the account I was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by caſtiag my eye 


upon a treatiſe, which 1 could not overlook without an 


inexcuſeable negligence, and want of concern for all the 
civil, as well as religious intereſts of mankind. This 
iece has for its title, A diſcourſe of free-thinking occas» 
ed by the riſe and growth of a ſect called Free · think · 
ers. The author very methodically enters upon his argu- 
ment; 2nd ſays, By free - thinking, I mean the uſe of 
* the underſtanding in endeavouring- to find out the 
« meaning of any propoſition whatſoever, in conſider- 
ing the nature of the evidence for or againſt, and 
% in judging of it according to the ſeeming force or 
« weakneſs of the evidence.” As ſoon as he has deli- 
vered this definition, from which one would expect he 


did not deſign io ſnew a particular inclination for or a- 


gainſt any thing before he had conſidered it, he gives 
up all titles to the character of a Free - thinker, with the 
molt apparent. prejudice againſt a body of men, whom 
of all other à good man would be molt careful not to 
violate; I mean men in holy orders. Perſons who 
bave devoted themlelves to the ſervice of God, are ve- 
nerable to all who. fear him; and it is a certain charac- 


| teriltic of a diſſolute and ungoverned mind, to rail or 


| N in general. It is certain, 


— — 
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that in fo great a croud of men ſome will intrude, who = 
are of tempers very unbecoming their function. But 
becauſe ambition and avarice are ſometimes lodged in that 
boſom which ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and de- 
votion, muſt this unreaſonable author vilify the whole or- 
der? He has not taken the leaſt care to diſguiſe his be- 
ing an enemy to the perſons againſt whom he writes; nor 
f any where granted, that the inſtitution of religious men 
to ſerve at the altar, and inſtruct ſuch who are not as 
1 BE wiſe as himſelf, is at all neceſſary or deſirable ; but pro- 
| ceeds, without the leaſt apology, to undermine their 
. | credit, and fruſtrate their labours. Whatever clergy- 
men, in diſputes againſt each other, have unguardedly 
uttered, is here recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect re- 
gion itſelf, by wreſting conceſſions to its diſadvantage 
from its own teachers. If this be true, as ſure any man 
that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; and if religion 
is the ſtrongeſt rye of human ſociety ; in what manner 
are we to treat this our common enemy. who promotes 
the growth of ſuch a ſect as he calls Free-thinkers ? He 
that ſhould burn a houſe, and juſtify the action by aſſert · 
N ing he is a free agent, would be more excuſable than this 
J'S author in uttering what he has from the right of a Free- 
| thinker, But there are a ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull fellows, 
who want capacities and talents to make a figure among(t 
| mankind upon benevolent and generous principles, that 
think to ſurmount their own natural meanneſs, by laying 
offences in the way of ſuch as make it their endeavour to 
excel upon the received maxims and honeſt arts of life, 
If it were poſhble to laugh at ſo melancholy an affair as 
what hazards ſalvation, it would be no unpleaſant in- 
' guiry, to aſk, what ſatisfactions they reap, what extraor- 
dina rification of ſenſe, or what delicious hbertiniſm 
this ſect of Free-thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of the 
laws which confine the paſhons of other men? Would it 
not be a matter of mirth, to find, after all, that the heads 
of this growing ſect are - wretches, who prate whole 
evenings over coffee, and have not themſelves fire-enough 
to be any further debauchees, than merely in principle? 
Theſe ſages of iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves only ſpe- 
culatively wicked, and are contented that all the aban- 
doned young men of the age are kept ſafe from refleftion 
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ö by dabliog in their rhapſodies, 'withvat taſting the plez- 
|. 6 ſures for which their doctrines leave them unaccountable. 
4 Thus do heavy morals, only to gratify a dry pride of 
. '* heart; give up the intereſts of another world, without 
3 enlarging their gratifications' in this. But it is certain, 
I there are a ſort of men that can puzzle truth, but can - 
' nit enjoy the ſatisfaction of ir, This ſame Free · thinker 
1 isa creature unacquamted with the emotions which poſ - 
; 1 ſeſs great minds when they are turned from religion; and 
tit is apparent, that he is untouched: with any ſuch ſen · * 
; > Afation as the rapture. of devotion, Whatever one of 
A theſe ſcorners many think, they certainly want parts to be 
P devout ; and a ſenſe of piety towards heaven, as well as 
x 'Y the ſenſe of any thing elſe, is lively and warm in propor · 
> 5 tion to the faculties of the head and heart. This: gen» 
5 "> tleman may be aſſured he has not a taſte for what he pre · 
8 3 tends to decry, and the  pbor' man fis certainly more a 
E blockhead than an Atheiſt. 1 miſt repeat, chat he wants 
_ = Ccaparicy-to reliſh what true piety is; and he is as cap- 
a Ke. able of writing an heroic poem, as making a fervent pray- 
„er. When men are thus low and narrow in their appre> 
5 hhenſions of things, and at the ſame time vain, they are 
. 5 naturally led to think every thing they do not underſtand; 
| not to be underſtood. Their or wo 90 to what is 
t urged by others, is & neceſſary conſequence” of their in- 
8 $ n it. The Atheiſtical fellows who ap- 
ö RE peared the laſt age, did not ſerve the devil for nought, 
1 but revelled in exceſſes ſuitable to their principles; while 
, = in theſe unhappy days miſchief is done for miſchief d 
ke. - Theſe Free thinkers, who lead the lives of re- 
- .. cluſe ſtodents, for do other purpoſe but to diſturb the 

| ſentiments of other men, put me in mind of the ( 


recreatiotm of theſe late wild youths, who, without pro» 

- vocation, had a wantonnefs of ſtabbiog and defacivg thoſe 
they met with. When ſuch writers as this, who has no 
ſpirit bur that of malice, pretend to inform the age; mo- 
2 cut · throats may well ſet up for wits and men 

pleaſure. | 

It will perhaps be ex that 1 ſhould produce 
ſome inſtances of the ill intention of this Free-thinker, 
to ſupport the treatment I here give him. In his 52d 


page he ſays, 
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© 2dly, The prieſts throughout the world differ about 


* ſcriptures, and the authority of ſcriptures: The Bra - 


mins have a book of ſcripture called the Shaſter, The 


*- Perſces have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes of 
* China have books written by the diſciples of Fahe, 
hom they call: tlie God and Saviour of the world. who 
© was born to teach the way of ſalvation, and to give 


* ſatisfaction for all mens fins. The Talapoins of Siam 
have a book of ſcripture written by Sommonocadom, 


* who, the Siameſe ſay, was born of a virgin, and was 
* the God expected by the univerſe. The Derviſes have 
their Alcoran. bats 5 . 

I believe there is no one will deſpute the author's great 
impartiality. in ſetting down the accounts. of theſe diffe- 


rent religions. And I think it is preity evident he de- 
livers the matter with an air that betrays, the hiſtory of - 


one born of a virgin has as much authority with him from 
gt Som̃monocodom as from St Matthew. Thus he treats 
revelation. Then as to-philoſophy, he tells you, p. 136. 
Cicero produces this as an inſtance of a probable opi- 
nion, that they who ſtudy philoſophy do not believe 
* there are any gods; and then, from. conſideration of 
various notions, he affirms Tully concludes, That there 
© can be nothiag after dead. 8 
As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the ſhort ſen- 
tence on the head of this paper is enough to oppoſe ; but 
who can have patience to reflect upon the aſſemblage of 
impoltures, among which our author places the religion 
of his country? As for my part, I cannot ſee any poffible 
interpretation to give this work, but a defign to ſubvert 
and ridicule the authority of ſcripture, The peace and 
ranquillity of the nation, and regards even above thoſe, 
nee-ſoomnchs coocerged in. this matter, that it is difficult 
to expreſs ſufficient ſorrow for the offender, or jndigna- 


von againſt him, But if ever man d#ſerved to be denied 
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It matters not how falſe or fore d, > 
S, the beſt things. fe ſaid ot worſt ; 
It goes for nathinp when *tir ſaid, 
_ Only the arrow's drawn to tb bead, 
Whether it be a ſman or pooje © 
They level at: fo shepherds uſe 
70 ſet the ſame mark. on the hip © 8 
| Both et thair found and rotien becp. Fudibras. 
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-FF Hough moſt things which are p in their own. 
nature, are at once confeſſed and ablolved in zbhat 
ſingle word, the cuſtom; yet there are ſome, which, as 
they have a dangerous tendency, a thinking man will the 
Jeſs excuſe on that very account. Among theſe 1 cannot 
. bat reckon the common practice of detications; which s 
of ſo much the worſe conſequence, as it is generally uſeti 
dy people of politeneſs, and whom a learned education 
For the moſt part ought to have inſpired with nobler amd. , 
juſter ſentimentis. This proſtitution of praiſe, is not... 
only à deceit upon the groſs of mankind, who take their 
notion of characters from the learned; but alſo the bet - 
ter. ſort muſt by this means. loſe ſome part at leaſt of that 
deſie of fame which is the incentive to generous. actions, 
when they ſind it promiſcuouſly beſtowed en the merito- 
rious and undeſerving. Nay, the author himſelf, let him 
be ſuppoſed to have ever ſo true a value for the patron, 
ean find no terms to expreſs it, but what haye been 
already uſed, and rendered ſuſpected of flatteries. Even 
truth itſelf in à dedication, is like an honeſt man in a 
diſguiſe, or vizor · maſſc, and will appear à cheat by be- 
ing dreſſed ſo like one. T the merit of the per- 

ſon is beyond diſpute, I ſee no reaſon, that becauſe one 
man is eminent, therefore agother has . right to be im- 
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they hired people to rail at him in that circumſtance, to 
make him as humble as they could, we have fellows to 
flatter him, and make him as proud as they can. Sup- 
poling the writer not to be mercenary, yet the great 
man is no more in reaſon obliged to thank him-for dis 
picture in a dedication, than to thank a painter for that 
on a 2 : except it be a leſs injury to touch the 
moſt ſacred part of him, his character, than to make 
free with his countenance only. I ſhould think nothing 
juſtified: me in this point, but the patron's-permiſhow be- 
forehand, that I ſhould draw him as like as could ; 
whereas moſt authors proceed in this affair jult as a 
dawber I have heard of, who not being-able to- draw 
portraits after the life, was uſed to paint faces at random, 
and look out afterwards for people whom he might per- 
ſuade to be like them. To expreſs my notion of te 
thing in a word: To ſay more to a man than one thinks? 
with a proſpect of. intereſt; is diſhoneſt ; and without ie 
ſooliſn: and wheever bas had fucceſs in ſuch an under- ©: 
taking, muſt of neceſſity, at once, chink himſelf in. he 
deart a/ knave for having done it, and his patron a fool Ry 
For having believed it, ro aries tle der; ot © : 
1 -have' ſometimes been entermained with; coofidering 
'dedications/ in no very common light By obſerving => 
what qualities our writers think it- will be moſt pleaſing 
10 others to compliment them with, one-may form ſome 
— — which are moſt ſo to themſelves; and, in con- 
» what fort of people they are. Withent this 
view, one can read very few dedications, but will give 
us cauſe to wonder, either how ſuch things came tc be 
ſaid at all, or how they were ſaid to ſuch perſons. I 
have known an bero complimented upon the decent ma- 
jalty and ſtate he aſſumed after victory, and a nobleman 
af a different character applauded for his condeſrenſion 
to inferior. This would have ſeemed very ſtrange to 
me, but that I happe 
who made the firſt 
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elſewhere, ' they far exceed us in any ſtrain or rant. As 
beauty is the thing that ſex are piqued upon, they ſpeak 
of it generally in a more elevated- ſtyle than is uſed by 
the men, They adore in the ſame manner as they would 
be adored. So when the anthoreſs of a famous modern 
romance begs a young nobleman's permiſſion to pay him 
her kneeling adorations, I am far from cenfuring the ex- 
preſſion, as ſome critics would do, as deiicient in gram- 
mar or ſenſe: but I reflect, that adorations paid in that 
poſture, are what a lady might expect herſeif ; and my 
wonder immediately ceaſes. Theſe, when they flatter 
moſt; do but as they would be done unto : for as none 
are ſo much concerned at being injured by calumnies, as 
they who are readieſt to caſt them _ their neigh- 
bours; ſo it is certain none are ſo guilty of flattery to 
others, as thoſe who molt ardently deſire it themſelves. 
What led me into theſe thoughts, was a dedication 1 
happened upon this morning. The reader muſt under» 
ſtand, that I treat the leaſt inſtances or remains of inge- 
nuity with reſpect, in what places ſoever found, or under 
whatever circumſtances of diſadvantage. - From this love 


to letters, 1 have been fo happy in my ſearches after 


knowledge, that I have found unvalued repoſitories of 


learning in the lining of bandboxes. I look upon theſe 


paſteboard 'edifices, adorned with the fragments of the 
ingenious, with the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon 
rumed buildings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inleriptions 
and names, which-are no where elſe to be found in the 
word. This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over ſome hoods and ribbons 
brought by her tire woman, with great care and: dili- 
gence, I employed no ſeſs in examining the box which 
contained them. It was lined with certain ſcenes of a 


_ tragedy, written (as appeared by part of the title there 


extant) by one of the fair ſex. - What was molt legible, 
was the dedication ; which, by reaſon of the largeneſs 


af the characters, was the leaſt defaced by theſe Gothic 


ornaments of flouriſhes and foliage, wherewith the com» 
pilers of theſe ſort of ſtructures do often induſtriouſly ob- 
ſcure the works of the learned. As much of it as l · could 
read wich any eaſe, I ſhafl: communicate to the readers 
as follows, 
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Though it is à kind of profanation to ap- 


--* proach, your Grace with ſo poor on offering ; yet when 


* reflect bow acceptable a ſacrifice of ſirſt- fruits was to 
heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt ages of religion, that 
* they were honoured with ſolemn fealts, and conſecrated 
to altars by a divine command. upon that coofide- 
ration, as an ar t of particular zeal, I dedicate 
t is in to behold. you without adoring; 
yet dazzled and awed by the glory that ſurround you, 
men feel a ſacred power, that reſines their flames, and 
* renders them pure as [thoſe we ought. to offer to the 
Diety. *The ſhrine is worthty the divinity that 
inhabits it. In your grace we fee what woman was 

befote the fell, how nearly allied to the purity and 


perfection of angels. And WE ADORE AND 


B LESS THE GLORIOUS WORK!“ 

; Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this moft 
-pious dedication, could not but convince the Dacheſs of 
what the eloquent authoreſs aſſures her at. the end, 


that ſhe. was her ſervant with moſt ardent devotion. 1 


think this a pattern of a new fort of ſtyle, not yet ta - 
ken notice of by the eritics, which is above the ſublime, 
and may be called the celeſtial; that is when the moſt 


Tacred phraſes appropriated to the honour: of the Diety, - 


are applied to a mortal of good quality. As I am na- 
turally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in imitation 


of his lady, to: be the inventor, or at lealt the firſt 


producer of a new kind of dedication, very different from 


* 


-her's and moſt others, ſince it has not a word but what 


the author religioully thinks in it. It may ſerve for at» 
moſt any book, either proſe or verſe, that has, is, or 
Thall be: publiſhed ; and might run in this manner. 


The AUTHOR to HIMSELF. 
"= labours, upon many conſiderations, ſo proper- 


ly belong to none as to you: firſt, as it was. your 
moſt earneſt deſire alone that could prevail upon me to 


make them public: then, as I am ſecure, from that con 


Gant, indulgence you have ever. ſhewo. to all which is 


mine, that no man will ſo readily take them into pro · 


© 


1 
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4 tection, or ſo zealouſly defend them. Moreover, there 
is none can fo ſoon diſcover the beauties ; and there are 
J ſome Tape which it is poſſible few beſides yourſelf are 
capable of underſtanding. Sir, the honour, aſſection, 
and value 1 have. for you, are beyond expreſſion ; as 
great, i am ſure, or greater, than any man elſe can bear 
vou. As for any defects which others may pretend to 
diſcover in you, I do faithfully declare I was never able 
to perceive them j and doubt not but thoſe perſons are 
actuated purely by a ſpirit of malice or eavy, the mſe- 
parable attendant on ſhining merit and parts, fuch as 1 
have always eſteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be 
looked upon as a kind of violence to modeſty, to fay 
this to you in public; but you may believe me, it is no 
more than I have a thouſand times thought of you in 
private. Might 1 follow the impulſe of my ſoul, there 
is · no ſubje& I could launch into with more pleaſure than 
your panegyric.. But ſince ſomething is due to modeſty, 
let me conclude, by telling you, that there is nothing fo 
much 1 defire as to know you more thoroughly than 1 
have yet the happineſs of doing. 1 may then hope to 
be capable to do you ſome real * but till then · can 
only aſſure you, that I ſhall continue to be, as Lam more 


any man alive, | 
TTT | 
Tour affect lonate friend, an 

_ The greateſt of your admirers. 
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ed effeA; and if it were poſſible for a man who has ne- 
ver entered: into the ſtate of marriage, to know the in · 
ſtincts of a kind father to an honourable and numerous 
houſe, I may fay I have done it. I do not know but my 
regards, in ſome conſiderations, have been more uſeſul 
than thoſe of a father; and as I wanted ail that tender- 
neſs, which is the bias of inclination in men towards their 
own offspring, I have had a greater command of reaſon 


when l was to judge of what concerned my wards ; and 


. conſequently was not prompted, by my partiality and 
fondneſs towards their perſons, to tranſgreſs againſt their 
intereſts. ü Ke? 

As'the female part of a family is the more conſtam 
and immediate object of care and protection, and- the 
more liable to- misfortune or diſhonour, as being in them- 
ſelves more ſenſible of the former, and from cuſtom and 
opirion for Jeſs offences more expoſed tothe latter ; I 
ſhall begin with the more delicate part of my.guardian- 
ſhip, the women of the family of Lizard. The ancient 

and religious lady, the dowager of my friend Str Am- 
broſa, has for ſome time eſtranged herſelf from conver- 
ſation, and admits only of the viſits of her own family. 
The obſervation, That old people remember beſtthoſe 
things which entered into their thoughts when their me- 
mories were in their full ſtrength and vigour, is very re- 
markably exemplified-m this good lady: and myſelf when 
we are in converſation. I chuſe indeed io go thither, to 
divert any anxiety or wearineſs which at any time I find 

row upon me from any preſent buſineſs or care. It is 
ſaid, that a little mirth and diverſion are what recreate 
the ſpirits upon thoſe occaſions; but there is a kind of 
forrow from which I draw a conſolation that ſtrengthens 
my faculties and enlarges my mind, beyond any thing 
that can flow from merriment. When we meet. we ſoon 
get over any occurrence which paſſed the day before, 


and are in a moment hurried back to thoſe days which 


Only we call good ones. The paſſages of the times 
avken we were in faſhion, with the countenances, beha- 
-viour, and jol.ity, ſo much, forſooth, above what we 
appear in now, are preſent to our imaginations, and al- 
meſt to our very eyes. This converſation revives to us 


the memory of a frierd, that was more than my bro- 


f 
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3 ther to me; of a husband, that was dearer than life to 
her. Diſcourſes about that dear and- worthy man ge- 

nerally ſend her to her cloſet, and me to the diſpatch of 

ſome neceſſary buſineſs, which regards the remains, I 

would ſay the numerous deſcendents of my generous friend, 

I am got, | know not how, out of what I was going to ſay 

of this lady: which was, that ſhe is far gone towards a 

better world; and I mention her only with reſpe& to 

| 8 this, as ſhe is the object of veneration to thoſe who are 
=—_ = derived from her ; whoſe behaviour towards her may be 
3 an-example to others, and make the generality of young 
people apprehend; that when the ancient are paſt all of- 
fices of life, it is then the young are to exert themſelves 


a in their moſt landable duties towards them. 

F The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be conſidered in 
1 a very different view. My lady is not in the ſhining 
bloom of life, but at thoſe years, wherein the gratifi- 
1 cations of an ample fortune, thoſe of pomp and equi- 
4 page, of being much eſteemed, much viſited, and gene- 
2 rally admired, are uſually more ſtrongly purſued than in 
2 younger days. In this condition ſhe might very well add 
8 the pleaſures of courtſhip, and the grateful periecution 
5 of being followed by a croud of lovers: but ſhe is an 
* excellent mother, and great economiſt ; which conſtae - 
9 rations, joined with the pleaſure of living her own way, 
* reſerve her againſt the intruſion of love. I will not 
5 ay that my lady has not a ſecret vanity in being (till a 
0 fine woman, and neglecting thoſe addreſſes, to which 
d perhaps we in part owe her conſtancy in that her neglect. 
18 Fer daughter Jane, her eldeſt child of that ſex, is in 
te the twenty third year of her age; a. lady who forms 
of herſelf after the pattern of her mother: but, in my 
Ne judgment, as ſhe happens to be extremely like her, ſke- 
ng ſometimes makes her court unſkilfully,- in affecting that 
on . likeneſs in her very mien; which gives the mother an 
re, _ uneaſy ſenſe, that Mrs Jane really is what her parent has 
ich a mind to continue ta be. But it is poſſible 1 am too 
ws _ obſerving in this particular; and this might be. overlook-. - 
na- del in them both, in reſpect to greater circumſtances: for 
we Mes. Jane is the right hand of her mother; it is her ſtu- 
al- dy and gonſtant eudeavour, to aſſiſt' ber in the manage- 
— ment of her houſhold, to keep all idle whiſpers from 

a e 
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her, and diſcourage them before they can come at her 
from any other hand ; to inforce every thing that makes 
for the merit of ber brothers and ſiſters towards her, as 
well as the diligence and chearfulneſs of her fervants. It 
is by Mrs Jane's management that the whole family is 
governed; neither by love nor fear, but a certain rever- 
ence which is compoſed of both, Mrs Jane is what one 
would call a perſect good young woman: but neither 
ſtrict piety, diligence in domeſtic affairs, or any other a- 
vocation, have preſerved her againſt love; which ſhe bears 
to a young gentleman of great expectation, but ſmall for- 
tune; at the ſame time that men of very great eſtates 
alk her of her mother. My Lady tells her, that pru- 
dence malt give way to paſſion: ſo that Mrs Jane, if I 
cannot accommodate the matter, muſt conquer more than 
one paſhon; and,. out'of prudence, baniſh the man ſhe 
loves, and marry the man ſhe hates. | | 
The next daughter is Mrs Annabella ; who has a very 
lively wit, a great deal of good ſenſe, is very pretty; 
but gives me much trouble for her from: a certain: ciſho - 
neſt canning 1 know in her. She can ſeem blind and 
careleſs, and full. of herſelf only, and entertain with 
twenty affected vanities; whilt ſhe is obſerving all the 
22 laying ap ſtore for ridicule: and, in a word, 
is ſelfiſh. and im ereſled. under all the agreeable qualities 
in the world: Alas, what ſhall 1 do with this girl k 
Mrs Cornelia paſſes away her time very much in read- 
ing; and that with ſo great an attention, that gives her 
the air of a ſtudent, and has an ill effe& upon her as the 
zs a fine young woman. The giddy part of the ſex will 
have it ſhe is in love; none will allow that ſhe affects 
ſo much being alone, but for want of particular compa- 
ny. I bave railed at romances before her, for fear of 
her falling into thoſe. deep ſtudies. She has fallen in 
with my humour that way for the time; but, I know 
not how, my imprudent prohibition, has, it ſeems, on- 
ly excited her curioſity: and I am afraid the is better 
read than 1 know of; for ſhe ſaid of a plaſs of water in 
: which ſhe was going to waſh her hands, after dinner, dip- 
ping her fingers with a pretty lovely air, It is eryſtal- 
© line.” 1 ſhall examine further, and wait for elearer 
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Mrs Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what paſſes in 


the town.” She knows all that matter of my Lord ſuch 


a one's leading my Lady ſuch a one out from the play; 
ſhe-is prodigiouſly acquainted, alt of a ſudden, with the 
world; and aſked her ſiſter Jane t'other day in an argue 
ment, Dear ſiſter, how ſhould you know any thing. 
© that hear nothing but what we do in ouriowa fami- 
4 1y?** 1 don't much like her maid.” 

Mrs Mary, the youageſt daughter, whom they rally, 


and call Mrs Ironſide, becauſe I have named her the 


Sparkler, is the very quinteſſence of good-nature and 


generoſity. She is the perfect picture of her grandfather; 


and if one cam imagine, all good qualities which adorn 
human life become feminine, the ſeeds, nay, the bloſſom 
of them, are apparent in Mrs Mary. It is a weakneſs I 
cannot get over, (for how ridiculous is a regard to the 


bodily perfections of a man who is dead?) but I cannot 


reſiſt the partiality to this child, for being ſo like her 
grandfather. How often have I turned from her, to 
hide the melting of my heart when ſhe has. been talking 
to me I am ſure the child has no {kill in it; for. artificè 
could not d well under that viſage: but if 1 am abſent a 
day from the family, ſhe. is ſure to be at my lodging the 
next morning, to know what is the matter. 

At the head of theſe children, who have very plenti - 
ful fortunes, proyided they marry with mine and their 
mother's conſent, is my I. ady Lizard; who, you can- 
not doubt, is very well viſited. Sir William Oger, and 
his ſon almaſt at age, are frequently at our boaſe, on 


a double . conſideration, The Knight is willing {for ſo 
he very gallantly expreſſes himſelf) to marry the mo- 


ther; or he'Il. conſent, whether that be ſo or not, that 
his ſon Oliver ſhall. take any one of the daughters Noll 
likes beſt, _ 1 8 

Mr Rigburt, of the ſame county, who gives in lis 
eſtate much larger, and his family more ancient, offers 


to deal with us for two daughters. 


Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his ſeat in the 
country, that he alſo is much inclined to an alliance 
with the Lizards, which he has dec ared in the fullo.v. 
ing leuer to my Lady. I” ſhewed it me this mormiag. 
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Madam, © | | 

HAV E heard your daughters very well ſpoken of; 

and tho I have very great offers in my own neigh- 
bourhood, and heard the ſmall pox is very rife at Lon- 
don, I will ſend my eldeſt fon to ſee them; provided 
that, by your Ladyſhip's anſwer, and your liking of the 
rent · roll which 1 ſend herewith, your Ladyſhip aſſures 
me he ſhall have one of them; for I don't think to have 
eb ſon refuſed by any woman. And io, Madam, I con- 
Cciuges 


Teur moſt humble ſervant, 
1 Panporr. 
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HA V E. diſpatched my young women, and the town 
I has them among them. It is neceſſary for the eluci- 
dation of my future diſcourſes, which 1 deſire may be 
denominated, as they are the precepts of a guardian, 
Mr Ironſide's precautions: I fay. it is, after what has 
deen already declared, in the next place, neceſſary to 
give an account of the males of this worthy family, whoſe 
annals i am writing. The affairs of women being chiefly 
domeſtic, and not made up of ſo many circumſtances as 
the duties of men are, I fear 1 cannot diſpatch the ac- 
count of the males under my care in ſo few words as 1 


did the explanation which regarded my women. 


Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton, 


fon and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now entered 


upon the twenty-fixth year of his age, and is now at his 
ſeat in the country, - 

The eſtate at preſent in his hands is above three thou- 
ſand a-year, after payment of taxes, and all neceſſary 
charges whatſoever. He is a man of good undeeſtand - 
ing, but not at all what is uſually called a man of ſhin- 
ing parts. His virtues are much greater than his ac- 
compliſhments, as to His converſation. But when you 
come to conſider his conduct with relation to his man · 
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ners and fortune, it would be a very great injury not to 


allow him a very fine gentleman, It has been carefully 
provided in his education, that he ſhould be very ready 
at calculations. This gives him a quick alarm inwardly 

all undertakinys ; and in a much ſhorter time than 


is uſual with men who are not verſed in buſmeſs, he is 


maſter of the queſtion before him, and can inſtantly 
infortn himſe}f with great exactneſs in the matter of 
profit or loſs that ſhall ariſe from any thing propoſed to 


tim. The ſame capacity, joined to an honeſt nature, 


makes him very juſt to other men, as well as to him- 
ſelf. His payments are very punctual; and I dare an- 


ſwer he never did, or ever will undertake any piece of 


building, or any ornamental improvement of his houſe, 
garden, park, or lands, before the money is in his own 


He is too good to purchaſe labourers or artificers (as by 
this means he certainly could) at an under rate; but he 
has by this means, what I think he deſerves from his 
ſuperior prudence, the choice of all who are moſt know- 
ing and able to ſerve him. With his ready money, the 
builder, maſon, and capenter, are enabled to make 


their market of gentleman in his neighbourhood, who 


inconſiderately employ them; and often pay their un · 
dertakers by ſale of ſome of their land: whereas, were 
the lands on which thoſe improvements are made, ſold 
to the artificers, the buildings would be rated but ag 
lumber is the purchaſe. Sir Harry has for ever a year's 
income, to extend his' charity, ſerve his pleaſures, or 
regale his friends. His ſervants, his cattle, his goods, 
ſpeak their maſter a rich man. Thoſe about his perſon, 
a$ his bailiff, the groom of his chamber, and his butler, 


have a chearful, not a gay air. The ſervants below them 


ſeem to live in plenty, but not in wantonneſs. As Sir 


| Henry is a young man, and of an active diſpoſition, his 


beſt figure is on horſeback. But before I ſpeak of that, 
I ſhould acquaint you, that, during his infancy, all the 
young gentlemen of the neighbourhood were welcome 


to a part of the houſe, which was called the ſchool ; 


where, at the charge of the family, there was a grams 
mar maſter, a plain ſober man, maintained (with a ſala- 


ry; belldes his diet, of fifty pounds a- year) to inſtrucl 


pocket, wherewith he is to pay for ſuch undertaking. 
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All ſach children of gentlemen, or lower people, as would 
partake of his education. As they grew up, they were 
allowed to ride out with him upon his horſes. There 
were always ten or twelve for the ſaddle in readineſs to 
attend him and his favourites; in the choice of whom 
he ſhewed a good diſpoſition, and diſtributed his kindneſs 
among them, by turns, with great good-nature. All 
horſes, both for the ſaddle and ſwiſt draught, were very 
well bitted ; and a ſkilful rider, with a riding-houſe, 
wherein he the riding · maſter commanded, had it in or- 
ders to teach any gentleman's ſon of the county that 
would pleaſe to learn that exerciſe. We found our ac- 
count in this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in e- 
ſteem and power in the country: for as the whole ſhire 
is now poſſeſſed by gentlemen who owe Sir Harry a part 
of education, which they all value themſelves upon, 
their horſemanſhip- ; they prefer his horſes to all others; 
and it is 10 per cent. in the price of a ſteed, which ap · 
pears to come out of his riding houſe. | 
By this means it 1s, that Sir Harry, as I was going to 
fay, makes the beſt figure on horſeback :- for his uſual 
hours of being in the field are well known; and at thoſe 
ſeaſons - the neighbouring gentlemen, his friends and 
ſchool · fellows, take a pleaſure in giving him their com- 
pany, with their ſervants well behaved, and horſes well 
commanded. 
I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
care in his horſes. He not only bitts all which are rid- 
den, but alſo all which are for the coach or ſwift 
draught; for grace adds mightily to the price of 
ſtrength : and he finds his account in it at all markets, 
more eſpecially for the coach or troop horſes, of which 
that county produces the molt ſtrong and oſtentatious. 
To keep up a breed for any uſe whatever, he gives plates 
for the beſt performing horſe in every way in which that 
animal can be ſerviceable. There is ſuch a prize for 
him that trots beſt, ſuch for the beſt walker, ſuch for the 
belt galloper, ſuch for the beſt pacer; then for him who 
draws molt in ſuch a time to ſuch a place ; then ro him 
that carries beſt ſuch a load on his back. He delights in 
this, and has an admirable fancy in the dreſs of the ri- 
ders. Some admired country - girl is to hold the prize, 
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her lovers to trot, and not to mend their pace into a 


gallop when they are out trotted by a rival; ſome 
known country-wit to come upon the beſt pacer. Theſe, 


-and the like little joyful arts gain him the love of all 


who do not know his worth, and the eſteem of all who 
do. Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horſe: he is of 
opinion, it is inhumane, that animals. ſhould be put up- 
on their utmoſt ſtrength and mettle for our diverſion only. 
However, not to be particular, He puts in for the Queen's 
plate every year, with orders to his rider never to win 
or be diſtanced; and, like a good country gentleman, ſays. 
it is a fault in all miniſtries, that they encourage no kind 


of horſes but thoſe which are ſwift. 


As I write lives, I dwell upon ſmall matters; being of 


opinion, with Plutarch, that little circumſtances ſhow the 


real men better than things of greater moment, But 
good ceconomy is the characteriſtic of the Lizards. I re- 
member a circumſtance about fix years ago, that gives 
me hopes he would one time or other make a figure in 
parliament ; for he is a landed man, and confiders his in- 


_ tereſt, though he is ſuch, to be impaired or promoted ac- 


cording to the (tate of trade. When he was but twent 

years old, I took an opportunity, in his preſence, to = 
an intelligent woollen draper, What he gave for his ſhop, 
the corner of Change-alley? The ſhop is, 1 believe, 
fourteen foot long. and eight broad. I was anſwered, 
Ninety pound a year. I took no notice: but the thought 
deſcended into the breaſt of Sir Harry; and I ſaw on his 
table the next morning a - computation of the value of 
land in an iſland, ting of ſo many miles, with ſo 


many good ports; the value of each part of the ſaid 
iſland, as it lay to ſuch and produced ſuch com- 


modities. The whole of his working was, to know why 
ſo few yards near the Change, was ſo much better than 
Jo: many acres in Ncrthamptonſhire ; and what thoſe acres 
in Northamptonſhire' would be worth, were there no 
trade at all in this iſlanc. r 2 A 


It makes my heart ale, when 1 think of this young 


man, and upon what plain maxims, and in what 
ordinary methods men of eſtate may do good where ever 
hey are ſeared, that ſo: many ſnhould be what they are ? 
It is certain, that the arts which.purchaſe health or fams, 


* 
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will maintain them; and I attribute the ſplendor and long 
continuance of this family, to the felicity of having the 
genius of the founder of it run through all his male line. 
Old Sir Harry, the great-grandfather of this gentleman; 
has written in his own hand, upon all the deeds which 
he ever ſigned, in the humour of that ſententious age, 
this ſentence : * There are four good mothers, of whom 
© are often born four unhappy daughters: Truth begets 
* Hatred ; Happineſs, Pride; Security, Danger; and Fa- 
* miliarity, Contempt. | 10 
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This morning did myſelf the honour to viſit Lady 

1 Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table; at the 
upper end of which, that graceful - woman, with her 
daughters about her, appeared to me with greater dig · 
pity than ever any figure, either of Venus attended by 
.the graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other ce» 
leſtial who owes her being to poetry, 7 
Phe diſcourſe we had there, none being preſent but 
our own family, conſiſted of private matters, which 
tended to the eſtabliſhment of theſe young ladies in the 
world. My Lady, I obſerved, had a mind to make men- 
tion of the propoſal to Mrs Jane, of which ſhe is ver 
fond, and Las much avoided, as being "equally agal 
it. But it is by na means proper the young ladies ſhould 
obſerve we ever diſſent ; therefore I turned the diſcourſe, 
by ſaying, it was time enough to think of | marrying a 
young lady wha was but three and twenty, ten years hence, 
The whole table was alarn.ed at the afſertion ; and the 
Sparkler ſcalded her fingers, by leaniog ſuddenly forward 
ta look in my face. But my, buſineſs-at. preſent wat, to 
make my court to the mother: therefore, without regard- 
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ing che reſentment in the looks of the children, Madam. 
ſaid I there is a petulant and haſty manner practiſed in 


this age, in hurrying away the life of woman; and con- 
fining the grace and principal action of it to thoſe years 
wherein reaſon and diſcretion are moſt feeble, humour 
and paſſion moſt powerful. From the time a young wo- 
man of quality has firſt appeared in the drawing · room, 
raiſed a whiſper and curiofity of the men about her, had 
her health drank in gay companies, and diſtinguiſhed at 
public aſſemblies: I ſay, Madam, if within three or four 


years of her firſt appearance in town ſhe is not diſpoſed 


of, her beauty is grown familiar, her eyes are diſarmed, 


and we ſeldom after hear her mentioned but with iadif- 


ference, What doubles my grief on this occaſion is, 
that the more diſcreetly the lady behaves herſelf, the 
fooner is her-glory extinguiſhed. Now, Madam, if merit 
had a greater weight in our thoughts when we form to 
ourſelyes agreeable characters of women, men would 
think, in making their choices, of ſuch as would take 
care of, as well as ſupply children for the nurſery. It 
was not thus in the illuſtrious days of good Queen Eliza- 
beth. I was this morning turning over a folio, called The 
compleat ambaſſador, confiſting chiefly of letters from 
Lord Burleigh Earl of Leiceſter, and Sir Thomas Smith. 


ir Thomas writes a letter to Sir Francis Walſingham, 


full of learned gallantry; wherein you may obſerve he 
PR himſelf, : the French King's brother (who it 
 feems was but a cold lover) would be quiekened, by ſee- 
ing the Queen in perſon who was then in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age. A certain ſobriety in thoughts, words, 
and actions, which was the praife of that age, kept the 
frre of love alive; and it burnt ſo equally, that it warmed 
and preſerved, without tormenting and confamiog our 
beings. The letter I mention is as follows,  —© 


Jo the Right Wor ſhipful Mr Francis Walfingham, Ame 


% 


baſſador, Refident in France. 
SIR, | 


» lf ih 


AM ſorry that ſo good a matter ſhould, upon fo-nice 
a point, be deferred. We may ſay, that the lover 


wit do little, if he will not take the pains once to ſee 
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Mis love; but ſhe mult firſt ſay Yea, before he fee her, or 
The him. Twenty ways might be deviſed why he might 
come over, and be welcome; and poſſibly do more in an 
hour, than he may in two years. Cupido ille gui vincit 
omnia, in oculor infidet, & ex. oculir cjaculatur, & in 
eculor utriuſque.videndo non ſolum, ut ait pocta, femi- 
na uirum, ſed vir. fminam: That powerful being 
* Copid, who conquers all things, reſides in the eyes; 
ie ſends-ont all his darts from the eyes: by throwing 
© glances at the eyes, (according to the poet), not on- 
* ly the woman captivates the man, but alſo the man 
* the woman. What force, I pray yan, can hearſay, 
and think, and! truft, do in compariſon of that, cum 
priæſens præſentem tuetur & allogaitur, &. furore forfe 
tan amoris ductus amplectitur; © when they face to face 

© ſee and converſe with each other, and the lover, in an 
Leeſtaſy not to be-commanded, ſnatches an embrace,” 
and faith to himſelf, and openly, that fhe may hear, 
Teneone te me, an atiamnum fomno volunt famine videri 
eegi ad id quad maximum cupiunt? Are you in my 
' © arms, my fair one, or do we both dream; and will 
s women. even in their ſleep ſeem forced to what they 
© moſt deſire? If we be cold, it is our part; beſides 
theiperſon, the ſex; requireth it. Why are you cold? 
Is it not a young man's part to be bold, courageous, 
and to adventure? If he ſhould. have, he ſhould have 


Þut honorificam repulſam ;-..< even a repulſe here is glo · 


of Phaeton, Qu am i non tenuit, magnis lamen excidit 
4% © Though be could not command the chariot of 
the ſin, bis fall from it was illuſtrious. So far as 1 
Conceive, Hac e/t. [ole noſtra anchora, bac. j acenda eſt in 
nobis alea : This is our only anchor, this dye mult be 
© thrown,' In our inſtability, Unum momentum eſt uno 
momento perſectum factum, ac difttam ſtabilitatem facere 
pateft : One lucky moment would crown and fix all.“ 
This, or elſe. nothing is to be looked for but contiaual 
dalliance and doubifulneſs, ſo far as I can fee, 


From Kitlingworth, Your affured friend, 
33x64. 40087 2208834: ;. VVV 
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Thou Lady was in very good humour upon the 
r e to the Eliſabeth heme, 
the was but juſt advanced above the character of a girl; 
1 found the reſt of the company as much diſheartened, 
that they were ſtill but mere pgirk. 1 went on, therefore, 
to attribute the immature marriages which are ſolemaiz- 
ed in our days, to the importunity of the men; which 
made it impoſſible ſor young ladies to remain virgins ſo 
long as they wiſhed from their own inclinations, and the 
freedom of a ſingle life. KY 2 
There is no time of our life, under what character ſo- 
ever, of which men can wholly diveſt themſelves of an 
ambition to be in the favour of women. Cardan, a grave 
philoſopher and n confeſſes, in one of his chap- 
ters, that though he had ſuffered poverty, repulſes, ca- 
lumnies, and à long ſeries of afflitions, he never was 


thoroughly dejected, and N of life itſelf, but un- 
e 


der a,calamity which he ſuffered from the beginning of 
his twenty-firſt, to the end of his thirtieth year. He 
tells us, that the rallery he ſuffered from others, and the 
contempt u kich he had of himſelf, were afflictions be- 
yond expreſſion. I mention this only as an argument ex- 
torted from this good and grave man, to ſupport my o- 
pinion of the irreſiſtible power of women. He adds in 
the ſame chapter, chat there are ten thouſand afflictions 
and difaſters attend the paſſion itſelf; that an idle word 
imprudently repeated by a fair woman, and vaſt expen- 
ces to ſupport her folly and vanity, every day reduce 
men to poverty and death: but he makes them of little 
conſideration to the miſerable and inſignificant condition 
of being incapable of their favour. Rog: HR 
I make no manner of difficulty of profeſſing I am not 

ſurpriſed that the author has expreſſed himſelf after this 
nanner, with relation to, love ; the heroic chaſlity ſo 
frequently profeſſed by humoriſts of the fair ſex, gene- 

y ends in an unworthy choice, after having overlook- 


ed overtures to their advantage. It is for this reaſon 


that I would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to e- 


radicate the inclination of the ſexes to each other. Daily 


experience ſhews* us, that the moſt rude ruftic grows hu- 

man as ſoon as he is inſpired by this paſſion, It gives a 

new grace to our manners, a new dipnity to our minds, 
„ 5 | 
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a new-viſage to our perſons. - Whether we are inclined 
to liberal arts, to arms, or addreſs in our exerciſe, our 
improvement is haſtened by a particular object whem we 
would: pleaſe. Chearfalneſs, gentleneſs; fortinide,-libera- 
ty, magnificence, and all the vii tues which adorn men, 
which inſpire heroes, are moſt conſpicuous in lovers. I 
ſpeak of love as when ſuch as are in this company are the 
objects of it, who can beſtow upon their husbands (if they 


follow their excellent mother) all its joys without any of |} 


its anxieties, 
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Guardian cannot beſtow his time in any office more 
fuitable to his character, than in repreſenting the 

. difafters to which we are expoſed by the irregularity of 
our paſſions. 1 think I ſpeak of this matter in a way 
not yet taken notice of, when I obſerve, that they make 
men do things unworthy of thoſe very ꝓaſſions. I ſhall 
illuſtrate this by a ſtory 1 have lately read in The Royal 
Commentaries of Peru; wherein you behold an oppreſſor 
a molt contemptible creature after his power is at an end; 


and a, perſon: he oppreſſed, fo wholly intent upon revenge 


till he had obtained it, chat in the purfuit of it he utter- 
ly neglected his own ſafety; bur when that motive of 
revenge was at an end, returned 10 a ſenſe of danger, in 
ſuch a manner as to be unable to. lay hold of occaſions 
which offered themſelves for certaia ſecurity, and expoſe 
himſelf from fear to apparent hazard. The motives 
which 1 ſpeak of, are not indeed ſo much to be called 
paſſions, as il] habits ariſing from paſſions ; ſuch as pride 
and revenge, which are improvements of our infirmities, 
and are, methinks, but ſcorn and anger regularly conduc- 
ted. But to my ſtor | 5 

Licenciado Eſquivel, governor of the city of Potocſi, 


commanded 200 men to march out of that garriion to- 
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wards the kingdom of Tuckman,. with ſtrict. orders to 
uſe no Indians in carrying their baggage ; and placed 
himſelf in a convenient ſtation without the gates, to oh- 
ferve how his orders were put in execution. He ſound 
they were wholly neglected, and that Indians were las 
den with the baggage of the Spaniards ; but thought 
fit to let them march by, till the laſt rank of all came 
up; out of which he ſeized one man, called Aguire, 
who had two Indians laden with his goods. With- 
in few days after he was taken in arreſt ; he was ſem 
tenced to receive 200 ſtripes. Aguire repreſented by 
his friends, that he was the brother of a gentleman, 
who had in his country an eſtate with vaſlalages of In- 
dians, and hoped his birth would exempt him from a 
puniſhment of ſo much indignity. Licenciado perſiſted 
in the kind of puniſhment he had already pronouaced. 
Upon which Aguire petitioned, that it might be al- 
tered to one that he ſhould not furvive ; and though a gen». 
tleman, and from that quality not liable to fuffer ſo ig - 
nominious a death, humbly beſought his Excellency, that- 
he might be hanged. But though Licenciado appeared 
all his life, before he came into power, a perſon of an 
eaſy and tractable diſpoſition, he was ſo changed be his 
office, that theſe applications from the unfortunate A - 
guire dic but the more gratify his inſolence; and during 
the very time of their mediation for the priſoner, he- 


inſulted them alſo, by commanding, with 2 haughtu. 


tane, that his orders ſhould be executed that very in- 


ſtant. This, as it is uſual on ſuch oecaſions, made the 


whole town flock together. But the principal inhabi- 
rants, abhorring the ſeverity of Licenciado, and pity- 
ing a gentleman in the condition of Agaire, went in a 
body, and beſought the governor to ſuſpend, if not re- 
mit the puniſiment. Their importunities prevailed on 
him to defer the execution for eight days; but when 

they came to the priſon with his warrant, they found 

Aguire already brought forth, ſtripped, · and mounted 
on an aſs, which is the poſture wherein the baſeſt cri- 
minals are whipped in that city. His friends cried out, 
Take him off, take him off; and proclaimed their 
order for ſuſpending * But the youth, 
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when he heard that it was only put off for eight days, 
rejected the favour, and ſaid, All my endeavours have 
deen to keep myſelf from mounting this beaſt, and 
* from the ſhame of being feen naked; but ſince things 
ate eo ne thus far, let the ſentence proceed; which 
* will be leſs than the fears and apprehenfions I ſhall 
* have an theſe eight days enſuing. Beſides, I ſhall not 
need to give further trouble to my friends for interceſ- 
5 fion on my behalf, which is likely to be as ineffectual 
as what hath already paſſed. After he had ſaid this, 
the aſs was whipped forward, and Aguire ran the gant- 
let according to the ſentence, The calm manner in 
which he reſigned himſelf, when he found his dilgrace 
mult be, and the ſcorn of dallying with it under a ſuſ- 
on of a few days, which mercy was but another 
form of the governor's cruelty, made it viſtble that he took 
comfort in ſome ſecret reſolution to avenge the affront, 
After this indignity, Aguire could not be perſuaded 
(though the-inhabitants of Potocſi often importuned him 
from the ſpirit they faw in him) to go upon any military 
undertaking ; but excuſed himſelf. with. a. modeſt ſad- 
neſs in his countenance, ſaying, * I hat after ſuch a ſhanie 
© as his was, dearb/muſt be his only remedy and conſo- 
© lation 3 which he would endeavour to obtain as ſoon 
as poſſible. . V 
Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, until the 
zune in which the office of Eſquivel expired. After 
which, hke a deſperate man, he purſued and followed 2 
him, watching an opportunity to kill him, and wipe 4 
off the ſhame of the late affront. Eſquivel being i- 
formed of this deſperate reſolution by his friends en- 
deavoured to avoid his enemy. and took a journey of 
three of four hundred leagues from him, ſuppoſing that 
Aguire would not purſue him at ſuch a diſtance. But 
Elquivel's flight did but increaſe Aguire's ſpeed in fol- 
lowing. The firſt journey which Eſquivel took was to 
the city of Los Reyes, being three hundred and twenty 
leagues diſtant; but in leſs than fifteen days Aguire 
was there with him. Whereupon Eſquivel took ano- 
ther flight, as far as. to the city of Quito, being four 
nundred leagues diſtant from Los Reyes; but in à little 
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more than twenty days Aguire was again with him 3 


which being intimated to Eſquivel, be took another 
"Jaap as far as Cozoo, which is five hundred leagues from 
Quito; but in a few days after he arnved there, came 
alſo Aguire travelling all the way on foot, without 


ſhoes or ſtockings, ſaying * That it became not the 
© condition of a whipped raſcal to travel on horſeback, 
© or appear amongſt men.“ In this manner did Aguire 


haunt and purſue Eſquivel for three: years and four 


months; who being now tired and wearied with fo 


many Jong and tedious journeys, refolved to fix his a- 
bode at Cozco; where he believed that A guire would 


ſearce adventure to attempt any thing againſt him, for 


fear of the judge who governed that city, who was a 


ſevere man, impartial and inflexible in all his proceed- 


ings z and accordingly took a lodging in the middle of 
the ſtreet of the great church, where he lived with 
great care and caution, wearing a coat of mail under 
his upper coat, and went always armed with his- {word 


and dagger, which are weapons not agreeable to his pro- 


felion, However, Aguire followed hither alſo; and 
having in vain dogged him from place to place, day af 
ter day, he reſolved to make the attempt upon him in 


his own houſe; which he entred, and wandered from 


room to room, till at laſt he came to his. {iady,.. where 


Licenciado lay on a couch aſleep. Aguire ſtabbed him 


with his dagger with great tranquillity, and very leiſure- 


ly wounded him in other parts of the body, which were - 


not covered with his coat of mail, He went our of the 
houſe in ſafety ; but as his reſentment was ſated, he now 


began to reflect upon the inexorable temper of the pos 


vernor of the place. Under this apprehenſion he had nat · 
compoſure enough to fly to a ſanctuary, which Was-ueỹ 


the place where he committed the fact; but Tan into 


the {treet, frantic and diitracted, proclaiming himſelf 4 
criminal, by crying out, Hide me. hide m. 


reſentment of a man ſo inconſiderable as Aguire, when 


The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licenciadoz-. 
in flying his country to avoid the ſame perſon whom he 
had: before treated with ſo much inſolence, and the high + 


much injured, are good admonitions to little ſpirits in 
exalted ſtations, ta take care how. they zreat brave men 


in low condition. 


Dr; - 
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In tantas brevi creverant opes, ſeu maritimis ſeu terre/- 
iribus ſrudtibus, ſeu multitudinis increments, ſeu 
Jauctitate diſcipline. Liv. 


Dey roſe in a ſhort time to that pitch of wealth and 
grandeur, by means of an extenſive commerce both by 
ſea and land, by an increaſe of the peeple, and by the 
rigour of their laws and diſcipline. 


ANY of the ſubjects of my papers will conſiſt of 
ſuch things as I have gathered from the conver- 
ſation, or learned from the conduct of a gentleman who 
has been very converſant in our family, by name Mr 
Charwell. This perſon was formerly a merchant in this 
city; who, by exact ceconomy, great frugality, and very 
fortunate adventures, was about twenty years ſince, and 
the fortieth year of his age, arrived to the eſtate which 
we uſually call a plumb. This was a ſum ſo much be- 
: d his firſt ambition, that he then reſolved to retire 
rom the town, and the buſineſs of it together. Ac- 
cordingly he laid out one half of his money upon the 
purchaſe of a nobleman's eſtate, not many miles diſtant 
from the country-ſeat of my Lady Lizard. From this 
neighbourhood our iirft acquaintance began, and has e- 
ver ſince been continued with equal application on both 
ſides. Mr Charwell viſits very few gentlemen in the 
— tus moſt frequent airings in the ſummer · time, 
are viſits tomy Lady Lizard: and if ever his affairs bring 
him up to town during the winter, as ſoon as theſe are 
diſpatched, he is ſure to dine at her houſe, or to make 
one at ber tea-table, to take her commands for the 


country. boy OP 
1 ſhall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has employed the twenty years ſince he made 
the purchaſe 1 have mentioned, without firſt deſcribing 
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The eſtate then conſiſted of a good. large old houſe, a 
of 2000 acres, 8000 acxes more of land divided in- 

to farms; the land not barren, but the country very 
*hin of people, and theſe the? only conſumers of the 
wheat and barley that grew upon the premiſſes; a river 
running by the houſe, which was in the centre of the e- 
ſtate, but the ſame not navigable, and the rendering it 
navigable, had been oppoſed by the generality of the 


whole country; the roads exceſſive bad, and no poſſibĩ · 


lity of getting off« the · tenants corn, but-at ſuch a price 
of carriages as would exceed the whole value when it 
came to market; the underwoods-all deſtroyed, to lay 
the country open to my Lord's'pleaſures ; but there was 
indeed the leſs want of this fewel, there being large coal- 
pits in the eſtate, within two miles of the houſe ; and 
ſuch a plenty of coals as was ſufficient for whole coun- 
ties. But then the want of water-carriage made theſe 
alſo a mere drug, and almoſt every man's for fetching. 
Many timber trees were ſtill ſtanding only for want of 
chapmen, very little being uſed for building in a country 
fo thin of people; and thoſe at a greater diſtance being 
in no likelihood of buying pennyworths, if they muſt be 
at the charge of land · carriage. Yet every tree was va- 
lued at a much greater price than would be given for it 
in the place: fo was every acre of land in the park; and 
as for the tenants, they were all racked to extremity, 
and almoſt every one of them beggars. All theſe things 
Mr Charwell knew very well; yet was not diſcouraged 
from going on with his purchaſe. | . 

But, in the firſt place, he reſolved, that a hundred in 
family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done his predeceſ- 
ſor: therefore, pretending to diſlike the ſituation of the 


old houſe, he made choice of another at a mile diſtance 


higher. up the river, at a corner of the park ; where at 
the 7 of 4 or 5000 I. and all the ornaments of 
h 


the old houſe, he built a new one, with all the convenient 


offices, more ſuitable to his revenues; yet not much larger 
than my Lord's dog kennel, and a great deal leſs than 
bis Longs Rabies 8 
The next thing was to reduce his park, He took 
down a great many piles, and with theſe incloſed only 
200 acres of it near adjoining to his new hoaſe, The 


- 
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reſt 8 to breeding cattle, which yielded great - 1 

er t. Fe RO | "1 

: Tbe tenants began now to be very much diſſatisfied 

with the loſs of my Lord's family, which bad been Aa 

conſt ant market for great quantities of their corn; and 9 

| with the diſparking ſo much land, by which proviſions 4 
| were likely to be increaſed in ſo diſpeopled a count. 
| They were afraid they muſt be obliged themſelves to 4 
conſume the whole product of their farms, and that they 7 
bi mould ſoon be undone by the economy and - frugality |: 
of this gentleman. : | 4 
(; Mr Charyell was ſenſible their fears were but too n 


Jaſt ; and that if neither their goods could be carried off to 
diſtant markets, nor the markets broughi home to their 
goods, his tenants muſt run away from their farms. He 
had no hopes of making the river navigable; which was 
a point that could not be obtained by all the intereſt of 
| his predeceſſor, and was therefore not likely to be yield · Z 
. ed up to a man who was not yet known to the country. i 
| All that was left for him, was to bring the market home 
j to tris tenants, which was the very thing he intended be- 
fore he ventured upon his purchaſe; He had even then 
i | projected in his thoughts the plan of a great town juſt 
| below the old houſe : he therefore preſently ſer himſelf. 
0 about the execution of this project. | #4 
Fi The thing has ſucceeded to his wiſh, In the ſpace of. 
ti twenty years, he is fo fortunate as to ſee 1000 new *' 
111 houſes upon his eſtate, and at leaſt 0 new people, 
Ll men women, and children, inhabitants of thoſe honfes; | 
| who are comfortably ſubſiſted by their own Jabour, with. | 
| | out charge to Mr Charwell, and to the great profit of 
Mo, oo: 5 | 5 : 
lt cannot be imagined that ſuch a body of people can 
be ſubſiſted at leſs than 51. per head, or 1 e an- 
num; the greateſt part of which ſum is annuaſly expend- 
ed for proviſions amongſt the farmers of the next ad- 
ſ . Jacent lands t and as the tenants of Mr Charwell are near- 
1 elt of all others to the market, they have the beſt prices 
þ for their goods by all that is ſaved in the carriage. 
| But ſome proviſions are of that nature, that they will 
| not bear, a much longer carriage than from the extreme 
| parts of his lands; and I think I have been told, that 


-_ 
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for the ſingle article of milk, at a pint every day for e- 


very houſe, his tenants take from this. town not much 
leſs than 500 I. per annum. 1 | 

Fhe ſoil of all kinds, which is made every year by 
the conſumption of ſo great a town, I have heard has 
been valued at 2001. per annum. If this be true, the 
eſtate of Mr Charwell is ſo much improved in this very 
artiele; ſince æll this is carried out upon his lands by the 
back carriage of thoſe very carts which were loaden by 
his tenants with proviſions, and other neceſſaries for the 


* hundred thouſand buſhels of coals, are neceſſary to 
ſupply: fo great a multitude with yearly fewel ; and as 
theſe are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr Charwell, he 
receives a penny for every buſhel : fo that this very ar- 
ticle is an addition of 4001. per annum to his revenues. 
And as the town and people are every year increaling, 
the revenues in the above-mentioned, and many other 
articles, are increaſing in proportion. | 
There is now no longer any want of the family of the 
predeceſſor. The conſumption of 5000 people, is greater 
than can be made by any fifty of the greateſt families in 


| Great Britain, The tenants ſtand in no need of diſtant 


markets, to take off the product of their farms; the 


people ſo near their own door, are already more than 


they are able to ſupply ; and what is wanting at home 


for this purpoſe,;is. ſupplied from places at greater diſs 


trance, at whatſoever price of carriage. 


All the farmers every where near the river, are now. 
ia their turn, for an act of parliament to make it na- 


vigable, that they may have an eaſy carriage for their 
corn to fo good a market. The tenants of Mr Char- 


well, that they may have the whole market to themſelves, 
are almoſt the only perſons againſ} it. But they will not 


be long able to oppoſe it. Their leaſes are near expir- 
ing; and as they are grown very. rich, there are many 


other perſons. ready. to take their farms at more than 


doublethe preſent rents, even though the river ſhould 


be made navigable, and diſtant people let in to ſell their 


proviſions together with theſe farmers. | 


As for Mr Charwell himſelf, he is. in no manner of 
1 leſt his lands ſhould fall in their. value by the cheap 
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carriage of iſions from diſtant places to his town. 
He knows avert well, that cheapneſs of proviſions was 
one great means of bringing together ſo great numbers, 
and that they muſt be held together by the ſame means. 
He ſeems to have nothing more in his thoughts, than to 
increaſe his town to ſuch an extent, that all the country 
for ten miles round about ſhall be little enough to ſupply 
it. He conſiders, that at how great a-diſtance ſaever 
proviſions ſhall be brought thither, they muſt end at laſt 
in ſo much ſoil for his eſtate, and that the farmers of o- 
ther lands will by this means contnbute to the improve- 
ment of his own, | — : Dot IM 
But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what ſort of people he has invited 
to live upon his eſtate, and how he has enabled them to 
ſubſiſt by their own labour, to the great improvement of 
bis lands, will be the ſubjects of ſome of my future pre- 
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„ 5 e eis. 
D your paper of Saturday laſt, you gave the town 
hopes, that you will dedicate . that day to religion. 
You: could not begin it better, than by warning your 
Pupils of the poiſon vented under a pretence to free · 
thinking. If you can fpare room in your next Saturday's 


paper for a few lines on the fame ſubject, theſe are a 


your diſpoſal. N „ 83 

I happened to be preſent at a public converſation of 
ſome of the defenders of this diſgourſe of free-thinking, 
ang others that differed from them; where I had the di- 
yerfion of hearing the fame men in one breath perſuade 
us to freedom of thought, «and in the next offer to de- 
monſtate that we had no freedom in any thing. One 
would think men ſhould bluſh to find themſelves intan- 
led in a greater contradiction than any the diſcourſe ri- 
dicules. This principle of free fatality, or neceſſary 
hiberty, is a worthy fundamental of the new ſect: and in* 
deed this opinion is an evidence and clearneſs ſo nearly 
related to tranſubſtantiation, that the ſame genius ſeems 
dequiſite for either. - It is fit the world ſhould kaow. how 


. 
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far reaſon abandons men that would employ it againſt re- 

ligion. Which intention, I hope, juſtifies this trouble from, 
3. J KR, | 

* Tour hearty well-wiſher, - 153 Sk 
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OSS ESI EIFS ITE ISIS ISI 
V. BE me ſake Cs ent hn: 5 

_ Peſiitu nimium indulges nimium ideptus e:; 
. Nimium ipfe oft. durus præter aquumpue & Bonum. 


Ter. Adelph. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 


He bs perpeteally coming to me, and ringing in my ears, 
| that 1 do —_— indulge him ſo much in the ar- 
| 1 


.  Hicle of dreſs: he fault lies in his own exceſſive 
and unremſonabie ſeverity. 4 


FXFJ7HE NA am in-deep meditation, ia order to give 
VY my wards proper precautions, I have a principal 
regard to the prevalence of things which people of merir 


neglect, and from which thoſe of no merit raiſe to them» 


ſelves an eſteem, | Of this nature is the buſineſs of dreſs. 
It is weak it a man of thought and reflection, to be either 


depreſſed or exalted from the perfections or diſadvantages 


of his perſon. However, there is a reſpective conduct to 


be obſerved in the habit, according to the eminent diſ- 


tinction of the body, either way. A gay youth, in the 


poſſeſſion of an ample fortune, gould not recommend his 


underſtanding to thoſe who are not of his acquaintance, 
more ſuddenſy than by ſobriety in his habit. As this is 
winning at ſirſt ſight, ſo a perſon gorgeouſly fine, which 
in ĩtfelf ſnould avoid the attraction of thè beholder's eyes, 
gives as immediate offence, —_ I Fore: © if 
l make it my buſineſs, when my Lady Lizard's young- 


eſt daughter, Miſs Molly. is making cloaths, to conſi- 


der her from head to foot; and cannot be eaſy when 
there is any doubt lies upon me concerning the colour of | 


** 
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a knot, or any other part of her head-drels ; which, by 
xs darkneſs or livelineſs, might too much ally or bright 
en her-complexion. There is ſomething looſe in looking 
as well as you poſlibly can; but it is alſo a vice not to 
take care how yourtook. -. .  *- = 
©. The indiſeretion of believing that great qualities make 
up for the want of things leſs conſiderable, is puniſhed 
tos ſeverely-in-thoſe who are guilty of it. Exery day's 
. experience us, among variety of people with whom 
| we are not acquainted that we take impreſſions too fa- 
vourable and too diſadvantageous of men at firſt ſight 
from their habit. I take this to be a point of great con- 
£Gderation.; and 1 ſhall conſider it in my future precauti - 
ons as ſuch. © As to the female world, I ſhall give them 
my opinion at large, by way of comment, upon a new 
fait of the Sparkler's, which is to come home next week. 
I defign it a model for the ladies. She and I have had 
- three private meetings about it. As to the men, I am 
very glad to hear, being myſelf a fellow of Lincoln-col- 
 tepe, that there is at laſt in one of our univerſities riſen a 
happy genius for little things. It is extremely to be la- 


mented that hitherto we come from the college as unable | 


to put on our own cloaths as we do from nurſe. We owe 
many misfortunes, and an unhappy; backwardneſs in urg- 
ing our way in the world, to the neglect of theſe leſs mat- 
ters, For this reaſon I ſhall authoriſe and ſupport the 
gentleman who writes me the following letter; and 
1 out of diffidence of the reception his propoſal 
ſhould meet with from me, he has given himſelf too 
ludicrous a figure, I doubt not but from his notices to 
make men who cannot arrive at learning in that place, 

come from thence without appearing ignorant; and ſuchk 
as can, to be truly knowing without appearing bookiſn. 


* 
. 
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8 IX. ; "Oxford, March 18. 1712-13. 
I FORESEE that you. will have many correſpondents 
in this place; but as I have often obſerved with grief 

of heart, that ſcholars are wretchedly ignorant in the 
ſcience I profeſs, I fla:ter myſelf that my letter will gain 
- @ place in your paper. | have made it my ſtudy, Sir, 
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in theſe ſeats of learning, to look into the nature of 
dreſs, and am what they call an academical beau. I 
have often lamented, chat I am obliged to wear a grave 
habit, fince by that means I have not an opportunity to 
5 ce faſhions amongſt our young gentlemen; and 
ſo am forced, conFary'to my own inclinations, and the 
expectation of all who know me, to appear in print; 1 
have indeed met wirh ſome ſucceſs in the projects I have 
commudicated to: ſome ſparks with whom I am intimate; 
and 1 cannot, without a ſecret triumph confeſs, that the 


ſleeves turned up with green velvet, which now flouriſh 


throughout the univerſity, ſprung originally from my in · 
vention. | , ne | 

As it is neceſſary to have the head clear, as well as 
the complexion 3 to be perfect in this part of learning, 1 
rarely mingle with the men, (for I abhor wine), but 
frequent the tea tables of the ladies. I know every part 
of their dreſs, and can name all their things by their 
names. I am conſulted about every ornament they buy; 
and, I ſpeak it without vanity, have a very pretty fancy 


to knots and the like. Sometimes I take a needle and ſpot 


a piece of muſlin for pretty Patty Croſs-ſtitch, who is 
my preſent favourite ; 'which, ſhe fays, I do neatly e- 
rough : or read one of your papers, and explain the 
motto; which they all like mightily. But then 1 am 
a ſort of petty tyrant amongſt them: for I own 1 have 
my humours. If any thing be amiſs, they are ſure Mr 


| Sleek will find fault: if any hoity toity things make a 


fuſs, they are ſure to be taken to pieces the next viſit, I 
am the dread of poor Celia, whoſe wrapping-gown is not 
right India; and am avoided by Thaleſtris in her ſecond- 


hand mantua, which ſeveral maſters of arts think very 


fine, whereas I perceived it had been ſcoured with half 


WH aneye.” 


Thus have I endeavoured to improve my underſtand- 
ing; and am deſirous to communicate my innocent diſ- 
coveries to thoſe, who, like me, may diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves more to advantage by their bodies than their 
minds. l: do not think the pains I have taken in theſe 
my ſtudies thrown away; ſince by theſe means, though 
am not very valuable, I am however not diſagreeable. 


Would gentlemen but reflect upon what I ſay, they 
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would. take care to make the beſt of themſelves; for 1 
think it intolerable, that a blockhead ſhould: be a ſloven. 
Though every man cannot fill his head with learning, it 
is in any one's power to wear a pretty: periwig. Let him 
who cannot ſay a witty thing, keep his teeth white at 
leaſt ; he who hath no knack at vritiag ſonnets, may 
however have a ſoft handzand he may arch his eye-brows, 
who hath not ſtrength of genius for the mathematics. 
After the concluſion of the peace, we ſhall undoubt- 
edly have new faſhions: from France; and I have ſome 
_ reaſon to. think, that ſome particulatities+in the garb of 
their- abbes, may-be tranſplanted hither to advantage. 
What I find becoming in their dreſs, I hope I may, 
without the imputation of being popiſhly inclined, adopt 
into. our habits ; but would willingly have the autho- 
rity of the GUARDIANito countenance me in this harm- 
leſs deſign, I would not. hereby aſſume to myſelf a ju- 
riſdiction over any of our youth, but ſuch as are incapa- 
ble of improvement any other way. As for the auk - 


ward creatures, that mind their ſtudies, I look upon 


them as irreclaimable: but over the aforementioned or- 
der of men, 1 deſite a. commiſſion from you to exerciſe 
full authority. Hereby I ſhall be enabled from time to 
time to introduce ſeveral pretty oddneſſes in the taking 
and tucking up of gowns, to regulate the dimenſions of 

wige, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or-nar- 


row che -hems. of bands, as I ſhall think moſt for the pub - 


lic good. Þ At 
l. hare prepared a treatiſe againſt the cravat and bar- 
daſh, which J am told is not ill done; and have thrown 
together ſome haſty obſervations. upon ſtockings, which 
my friends aſſure me I need not be aſhamed of. But 1 
{hall not offer them to.the public, - till they are approved 
df at our female club; which I am the more willing to 
do, becauſe I am ſute of their praiſe 3 for they own 1 
underſtand theſe things better -than they do. I ſhall 
herein be very proud of your encouragement : for next 
to keeping the univerſity clean, my greateſt ambition is 
h, 5:5; | = 
WV EL 
Tour maſt obedi ent humble ſer vant, 
; rot. 7 SIMON SLEEK! 
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Na 11. Tueſday, March 24, 


Dum doceo inſanire omnes, vos ordine adite. 

een, 
Aitend my lecture, whilſt I plainly baus. 
That all mankind are mad, from bigh to low.” 


* 


| K is an oblique way of reproof; which takes off 


f from the ſharpneſs of it; and an addreſs in flat · 
try, which makes it agreeable though never fo-groſs. 
But of all flatterers, the moſt ſkilful is he who can do 
what ycu like, without ſaying any thing which argues 


you do it for his ſake ; the moſt winning circumſtance in 


the world being the conformity of manners. I ſpeak of 
this as a practice neceſſary in gaiving people of ſenſe, 
who are not yet given up to ſelf · conceit; Thoſe who 


are far gone in admiration of themſelves, need not be 
treated with ſo much delicacy. The following letter 
puts this matter in a pleaſant and uncommon light. The 
author of it attacks this vice with an air of compliance, 
and alarms us againſt it by exorting us to it. 


e 
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A you profeſs to encourage all: thoſe: who any way 


contribute to the: public good, I flatter: myſelf 1 


may claim your countenance- and protection: I am by 


profeſſion a mad doctur, but of a peculiar kind; not 


of thoſe whoſe aim · it is to remove phrenzies, but one 
who makes it = buſinefs to confer an-agreeable mad- 
0 


neſs on my fellow · creatures, for their mutual dekght 
and benefit.” Since it it agreed by the: philoſophers, that 


8 happineſs and miſery. conſiſt chiefly in the-ima gination, 


nothing is more neceſſary to: mankind in general- than 
this pleaſing dilirium, which renders every one ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and perſuades him that all others are e- 


1 
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I have for ſeveral years, both at home and abroad, 
made this ſcience my particular ſtudy, which, 1 may ven- 
ture to ſay, I have improved in almoſt all the courts of 
Europe; and have reduced it into ſo ſafe and eaſy a me- 
thod, as to practiſe it on both ſexes, of what diſpoſition, 
age, or quality ſoever, with ſucceſs, What enables me-ro 
perform this great work, is the uſe of my ob/equium ca- 
tholicon, or the grand elixir, to ſupport the ſpirits of hu- 
man nature. This remedy is of the molt grateful flavour 
in the world, and agrees with all taſtes whatever. It is 
delicate to the ſenſes, delightful in the operation, may be 
taken at all hours without confinement, and is as proper- 
ly given at a ball or playhouſe as in a private chamber, 
It reſtores and vivifies the molt dejected minds, corrects 
and extracts all that is painful in the knowledge of a 
man's ſelf, One doſe of it will inſtantly diſperſe itſelf 
through the whole animal ſyſtem, diſſipate the ùrſt mo- 


tions of diſtrult ſo as never to return; and ſo exhilarate 


the brain, and rarify the gloom of reflexion, as to give 
the patients a new flow of ſpirits, a vivacity of behaviour, 
and a pleaſing dependence vpon their own capacities. 
Let a perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe him not to 
deſpair; even though he has been troubled many years 
with reſtleſs reflexions, which by lang neglect, have 
ö | into ſettled conſideration. Thoſe that have 
been dng.by ſatyr, may here [find a certain antidote, 
which infallibly diſperſes all the remains of poiſon that 
has been left in the underſtanding by bad cures. It for- 


tißes the heart againſt the rancour of pamphlets, the in | 


veteracy of epigrams, and the mortification of lampoons ; 


as has been often r- by ſeveral perſons of both 
ons 


ſexes during the of Tunbridge and the Bath. 
I I could, as further inſtances of my ſucceſs, produce 
certificates and teſtimonials from the favourites and 
ghoſtly fathers of the molt eminent princes of Europe; 
bur ſhall- content myſelf with the mention of. a few 
cures,” which I have performed by this my grand uni- 
verſal reſtorative, during the practice of one month only 

ſince I came to this city, 3 9851 
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Cures in the month of February 171 3. | 
George Spondee, Eſq;- poet, and inmate of the pa- 
riſh” of St Paul's, Govent-garden; fell into violent firs 
of the ſpleen upon a thin third night, He had been 
friphted into a vertigo by the ſound-of-cat-calts on the 
firit day; and the frequent hiſſings on the ſecond, made 


him unable to endure the bare pronunciation of the let - 


ter 8. I ſearched into the cauſes of his diſtemper; and 
by the preſcription of a doſe of my obſeguiumm prepar- 
ed ſecundum ariem, recovered him to his natural ſtate 
of madneſs. I caſt in at proper intervals the words, 
Ill taſte of the town, Envy of critics, Bad performance 
of: the actors, and the like. He is ſo perfectly cured; 
that he has promiſed to bring another play upon the {tage 


next winter. 


A lady of profeſſed virtue, of the pariſn of St James's; 
Weſtminſter, who hath deſired her name may be con- 
cealed; having taken offence at a phraſe of double mean- 
ing. in converſation, undiſeovered by any other in ths 


company, ſuddenly fell into a cold fit of modeſty. Up- 
on a right application of praiſe of her virtue, I threw 


the lady into an agreeable waking dream, ſettled the 
fermentation of her blood into a warm charity, ſo as to 
make her look. with patience on the very gentleman that 
. Hikaria, of the pariſh of St Giles's in the Fields, a cos 
quette of long practice, was, by the reprimand of an 
old maiden, reduced to look grave in company, and de- 
ny herſelf the play of the fan. In ſhort, ſhe was brought 


4 to ſuch melancholy circumſtances, that ſhe would ſome- 


times unawares fall into devotion at church. I adviſed 
her to take a few innocent freedums with occaſional kiſſes, 
preſcribed her the exerciſe of the eyes, and immediately 
raiſed her to her former ſtate. of life. She on a-ſudden © 
recovered her dimples, furled her fan, threw round her 
glances, and for theſe two Sundays laſt paſt has not once 
deen ſeen in an attentive - poſture, This the church= 
wardens are ready to atteſt upon-oath. | 
Andrew Terror, of the Middle- Temple, Mohock, 
was: almoſt induced, by an aged bencher of the ſame 
houſe, to leave off bright converſation, and. pore over 
| E 3 


— 


| 
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Coke upon Littleton. He was ſo ill, that his hat began 
to flap, and he was ſeen one day in the laſt term at Welſt- 
minſter- hall. This patient had quite loft his ſpirit of 
contradiction ; I, by the diſtillation of a few of my vi- 
vifying drops in his ear, drew him from his lethargy, 
and re him to his uſual vivacious miſunderſtanding. 
He is at preſent very eaſy in his condition. 5 
I will not dwell upon the recital of the innumerable 
cures I have performed within twenty days laſt paſt; but 
rather proceed to exhort all perſons, of whatever age, | © 
complexion, or quality, to take as ſoon as poſſible of | ” 
this my intellectual oil; which applied at the ear, feiz= {> 
es all the ſenſes with a moſt agreeable tranſport ; and 
diſcovers its effects, not only to the fatisfaftion of the ** 
patient, but all who converſe with, attend upon, or a» 
ny way relate to him or her that receives the kindly in- 
ſection. It is often adminiſtred by chambermaids, var 
lets, or any the moſt ignorant do:neſtic ; it being one pe- 
culiar excellence of this my oil, that it is moſt prevalent 
the more unskilful the perſon is or appears who applies 
it, It is abſolutely neceſſary for ladies to take a doſe of 
it juſt before they take coach to go a-viſiting, 
But I offend the public, as Horace ſaid, when I treſ- 
paſs on any of your time, Give me leave then, Mr I- 
RONSIDE, to make you a preſent of a dram or two of 
my oil, though I have cauſe to fear my preſcriptions will 
not have the effect upon you 1 could wiſh : therefore 1 
do not endeavour to bribe you in my favour by the pre- 
ſent of my oil, but wholly depend upon your public ſpi- 
rit and generolity ; which, I hope, will recommend to the 
world the uſeful endeavours of, TORE, A 
1 . . „„ 
Tour moſi obedient, moſt faithful, moſt devoted, 
| moſt bumble ſervant and admirer, 
3 GNATRHO. 
*}* Beware of counterfeits, fbr ſuch are abroad. 
MN. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reaſonable 


rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, who deſire to be 
qualified for writing dedications; and to young lovers 
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and fortune-hanters, to be paid at the day of marriage. 
I inſtract perſons of bright capacities to flatter others, 
and thoſe of the meaneſt to flatter themfelves. 
I was the firſt inventor of pocket looking · glaſſes. 
d 


M NN NEM N 
Na 12. Wedneſday, March 15. 
Vel quia nil rectum, nift qued placuit fibi, decunt': 


Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribu. 
| 2 | Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 84. 


5 Imitated. 
You'd think n fools diſgrac d the former reign, 


Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, © 
Who ſcorn a lad ſhould match his father's kill, 


Aud having once been wrong will be ſo /lili, Pope. 
Hen a poem makes it firſt appearancein the world, 


W I have always obſerved, that it gives employ- 
ment to a greater number of critics, than any other kind 


of writing. Whether it be that moſt men, at ſome time 


of their lives, have tried their talent that way, and there- 
by thiak they have a right to judge; or whether they 
imagine, that their making ſhrewd obſervations upon the 
polite arts, gives them a pretty figure; or whether there 
may not be ſome jealouſy and caution in beitowing ap- 
plauſe upon thoſe who write chiefly for fame: what- 
ever the reaſons be, we find few diſcouraged by the des» 


;  licacy and danger of ſuch an undertaking. 


I think it certain, that moſt men are naturally not on · 
ly capable of being pleaſed with that which rakes agree: 
able pictures in the fancy, but willing alſo to own it. 
But then there are many, who, by falſe applications of 
ſome rules ill underſtood, or out of deference to men 
whoſe opinions they value, have formed to themſelves 
certain ſchemes and ſyſtems of ſatisfaction, and will not 
be pleaſed out of their own way. Theſe are not cri · 
tics themſelves, but readers of critics, who, without 


the labour of peruſing authors, are able to give their 


characters in general; and know juſt as much of the ſe» 


veral ſpecies of poetry, as thoſe who read books of geo- 
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aphy do of the genius of this or that people or nation. 
Tee 5 deliver their opinions ſententiouſly, 
and in terms; to which it being impoſſible rea- 
dily to frame compleat anfwers, they have often the fa- 
tisfaction of leaving the board in triumph. As young 
perſons, and particularly the ladies, are liable to be led 
aſide by theſe tyrants in wit, I ſhall examine two or three 3 
of the many (iratagems- they uſe, and ſubjoin ſuch pre- | 'I 
cautions 57 may hinder candid readers from being deceiy® | 
ed thereby. e | 8 
The firſt ſhall take notice of, is an objection commonly ; 15 
ofitred,. vin. That ſuch a poem hath iadeed ſome good 
© lines in it, but it is not- a regular piece. This for 7 
the moſt part is urged+by: thoſe - whoſe knowledge: is 
drawn from fome famous French critics, _ have Þ| 
written upon the epie poem, the drama, and the preat 
kinds . rs cannot ſubſiit without great 4 
regularity but ought by no means to be required in 4 
odcs,' epiſtles, panegyrics, and the like, which natural- 
ly admit of greater liberties. The enthuſiaſm in odes, 
and the freedom of epiſtles, is rarely diſputed: but 
I have often. heard the poems upon public occaſions, 
written in heroic verſe, which t chuſe to call panegyrics, 
ſeverely cenſured upon this a coount. The reaſon where- 
of 1 cannot gueſs,” unleſs it be, that» becauſe they are 
written in the ſame kind of numbers and ſpirit as an- e 

ic poem, they ought therefore to have the ſame regu : 
arity. Now, an epic poem conſiſting chiefly in narrati-- 
on, it ĩs peceflary that the incidents Id be related iv | 7 
the ſame order- that they are. ſuppoſed to have been 
tranſacted. But in. works of the above mentioned. kind, 5 
there is no more reaſon that ſuch order ſhould be obſer - 
ved, than that an oration:ſhould- be as methodical as an 
hiſtory. I think it ſufficient, that the great hints ſug - 
geſted ſrom the ſubject, be ſo diſpoſed, that the firſt 
may naturally prepare the reader for what follows, and 
fo on; and that their places cannot be changed without 
diſadvantage to the whole. I will add further, that 
ſometimes gentle deviations, ſometimes bold, and even 
abrupt digreſſions, where the dignity of the ſubject ſeems 
to give the impulſe, are proofs of a noble genius; as 
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uritten with caſe. I hereby therefore give the gemeel 
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winding about, and returning artfully to the main defigns. 


are marks of addreſs and dexterity, 


Another artifice made uſe of by pretenders to criti- 
ciſm, is an infinuatian, That all that is good, is bor- 
£-rowed from the ancients.” Thiis is very common in 
the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts too; 
but is often urged by men of no great learning, for rea- 
ſons very obvious. Now, nature being ſtill the ſame; 
it is impoſſible for any modern writer to paint her other- 
wiſe than the aneients have done. If, for example, I 
was to deſcribe the general's horſe at the battle of Blen- 
heim, as my fancy repreſented ſuch a noble beaſt, and 
that deſcription ſhould reſemble what Virgil hath drawn 
for the horſe of his hero, it would be almoſt as ill-na- 
tured to urge that I had ſtollen my deſcription from Vir- 


gil, as to reproach the Duke of Marlborough for fighting 


only like Eneas. All that the moſt exquiſite jndgment 
can perform, is, out of that great vanety of circum - 
ſtances wherein natural objects may be conſidered, to 
ſelect the moſt beautiful; and to place images in ſuch 
views and lights, as will affe& the fancy after the moſt 
delightful manaer. But over and above a juſt painting 
of nature, a learned reader will find a new beauty ſeper- 
added in a happy imitation of ſome famous anclent, as it 
revives in his mind the pleaſure he took in his firſt read- 
ing ſuch an author. Such copyings as theſe give that 
kind of double delight which we perceive, when we look 
upon the children of a beautiful couple ; where the eye 


is not more charmed 'with the ſymmetry of the parts, 


than the mind by obſet ring the reſemblance tranſmitted: 


from parents to their offspring, and the mingled features 
of the father and mother. The phraſes of holy writ, and 
alluſions to ſeveral paſſages in the inſpired writings, tho. 
not produced as proofs of doctrine, add majeſty and au- 
thority to the nobleſt diſcourſes of the pulpit : in like 
manner, an imitation of the air of Homer and Virgil 
raiſes the dignity of modern poetry, and makes it appear 
ſtately and venerable. * 125 | 
The laſt obſervation I ſhall make at preſent, is upon 
the diſguſt taken by thoſe critics, who put on their 
cloaths prettily,  diflike every thing that is not 
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part of the learned world to underſtand, that every 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed in 
fanguage ſuitable to it, is written with caſe. There are 
fome things which muſt be written with-ſtrength, which 
nevertheleſs are eaſy. The ſtatne of the Gladiator, tho* 7 
repreſented in ſuch a poſture as ſtrains every muſele, is 
as ealy as that of Venus; becauſe the one expreſſes 
ſtrength and fury as naturally as the other doth beauty 
and ſoftneſs. The paſſions are ſometimes to be rouſed, 
as well as the fancy to be entertained; and the ſoul to 
be exalted and enlarged, as well as ſoothed. This 
often requires a raiſed, figurative ſtyle z which readers 
of low apprehenſions, or ſoft and languid diſpoſitions, 
having heard of the-words fuſtian and bombaſt, are apt 
to reject as ſtiff and affected language. But nature and 
reaſon appoint different garbs for different things; and 
fince I write this to the men of dreſs, I will alt them, if 
a ſoldier who is to mount a breach, ſhould be adorned 
kke a beau who is ſpruced up for a ball ? 


SSH M Mx 
N 13. Fhurſday, March 26. | 


Pure et Tiberalitate liberos © 

Retinere ſatius eſſe credo, quam metu. | 

55 20 FELL Ter. Adelph, Act. 1. Sc. 1. 
Teſleem it better is lecp children in awe by a ſenſe of 
ame, and a condeſcenſion to their inclinations, than 


* fear. Aſs © „ 7 3 
VH E reader has had ſome aceount of the whole fa- 

1 mily of the Lizards, except the younger ſons. 

Theſe are thtbranthes which ordinarily ſpread them- 
elves, when they happen to be hopeful, into other 
- hoaſes, and new generations, as honourable,, numerous, 
and wealthy, as thoſe from whence they are derived. 
For this reaſon it is, that a very peculiar regard is to be 
dad to their education + . 

_ - Young men when. they are good for. any: thing, and 
left to their own inclinations, delight either in thoſe 
accompliſtiments we call their exerciſe, in the ſports of 
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* the field, or in letters. Mr Thomas, the ſecond ſon, 
does not follow any of theſe with too deep an attention, 
bat took to each of them enough never to appear ungrace- 
ful or ignorant. © This general inclination makes him the 
more agreeable, and 'faves him from the imputation of 
pedantry. His carriage is ſo eaſy, that he is acceptable 
to all with whom he converſes: he generally falls in with 
tie inclination of his company, is never aſſuming, or pre- 
fers himſelf to others. Thus he always gains favour with- 
out envy, and has every man's good wiſhes. It is re- 
markable, that from his birth to this day, tho' he is now 
four and twenty, I do not remember that he has ever had 
a debate with any of his play - fellows of friends; * 
His thoughts, and preſent applications, are to get in- 
to a court · iſe; for which, indeed, I cannot but think 
him peculiarly formed. For he has jeined to his com- 
placency of manners a great natural ſagacity, and can 
very well diſtinguiſh between things and appearances. 
That way of life, wherein all men are rivals, demands 
great circumſpection to avoid controverlies ariſing from 
different intereſts ; but he who is by nature of a flexible 
temper, has his work half done. I have been particu- 
larly pleaſed with his behaviour towards women, He 
has the ſkill, in their converſation, to converſe with 
them as a man would with thoſe from whom he might 
have expectations, but without making requeſts. I 
don't know that I ever heard him make what they call 
a compliment, or be particular in his addreſs to any Ha» 
dy; and yet I never heard any woman ſpeak of him but 
with a peculiar regard; I believe he has been often be- 
loved, but know not that he was ever yet a lover. 
The great ſeoret among them is to be amiable without 
*: deſign. - He has a voluble ſpeech, a vacant counte- 
© nance, and eaſy action, which repreſents rhe fact which 
: he is relating, with greater delight than it would have 
been to have been preſent at the tranſaction he re- 
counts. For you fee it only your own way by the bare 
narration, but have the additional pleaſure of his ſenſe 
of it by his manner of repreſentiog it. There are mixed 
in his talk ſo many pleaſant ironies, that things which 
deſerve the ſevereſt language are made ridiculous inſtead 


of odious, and you fee every thing in the moſt good- 
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natured aſpect it. can bear. It is wonderfully entertain- 
ing to me, to hear him ſq exquiſitely pleaſant, and never 
lay an ill natured thing. He is with all bis acquaint- 
ance the perſon generally choſen to reconcile any diſſer- 
ence; and if it be capable of accommodation, Tom 
Lizard is an unexceptionable - referee. It has happened 
to him more than once, that he has been employed, by 
each oppoſite, in a ptivate mauner, to feel the pulſe of 
the adverfary.; and when each has propoſed the deciſion 
of the matter by any whom the other ſhould name, he 
has taken hold of the occaſion, and put on the authority 
aſſigned by them both, ſo ſeaſonably, that they have be- 

un a new correſpondence with. each other, fortified by 

is friendſhip, to whom they both owe the value they 
have for one another, and conſequently confer a greater 
meaſure of their good-will upon the interpoſer. 1 muſt 
repeat, that, above all, my young man is excellent at 
raiſing the ſubject on which he ſpeaks, and caſting a light 


n it more agreeable to his company, than they thought 


the ſubject was capable of. He avoids all emotion and 
violence, and never is warm but on an affectionate occa- 


ſion. Gentlenei is what peculiarly. diſtinguiſhes him | 


from other men, and it runs through all his words and 
Q; MP 


make, nor. ſo ready to accommodate himſelf to the hu- 
mours and inclinations of other men, but to weigh what 
paſſes with ſome ſeverity, He is ever ſearching into the 
firlt ſprings and cauſes of any action or | circumſtance, 

inſomuch that if it were not to be expected that ex- 
perience and converſation would allay that humour, it 
mult a turn him to 1 But it is not 
proper to b in upon an inquiſitive temper, that is 
of uſe to him in the way of life which he propoſes to 
himſelf, to wit, the ſtudy of the law, and the endeavour 
to arrive at a faculty in pleading. I have been very 
careful to kill in him any pretenſions to follow men 
already eminent, any farther, than as their ſucceſs is an 
encouragement ; but make it my endeavour to cheriſh, 
in the principal and firlt place, his eager purſuit of ſolid 
knowledge in his profeſhon. For 1 think, that clear 
conception will produce clear expreſſion ; and clear ex- 


Mr : the next brother, is not of this ſmooth 
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proper adien. I never faw 2a man ſpeak very 
„where 1 could not apparently obſerve this; Ws 4 
it ſhall be a mm with me will I fee an inſtance to the 
contrary. When young and unexperienced men take 
any particular perſon for their pattern, they are apt to 
; in ſuch things, to which their want of 
knowledge makes them attribute ſacceſs, and not to the 
real cauſes of-it. Thus ane may have an air which pro- 
ceeds from a jult ſufficiency and knowledge of the mat- 
ter before him, which may naturally produce ſome moti- 
on bf his head and body, which 2 become the bench 
N y. wrong would this 
be in a youth at his firſt appearance, . when it is not well 
eyen from the ſerjeant of the greateſt weight and digni- 
ty? But 1 Will, at this time, with an hint only of his way 
of life, leave Mr William at his ſtudy in-the Temple. 
The youngeſt ſon, Mr John, is now in the twentieth 
year of his age, and has had the good fortune and ho- 
nour to be choſen laſt election fellow of All-Souls college 
in Oxford. He is very graceful in his perſon ; has 
height, fkreugth, vigour, and a certain chearfulneſs and 
ſerenity chat creates'a fort of love, which people at firlt 
fight obſerves ripening into eſteem, He has a ſublime 


vein in poetry, and a warm manner in recommending ei- 
ther in or writing, whatever he has carneſtly at 


heart. This excellent young man has devoted himſelf 

3 * n= _— an aptitude to 
every agreeabſe quality, eve talent, that 
A ſhine in a kb A tad a 
camp, he is reſolved to go into holy orders. He is in- 
ſpired with a true ſenſe of that function, when choſen 

from a regard to the intereſts of piety and virtue; and 
a ſcorn of whatever men call great in a tranſitory being, 

when it comes in competition with what is = bears | 
and eternal. Whatever men would undertake from 2 
paſſion to glory, whatever they would do for the ſervice 
of their country, this youth has a mind prepared to at- 
chieve for the ſalvation of ſouls. What gives me great 
hopes that he will one day make an extraordinary figure 

in the Chriſtian world, is, that his invention, his me- 
mory, judgment and imagination,”are always employed 
7 —_—_ view; an - do not doubt but in my fu- 

or. I. | 
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ture precautions to preſent the youth of - this age wit 
more agreeable narrations, compiled by this young — 


on the ſubject. of heroic piety, than n can meet 
* oo” —_— 5 8 and honour.” 
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0 U having i in pour Beſt - ; ante; among 
other things, that you will publiſh whatever you 
may Tonduce'to the Tana of che conver- 
kation of gentlemen, 1 cannot but hope you will give 
my young maſters, when I have told you their age, 
| 1 and how they lead their lives, and who, 
h I ſay it, are as docile as any | youths in Europe, 


on which. they very much want, to reſtrain them 
"Fam the infection of bad company, and ſquandering a- 


22 their time in idle and uoworthy purſuits, A word 


om you, I am very well aſſured, will p prevail more with 


e eldeſt is .now about ſeventeen years of age, and the 
unger fifteen, born of noble parentage,. and to plenti- 
ful fore. They have a very good father and mother, 


ernor; but come very Kaen — a- 
. a il) in che ſight of 


-— which, ] obſerve. have moſt * aye is hoeſes and 
Fock -fghting 5 which they wo.well-underliand, being al- 
moſt poſitiue ar firſt fight to tell you which horſe will 
Vin the match, and which, cock che battle; and if you 
ate of another opinion, will 9 you a 


than aq remonſſtance they will meet with at home. 
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' theirown; and-it is odds but you loſe. What I fear 
to be the greateſt prejudice to them, is their keeping 
much cloſer to their horſes. heels than their books, ang 
comverſing more with. their ſtable-men and lackies, th 
with their relations and men; and - 1 apprehend, | 
are at this time better ſkilled how to > hold the reins, and 
drive a coach, than'to tranſlate a verſe in Virgil or - 4 
race. For other day taking a walk abroad, they 
- accidentally in the fields with two young ladies. who 
converſation. they were very much pleaſed with; and 
being deſirous to ipgratiate 3 further into their 
favour, prevailed with them, though they. had never 
ſeen them before in their lives, to take the ait in a coach 
ol their father's which waited. for them 2 — end of 
Gray's:Ilan lane. The youths ran with the. wings of 
love, and. ordered the. coachman to wait at- the town's 
end till het came back. One of our young gentlemen 
bb before, and r'other behind, to act the parts they . 
by the direction and example of their com- 
3x pains E themſelves for, and* 
ed. off. . What mean entertainments will 
in, it is inpſile to forelee ; but a precaution. up- 
| op that ſubject might prevent very great calamities in a 
very worthy family, Who take in your papers, and might 
Na be alarmed at what * Nh e ade 
W 1 3 | | 
En & 7 * 
Dur . bm ere. 
5 - 
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did not think fit to take notice of. It gives me the 
dy ws * did — becauſe I am coofi- 

a young. whom I mentioned, 

would have.confidered how-far what was ſaid in my let- 
ter, concerned himſelf ; + Which it is now too late 
to reflect. His-ingenious ſon, the coachman, ſe- 
venteen nr and 
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whole day was ſpent in expectation of an opportunity; 
but in — . of ĩt be bad kind looks from a diſtant 
window I by a brandiſh of his whip, 
and a compaſs: taken.to drive round, and ſhow his activity. 
and l readineſs to convey her where ſhe ſhould command 
him. Upon the approach. of the evening, a note was 
thrown into his coach by a porter, to acqyaint. him, that 
his miſtreſs and her mother ſhould take coach exactly at 
| ſeven o'clock; but that the mother was to be ſet down, 
and the- daughter ro go further, and call again, The 
happy minute came at laſt, hen our hack had:the hap- 
1 to take in his expected fare, attended by her mo- 
ther, and the young lady with whom he had, ficlt met her. 
The mother I Sib ia the Strand, and her daugh- 
ter, ordered to call on her when ſhe came from her 
couſin's an hour afterwards, The mother was not ſo 
unſkilful as not to: have inſtructed her daughter whom to 
ſend for, and how to behave herſelf when her lover 
ſtiould urge her conſent. We yet know no further par 
ticulars, but that my young maſter was married laſt night 
at Knightſhidge, in the preſence of this brother, and two 
or three other perſons; and that juſt befdre the ceremo - 
ny he took his brother aſide, and aſked him to marry the 
other young woman. Now, Sir, I wil not harangus up · 
on this adventure: but only obſerye; that. if the. educa- 
tion of this compound creature had been more care ful as 
. ta his rational part, the animal life in him had not, per: 
| * haps, been fo forward, but he might. have waited longer 
+ } 5 2 he was a husband. However, as the whole town 
will in a..day or two know the names, perſons, and o- 
ther ; circumſtances, . think this properly lies cbeſbre 
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thers z but my, young maſter's fate is irrerosable. I am, 
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Sperer ibn; ſudet multum, N ague laboret, 
Auſus idem ——— Hor. Ars Poet. v. 249, 


All men will try, and hope to write a well, 
Aud C20 without much AA be * 
| Roſcommon, 


Came yeſterday into ths partour; where I found 
Mrs Cornelia, my Lady's third 3 all alone, 
reading a paper; which, as 1 afterwards found, con- 
tained a copy of verſes upon love and friendſhip. She, 
1 believe, apprehended that I bad glanced my eye upon 
the paper, and, by the order and diſpoſition of the lines, 
might diftingaiſh that they were poetry; and -—— ung 
with an innocent confuſion in her face, "the told me, 1 
might read them if 1 pleaſed, and ſo withdrew. By 
the hand at firſt fight, 1 coold oor gueſs' whether they 
came from a beau or a lady; but having put on my 
ſpectacles, and peruſed them carefully, 1 ſound, by fame 
peculiar modes in ſpelling, and a certain negligence in 
r, that it was a female ſonnet. 1 have fince 
— that ſhe hath a correſpondent? in the country 
who is as bookiſh as herſelf ; that they write to one an- 
other by the names of Aftrea and Dorinda, and ure mgh- 
tily admired for their eaſy — As I ſhould: be loth 
to have a poeteſa in our family ee 
harſhly to croſs the e 2 young lady's genius; 1 
choſe rather wo throw together ſome thoug te Wow thee 
kind of poetry which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
eaſy, than to riſk the fame of Mrs Cornelia's friend, by 
expoſing her work to public view. | 
Ii have faid, in a foregoing paper, that every thought 
. which is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed in a lan- 
nage ſuitable to it, is written with caſe; which 1 of- 
| Fred i in anſwer to thoſe who aſk for eaſe in all kinds of 
: and it is ſo far true, as it ſtates the notion of 
n — as that is — to what is 
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| give the ſoul proportionably 


DET: feRtion of eaſy writing. 
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 inflance in Tore, 'which is obſerved to 
molt finiſhed performances in this ki 
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forced or affected. But as there is an eaſy mein, and 
y drefs, fo called; fo there is an eafy ſort 
of poetry. Ia order to write eably, it is neceſſary, in 
the firſt place, to think eaſily. Now. to Kl. 
ferent ſubjects, men think differently. Anger, ry, and 
the rough paſſions, awaken ſtrong hts; glory, 
grandeur, power, raiſe great thoughts ; 

choly, ſolitude, and whatever gently touches 22 ſoul, 


inſpires eaſy ſu ubjedts 


thoughts. 
Of the thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe gentle 

* are ſome which may be ſet off by ſtile and _ 

ment; others there are, which the more fimply th 


tions. The figures of ſtyle added to them, ſerve only 
to hide a beauty, ty, however gracefully I ve. 
and are thrown oy _ t upon a — gg 
But here not only of fancy is requiſite to ex- 
wo. ef Images, bur al niceneſa of 
judgment to cull out thoſe, which, without the adyan- 
tage defy, By tes ems, wha their own intrinſic 
Mo pers rg whatſoever ſeems to demand 

ted, that only which appears to be 
CINE bs + dank ae A will be hid 
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fafeſt to form a of him: 
1 dy hae yen: 
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removed out of the lover's way. 
* 19d pheing them in ugreable — 
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are the - fineſt ſeorets of-all poetry: but the recollection 


of little circumſtances, is the lover's ſole. meditation; 
and relating them pleaſantly, the buſineſs of his life. 


Accordingly we ſind that the moſt. celebrated authors 


of this rank excel in love · verſes. Out of · ten thouſand 
inſtances I ſhall name one, which. I think the molt deli- 
cate and tender I ever ſaw. hh | 

To myſelf 1 gh often; without knowing why; 

And when ab 
A man who hath ever been in love, will be touched at 
the reading of theſe lines; and every one who now feels 
chat · paſſion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced, it appears how difficult 

it is to write eaſy. But when eaſy writings fall into 
the hands of an ordinary reader, they appear to him ſo 
natural and unlaboured, that he immediately reſolves 
to write; and fancies, that all he hath to do, is to take 
no pains, Thus he thinks indeed ſimply; but. the 


thoughts, not being choſen with judgment: are not 
beautiful. He, it is true, expreſſes himſelf plainly; but 


flatly withal. Again, if a. man of vivacity takes it in 
his head to wiite this way, what ſelf · denial muſt he un 
dergo, when bright points of wit occur to his fancy? 
How difficult will he find it to reject florid phraſes, and 
pretty embelliſhments of ſtyle ? So true it is, that ſim- 
plicity. ob all things-is the hardeſt to be copied, and eaſe 


to be acquired with the greateſt labour. Our family 
knows very well how ill lady Flame looked, when ſh 
imitated Mrs Jane in a plain black ſuit. And 1 remem- 
ber, when Frank Courtly was ſaying the other day, that 
any. man might write eaſy; I only aſked him, if he 
thought it poſſible that Squire Hawthoro ſhould ever 
come-into a room as he did? He made me a very hand- 
ſome bow, and anſwered with a ſmile, Mr IaoxsIpR, 
von have convinced me.“ 7} - 
371 ſhall conclude this paper h obſerving, that paſtoral 
poetry, which is the moſt rable kind of ealy writ- 
ing, hath the ofteneſt been attempted with ill facceſs of 
am ſort whatſoever. I fhall therefore, ia a little time, 


communicate my thoughts upon that ſudject to the public. 


t from Phyllis, -methinks I could die. 
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Sit tibi muſa tyre folerr, et cantor * a 
N Hor. Ars Poet. v. 406. 
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© You firſt have taught me how to . 
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"The fond 8 0 no. ot | 


97 Boat not, miſtaken . thy art 
ts” To pleaſe my partial eyes; 
The 2 that have ſubdu'd my heart, 
| N may deſpile,. r 
#972 E K. . . 
7B Thy face is to my bumour made, 
© + Another it may fright; _. - 
3, Perhaps by ſome fond whim eee, 
Io oddrels 1 delight, 


ur „ III. | 
Valin youth, to your confuſion know; | 

+ paths love's exceſs _ | 
Ton all 1 75 faney d beauties owe, 7 
* * fade as that grows leſs. 
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| For. your, own fake, if not for mine, 

You ſhould preſerve. my fire: "= 
Since you, my ſwain, no more will ſhine, | 
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Ah teach me to be happy to I 
- "was 1 
But ſhe, alas! unkindly wile, 4 
To all my ſighs and tears replies, 7 
* *Tis ev'ry prudent maid's concern 'I 
Fer lover's fondneſs to improve: "4 
If to be happy. you ſhall learn, 7 | 
«1, You "I 4 would OY to love,” - ; 
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let you ſee how abſolute your commands are o- 
weer me, and to convince. you of che opinion I 
have of your good ſenſe, I ſhall, without any; preamble 
of compliments, give you my thoughts upon ſong>writ- 
ing, in the ſame order as they have ocehred to me. 
"Only allow me, in my own defence, to ſay, that I do not 
remember to have met with any piece of criticiſm upon 
this ſubje& ; ſo that if I err; or ſeem ſingular in my 
opinions, you will be the more at liberty. to differ from 
them, ſince I do not pretend to ſupport them by any au- 
5 Io 0 ages, and in every nation, where poetry has 
been in faſhion, the tribe of ſonneteers hath been very 
numerous. Every pert young fellow that has a moving 
fancy, and the leaſt jingle of verſe in his head, ſets up 
for a writer of ſongs, and reſolves to immortalize his 
bottle or his miſtreſs. What a world of inſipid pro- 
ductions in this kind have we been peſtered 3 
the revolution, to go no higher? This, no doubt, pro- 
ceeds in a great meaſure from not forming a right judg- 
ment of the nature of theſe little compoſitions. It is 
true, they do not require an elevation of thought, nor 
any extraordinary capacity, nor an extenſive knowledge: 
bdut then they demand great regularity, and the utmoſt 
ticety; an exact purity of ſtyle, with rhe moſt eaſy 
þ and flowing numbers; an elegant and unaffected turn 
of wit, with one uniform and ſimple deſign. Greater 
works cannot well be without ſome inequalities and o- 
verſights, and they are in them pardonable ; but a ſong 
{ loſes all its Juftre if it be not poliſhed with the greateſt 
accuracy. The ſmalleſt blemiſh in it, like a flaw in a 
jewel, takes.off the whole value of it. A ſong is, as 
it were, a little image in enamel, that requires all the 
nice touches of the pencil, a. gloſs and a ſmoothneſs, 
with thoſe delicate figiſhing ſtrokes, which would be ſu- 
perfluous and thrown away upon. larger figures, where 
the ſtrength and boldneſs of a maſterly hand gives all 
Sigce you may<ave recourſe- to the Predſth and Eng · 
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For the fatisfadion of ſuch of your friends as may. not 
underſtand the o » Iſhall venture to tranſlate it af- 
ter my faſhion, fo ; as. to keep ſtrictly to the tura of 

thought, at the expence of . ener 


| N ee. 


Thou Rebel always " of me, | 

I ſpeak always well of thee; _ 

But ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, 
Þ Ts World believes nor one nor tother. 


Thus, Madam, 1 have endeavoured to comply with 
our commands ; not out of any pa” of Ne age 

elf into a critic, but out of an earneſt en 
N y 12 b a occalions, — | 


| Your noft hs from. 
1 dees: ˙ 
| N 17. Tueſiay, March 31. pen | 


d libidine peccant. Jar. Sat. 6. y; 184. 
2 6” uh + the ſmalleſt fon they vw. Dryden, 


” 
poſkidle to, bear uy avail the three of 8 
* Jicule, . 


adknowledy a veneration for the molt ſacred «things, 
2 man might 1 Yo. that.the time we now are in is ſet apart 
for humiliation J and all our: actions ſhould at preſent 


more wor gurl tend that way. I remember; about 
thirty year on: * 1 t divine, who was alſo moſt 
well- congregation at Whitehall, 75 
2 05 e; not vouchſafe to give their lives a new — © 
8 ioly go to a place which he did | 
not think fit to name. in chat courtly audience. It is ' 
with me as with that gentleman. I would, if-pollible, 
_ repreſent — errors of life, e K thoſe ariſt ing from 


what we call gallantry, in ſu — 
vol. i. * 
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of s ca 
rough to gentlemen. and ladies, but ſpeak of fin as a 


ſenſe of honour ve 
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aſure may read me. In this caſe I muſt not be 


ntleman. It might not perhaps be amiſs, if therefore 
ſhould call my preſent precaution a criticiſm upon for- 


 vication ; and by repreſeoting the unjuſt taſte they have 


who affet that way of pleaſure, bring a diſtaſte upon it 
among all thoſe who are judicious in their ſatisfactions. 


1 will be bold then to lay down for a rule, That he who 


follows this kind of gratification „gives up much. greater 
delight by purſuing it, than he can poſſibly enjoy from 
it. As to the common women add the flews, there is 
no one but will allow this affertion at firſt fight ; but 


if it will appear, that they who deal with thoſe of the 


ſex who are leſs profligate, deſcend to greater baſeneſ- 
tes than if they frequented brothels, ir ſhould methinks, 


being 'this "iniquity under ſome diſcountenance. The 


fake who; * withoat ſenſe of character or decency 
lows and ranges in common houſes, is guilty ge 

chan · of prollitativg himſelf, and expoſing his health to 
difeaſes. But the man of gallantry cannot purſue his 
and making deſpicable the woman. he admires. To live 


in a continual geceit; 0 feflect pon tic diſhopoyr yqu 


y, wal- 
C farther 


do ſome huſband, father, or brother, who does not de. 7 
ſerye this, of yon, and, hom vou would deſtroy, did 


bu kno they did the like towards you, are circum- 
which pall the appetite, and give a man of any 


himſelf thinks himſelf a baſe man in purſuing it? When 
. eives OfARG dery” be: 


hs ly 
2 2 man of integrity who commences gallant. .. Let him 


little, and the criminal will find, that thoſe whom they 


molt eltecmed, are of a ſudden become the moſt diſa- 
 greeable companions3 f © their good qualities are 


grown odious-and painful. It is Taid, peopſe who have 
plague, have > delight in 3 the infec · 


tion: in hie manner, the ſenſe of ſhame, which is never 


Wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this way to con- 
tribute to te deſtruction of others. And women are 
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on; tho? they can have no other ſatisfaction from it R 
chan that the infamy is ſhared among greater numbers, 


Ts win they flatter themſelves caſes he burden of each 


It is a moi melancholy confi dragon, that; for mo- 
: mentary ſenſations of jay, obtained by ſtealth, men are 
forced into a Conſtraint of all their words and actions in | 
the} general” and ordinary occurrences of life. it is an 
bility in this caſe to be faithful to one perſon, 
without being falſe-to all the reſt of the world; The 
gay figures in which poetical men of looſe morals have 
placed — of ftealth, are but fecble conſolations, 
when a man is inelined to foliloquy” or meditation u fey 
his paſt has ore drone of of wit can promote Joy, but 
nen n 
Diſeaſe, , ad mfr Gon arine k- 4 
'ving are ' kable o; ir is 3 ridicalous' and mad ro 
pus ſur, inſtead of ſhunnuing what muſt add 0 our # Arif 
3 or Aüibfortune: It'is poſhble there 
S K 
ate ſuch; I am ſure they are 
wmying u lose for em. Bat I Have better hopes of 
thoſe who have nut yet eraſed the impreflions afitd advan - 
_ ces of x poodeduaution abt fortune they muy be al- 
= 'thatwhoever wholly give theſe ety tot, 
_ . mill foon find ze the leaſt faalt they ate purity of; * 
==  Ireconcileable þatred'eo choſe they eee. tein 
K n nyy and malie to the inno- 
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$ wort nterrupts all 
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no other rame for him when he ſpoke of him but the 


_ * Raſcal, or to him but Sirrah, One morning he was 


© dreſhng, Sirrah, (ſays he) be ſute you bring home this 
evening a pretty wench, The fellow was a perſon of 
* diligence and capacity; and had for ſome time addreſ- 
* ſed himſelf to a decayed old gentlewoman, who had a 
* young maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an angel, 
not yet ſixteen years of age. The mother's extreme 


poverty, and the inſinuations of this artful lackey con- 


© cerning the ſoft diſpoſition and generoſity of his maſ- 
ter, made her conſent to deliver up her daughter. But 
many were the intreaties and repreſentations of the 
mother to gain her child's conſent to an action which 
* ſhe faid ſhe abborred, at the ſame time ſhe exhort- 


ed her to it. But, child, (fays ſhe) can you ſee your 


„ * mother die for hunger? The virgin argued no longer, 
* but burſting into tears, ſaid, ſhe would go any where. 

* The lackey conveyed her with great obſequiouſneſs 
and fecrecy to his maſter's lodging, and placed: her in 
* a commodious - apartment till he came home. The 
Knight, who knew his man never failed of bringi 
in his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, a 


* was in high humour at an entertainment with ladies, 


expefting to be received in the evening by one as a- 


a 
2 Fan as the belt of them. . 
© his lackey met lum with a ſaucy and joyful familiarity, 
* is no other ſimile on theſe. occaſions the tender 
fool has wept till her eyes are ſwelled and bloated; 
for ſhe is a maid and a genewoman. Wich chat he 
conducted his maſter to the room where ſhe was, and 
retired. The Knight when he ſaw her bathed in tears 
+ ſaid in ſome ſurptiſe, Don't you know young woman, 
hy you were brought hither ?. The unbappy maid 
fell on ber knees, and with many interruptions of 
« ſighs. and tears, ſaid to him, I know, alas I. too well 


© crying Qut, She is as handſome as an w_ (for there 
J 3 ; 


of 


« why I am brought hicher”: Find mother, to get bread ' 


for her and myſelf,” Bas ſent me to do what you 

© pleaſed ; but wou'd it would pleaſe heaven 1 could 
die, before 1 am added to the number of thoſe mi- 
ſerable wretches: whq lire without honour | With 


v.. 


— 


— 


* p 
4 

7 

it: 

* 


* 


| e a2 ths young gentleman had in the reflection 


. 
oP _ 
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„ dhis 1fleQtion ſhe wept anew, and beat her boſom, 


- ©. The Koight, ſteppiag back from her, ſaid, I am not 


ſo abandoned as to hurt your innocence againit your 


The novelty of the accident ſurprized bim into 
«vice; and covering the young maid with a cloke, 
{bs led ber 60 à relations houſe, to whoſe care he 
recommended ber for that night. The next morn · 
* ing he ſent ſor ber mother, and asked her, if her 


* 


« daughter was a maid? The mothec aſſured im, that 
«. when ſhe delivered her to his ſervant, ſhe was a ſtran- 
». ger to man. Are vou not then (replied the Knight) 
a wicked woman, to contrive the debauchery of your; 
« ownchild ? She held down her face with fear and ſhame, 
ad ĩn her ofen attered ſome drohen words con- 
« cerning her poverty. Far be it (ſaid the gentleman) 
that you ſhould relieve. yourſelf from want by a moch 


greater evil, Your daughter is a ſine young creature: 


do yon know of none that ever ſpoke of her for a wife? 
The mother anſwered, There is an honeſt man in our 


* neighbourhood that loves her, who has oſten ſaid he 
'* would marry her with two hundred pounds, The Knight 


ordered his man to reckon out that ſum, with an ad- 


dos of fifty to buy: the bride-cloaris, and fifty Page 


as a help to her mother. 


> 


beauties in Great Britain could give half the 


. 4 appeal to. lf the gallans in cown, whether pulſe 


the. 
np relieved a miſerable parem from guilt and po- 


Fenty, an innocent virgin from pablic ſhame, and beitolkk = 
log a virtuous wife upon an honeſt man? 5 


As all mep who are guilty this way, hve not for- 
tunes or opportunities for making fuch atonemenrs for 
their vices, yet all men may do what is certainly in 


| their power at this good ſealan. For my part 1 don't 
care how ridiculous the mention of it may be, provided 
I hear it has any good conſequence upon the wrerched, 


that 1 recommend the molt abandoned and miſerable of 


' wankiod to the charity of all in proſperous conditions 


under the fame guilt with thoſe wretches. The 1ock 

hoſpital in Kent ſtreet, Southwark, for men, that in 

Kingſland for women, is a receptable for all ſufferers | 
| — 4 DE: - : "3 3 : 8 , . 
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mangled by this iniquity, Penitents ſhould in their own 
hearts take upon them all the ſhame and ſorrow | they 
have eſcaped ; and it would become them to make an 
oblation for their crimes, by charity to thoſe upon whom 
vice appears in that utmoſt miſery and deformity, which 
they themſelves are free from by their better fortune, 
rather than greater innocence. It would quicken our com- 


jects there, who would now move horror and lothing, 
that we have once embraced with tranſport; and as we 
are men of honour, (for 1 muſt not ſpeak as we are 
Chriſtians), let us not deſert our friends for the loſs of 


eee. 
No 18. Wedneſday, April 1. 


Mortis en. 


| Souls andiſmey'dly tl. 
"THE proſpect of death is fo gloomy and diſmal, 


-& that if it were conſtantly before our eyes, it 
would imbitter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 
author of our being hath therefore ſo formed us, that 

We are capable of many pleaſing ſenſations and re- 

flections, and meet with ſo many amuſements and ſoli · 
citudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling upon 
an evil, which, by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes 
but languid impreſſions upon the mind, But how di- 


certain that we muſt die, is neceſſary to allot ſome 
* portion of our life to conſider the ind of it; and it is 
upon the final period of our exiſtence here. © The prin- 
ciple of ſelf love, as we are men, will make us inquire, 
what is like to become of us after our diſſolution ? and 


that according to the good or evil of our actions here, 
we ſhall be tranſlated to the manſions of eternal bliſs or 


in this caſe, if we conſidered, there may be ob- 


* 
—— * 1 
? N 
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{tant ſoever the time of our death may be; ſince it is 


highly convenient to fix fame ſtated times «0. meditate 


__ r ** 


_ ..._ our conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, will inform us, 


a—_— _ A > a6 ht 


ne 00 dae pleaſures chat leave a lung behind a 
£< the malſt of which there is heavineſs. 


him to ſuch hazards, that the evil which to men in 
other ſtatiops may ſeem far Gſtaat, to him is inſtant, 
conſideration, that 
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When this is ſeriouſly weighed; we muſt think 
ĩt — to be unprepared againſt the black moment; 
bat hen we reffect that perhaps that black moment may 
be to-night, how: watchful ought we tobe! | 

I was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe I had late · 


E ty with « clergyman of my acquaintance-upon this head, 


. 1 n eee the: 
man, that my is precarious, moved me ma- 
„Menne to make a refedariony which 1 have dilis: 
kept, — which I owe the greateſt / ſatisfac- 
+ tion-that à mortal man can enjoy. Every night before 
© I'addreſs myſelf io private to- my Creator, Ela mx 
hand upon my heart, and aſte myſelf; Whether if God. 


| - © ſhouldirequire my foul of me whis night... could hope 


bor mercy from him? The bitter agomes I underwent 
io this-my firſt acquaintance: with myſelf, were ſo far 

4 from throwing, me into deſpair of that mercy which is 
over all God's works, that they rather proved motives 

to greater circumſpection i in my future conduct. The, 

* oftener I [exerciſed myſelf in meditations of this kind, 

* the lefs was my anxiety ; and by making the thoughts - 
* of death familiar, What was at firſt fo o terrible and 4 


® -* ſhocking, is/become the ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. 
IF © Theſe contemplations have indeed me {crious, 
97 but not ſullen ; nay, they are fo far from having ſoued 


my temper, thatas Fhave a mind perfectly compoled, 
* and a ſecret ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my conver- 
10 t, and countenance ſerene... I taſte 


* them; nor am I 3 with that kind * in 


Ok all e yroſeſhons of men, a ſoldier's chiefly ſhould * | 
put him upon this' religious vigilance. His duty expoles 


and ever before his eyes. The „ a 
what men in 2 martial life purchaſe, in gane with a 1 
very ſpeeckly, is the cauſe of much licence and riot. 
As; hero rat A * _ FERRER u the met 3 


* ** 1 
LS 


. 


* noble e of: courage and devotion. . 
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thoſe who are to entounter the molt terrible dangers, 
offences of this nature, meet with, great indulgence, 
But there is 4 
fury, The ſceret chat all · is right. within ; 
that if he falls in battle, he will the more ſpeedily be 
crowned with true glory, will add fireagth-w0 a warrior's 
arm, and intrepidity to hie Heart. Ibs eig ee. X 


One of the moſt ſucceſsiul de- Tseee e | Maho 
met became formidable, was the aſſuranee that 4 r 


e his wotaries, that whoever was {lain in battle, 
immediately conveyed to that luxurious —— — 
n had invented. The ancient Druids 
a doctrine uhich had the fame effe&, though wit 
_ difference from Mahomet's, that the ſonls of the ln 
ſhoald: tranſinigrate into other bodies, and in them be 
rewarded according to the degrees of their . 28 
unn Lacan with Miegel ſpirit. - tern v men hs 


e ei een abound, 
Seek not pale ſhades and Erebus proſound; 

Bat fleeting hence to other regions ray, 

Once more co mix with animated clay, 

Hence dearh's a gape, if men but ub the lee, 
Tuwixt lives behind and ages yet before: 
A bleſt miſtake ! which Fe's n 
And ſpurs its vot'ries on to war's alarms :” a 
Laviſh of life, they ruſh with fierce delight | 
: Amidit the legions, and provoke the fight, 
Der matching death, and freely caſt away, 
An are bound to pay. 


Our gallant Tountrymaty Sir Philip Sidney, was 2 
Jam particu- 
larly: to find, "chat he hath tranſiated the whole 
bock of plalms into kogliſb vere. A-friend/of mine io+ | 
forms me:that he hath the mapuſcript by him, which is 

ſaid in the tile to have been done by the molt noble and 
virtuous Gent. Sir P#114y Smsv, Knight, They hav- 
ne ver bern printed. I ſhall preſest the public with one 
fabem, ' which my correſpondent — oh hath 
Kae tranſeribed, and — mans: e the 
i init to aher one word. . „ 
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J. 
Nien es he river lows, 
That wat 'rettr Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in pearled rows, 
Did help to water with the rain; 


. The thought of sion bred ſuch woes, 5 


That tho our harps we did retain, 
Yet uſeleſs and untouched there, 


2 willows only hang d they were. 


| AS | | Wh | 
8 wars dani, 


The men whoſe x Tg then we lay, 


Did on our priefs ioſi 


And more to grieve us thus did fay , 


. You that of muſic make fuch ſhow,, * 


Come fing us now a-Sion's lay. We 
Oh no ! we have na voice. nor hand 


Fe ſuch 2 dong i in ſuch a land. 


©} 
2 „ 
48 = . 


III. 
| Thoy b far I be, ſweet Sion hill, 
in foreign ſoil exil'd from thee, 
Ver let my hand forget, his skill, 
If ever thou forgotten be ; 


| And let my tongue, falt . 


Unto my roof, he mute. in me, 
3 5 II thy neplet within me. ſpring,... 
Or ought I $0, but Salem ling. 
IV. 
2 Abou, 0 Lod, Gals nor barges. - 
3 quit t | 


- What time they enter'd firſt IO on 5 


Don, down with it at any 


J 


| And, Pabylon, that dd os wale, 


* Make all a es 1 nothing da: 


. 


ee dup ec F 
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And happy he who what thiou h 8 
„ Uno IE ſhall do tion haſt. 5 
Like bitterneſs ſhall make thee raſte, : 
Like woful objects make thee ſee : r 
1 . who thy little ones # | 
.  Shalltake; and daſh — ons. 4 


| (050002260 eee 
No 19. Thurſday, April 2. 


1 * G e 
Ne te ſemper inopt agitet 'vexetgue cupido 13 © 
Ne pavor, Nr um pe. 
bun Hor. Ep. 18. . 1. v. 98. 


* hh. . e 
or ardent bope for things of lit] aſe, #3 Creech, 


| 7. was prettily | red by ſomebody c concerning the 
great vice, that there are three which give pleaſure, 
as covetouſneſs, gluttony, and luſt; one, which taſtes of 
nothing but pain, as envy ; the reſt have a mixture of | 
Pleaſure and pain, as anger and Bur When a man 
confiders the ſtate of his own ind, abbut which every 
2 of the Chriſtian world is fur ed ar this time to 
de employed, be will find, that the defence apainſt 
vice, is preſerving the the worthieſt part of his own ſpirit - 
pure from an any g great offence paint it. There is a mag-, 
nanimity which makes us Took upon ourſelyes with diſ- 
dain, after we 2 been betrayed by ſudden deſire, op- 
portunity of gain, the of a perfon'who excels us, 
the fault of a ſervant; or che Hl fortuge of an adverſary, 
into the gratification of luſt, covetduſneſs, envy, rage, or 
Pride ; when the more a pen of var fouls is kept 
Alive, and we have ont reported allermades Bl they ace 
become vicious habits.” 
The. vice of covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt into 
| - the ſoul of any-other x and you may have ſeen men, other- 
=_  - wiſe the moſt agreeable creatures in the world, fo ſeized 
i | = N * with the deſire of being richer, that they mall ſtamle at 
ae things 464 hne a 4 comtions guard uf war 


ness dg gens s' Nag es sr gg gran Fe 2. 


Err 


4 orer themſelves Bom 4 remote ſear of expence. N 


and relapſes. But what extremely: diſcourages me in my 


ſpicable ſpirit debaſes our very being, and makes our 


. 
— 


e n 10 —_ dreſſes; with 
res m7 5 
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pious man can be. ſo circumſpatt in the care of his con- 
ſcience, as the cuvetous man is in that of his pocket. 
Fa man would preſerve. his own ſpirit, and his natu - 


1 ral 1 of higher and more worthy. purſuits, he 
fall into this 


littleneſs, but his mind Weeks! | 
be (till open to:hogour and virtue, in ſpite of infirmities 


1008'23 a-GUARDIAN, is, that there is an univerſal 
detection from the admiration of virtue. Riches and out- 
ward ſplendor have taken up the place of it; and noman 
thinks he is mean, if he is not poor. But, alas! this de- 


paſſions take a new turn from their natural bent. | 
It was'a cauſe of great forrow and melancholy.to.me 
ſome nights 7 a play, to ſee a eroud in the habits of 
the grey ogland, ſtupid to the nobleſt ſentiments 
have. The circumſtance happened in the ſcene of 
diſtrels betwixt. Piercy and Am Bullen. One of the 


centinels ho ſtood Sa to „ eee 


ders which the moſt unmannerly race of ' young men that 
ever were ſeen in any age frequently raiſe in public aſ- 

ſemblies, upon . 1 to be heard, burſt _ | 
into tears : upon which the greateſt part of the audience "I 
fell into a loud and ignorant W ; which others, E 


who were touched-with: the liberal cmpaffion in the | 


1 | 
and wealth, to which his fortune ne cod «8 
not de familiar, e have taken up all his attention „ 


and a *. Mt SY ** 
- % a 1 r "© - 
wipe worthy, wales pate 23 
% 4 1 28 
7 


is every. thing : 


Tx GVARDIAN.” 0 1g, 


grow deaf 


| learn hardneſs of heart, PT every thing that is no- 
dle, and terminate all in his deſpicable ſelf. Indulgence 
in any one immoderate deſire or appetite, ingroſſes the 


whole creature, and his life f facriced te that one delir 


_ But how much otherwiſe is it with-thoſe 


tainted with — of an ill- en. | 
| & good ſpirit, that is not A can add new glories to 


the highelt ſtate in the world, as well give beauties to 
the meaneſt. I'ſhall exemplify this; by afertiog a prayer 
of Harry IV. richer Lam W e e 


e Lord of hoſts, who caſt fr they . 
* eſt vail anti Aoſeſt difgaile ; who viewelt the bottom 


9293 have made their Kelly. #7 But if thy good. provi=. 
_ ©:dence has ordered it otherwiſe, e err 


 <thould/ prove one of thoſe kings whom thou gi 


i? Ba | - ©. thine anger; take from 04) meg God. m 1 


eee lacriſice to > thy 


| {cb 


that. adorns their 


10 ay RE » " 
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6. wal let my death end the calamities of France, 2 
4 * "my do bee lf ai is ſpilt in * quarrel. 2007 


The uttered this yer in a voice * 
wich a King ne that inſpired rye we wh heard and be- 
held him, with lie magnaaimity. Then turning to the 

at the head of which he deſigned to charge, 
„My fellow-ſoldiers? ſaid he, as you run my for- 
< tune, ſo do 1 yours. Vour fa fety confitts in keeping 
well your ranks; but if che heat of the action ſhould 
ſorct you to diſorder, think of nothing but rallying a · 
* ne Af you loſe the ſight of your colours and ſtan- 
<. dards;" F white plume in my beaver; 
© you ſhall 1 you UE; and it ſhall lead 
to victory. 

Wes — imity of this illuſtrious prinee was fupport- 
edby a firm. reliance on providence, which inſpired him 
| on a2 comempt of life; | and an aſſurance of conquelt. 

enerous ſcoru of royalty, but as it confilted with 
— — ood of his people, is an inſtance, 


that the mind . diſpoſed, is always 
ey S n PRI: 


— 


N 36. G. Es. April 3» 
— wat nur 


E & tnfirmi ef; animi exiguigue voluptas a 
5 JD uv. Sat. 13. v. 139. 


— * 


Revenge, which fill we find | 
eee, 8 Creech, 


LL. gallantry and faſhion, one would imagine 
ſhould riſe out of che religion and laus of that 
nation. wherein they prevail: but, alas! in this kingdom, 
gay charaGers aha theſe which leaf in the pleafire * 


readieſt to praQtiſe crimes the moſt abhorrent to nature, 
and contradictory to our faith. A Chriſtian and a : 
tleman are made inconſiſtent . Nena of the late 
e 8 eral” life, if you do 

vs 


tions of che faſhionable world, are ſüch as are 


— 
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not forgive injuries; and your mortal life is uncomfort- 


able, if you are not ready to commit.a munder in reſent- 


ment for an affront : for good ſenſe, as well as religion, 
is ſo utterly baniſhed the world, that men glory in their 


very paſſions, and purſue triffes with the utmoſt venge- 


ance 3 fo litle-do they know that to forgive is the moſt 
ardous pitch human nature can arrive at. A coward 
has often fought, a.coward has often conquered ; but a 
coward never forgave. The power of doing that, flows 
from a ſtrength of ſoul conſcious of its own force; whence 
it draws a certain ſafety, which its enemy is not of con- 
ſideration enough to interrupt: for it is peculiar in the 
make of a brave man, to have his friends ſeem much a- 
bove him, his enemies much below him. . 


vet though the neglect of our enemies may, ſo in · 
tenſe a forgiveneſs as the love of them is not to be in 
the leaſt accoumted for by the ſorce of conſtitution ; but 


is a more ſpiritual and refined moral, introduced by him 
who died for thoſe that perſecuted him; yet very juſt- 


ly delivered to us, when we conlider ourſelyes offenders, 


and to be forgiven on the reaſonable terms of forgiving : 
for who.can aſk what. he will not beſtow ? eſpecially 
when that gift is attended with a redemption from the 
cruelleſt ſlavery, to the moſt acceptable freedom: for 
when the mind is in contemplation of revenge, all its 
thoughts muſt ſurely be tortured with the alternate 


pangs of tancour, envy, hatred, and indignation. And 


they who profeſs a ſweet in the enjoyment of it, certain - 
ly never felt the conſummate bliſs of reconciliation. At 


ſuch an inſtant the falſe ideas we received, unravel ; and 


the ſhines, the diftruſt, the ſecret ſcorns, and all the 


baſe ſatisfactions men had in each others faults and miſ- 
fortunes, are diſpelled; and their ſouls appear in their 


native whiteneſs, without the leaſt ſtreak of that ma - 


lice or diſtaſte which ſullied them; and perhaps thoſe 
very actions which, when we looked at them in the ob- 
lique glance with which hatred doth always ſee things, 


| were horrid and odious, when obſerved with honeſt and 
open eyes, are beauteous and ornamental, _ 2 
But if men are averſe to us in the moſt violent degree, 


* 


and e can never bring them to an amicable temper, 


then indeed we are to exert an obſlinate oppoſition to 
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F them; and never let the malice of our enemies have ſo 
eſſectual an advantage.over us, as to eſcape our good 
will: for the neglected and deſpiſed tenets of religion 
are ſo generous, and in ſo tranſcendent and heroic 2 
manner diſpoſed for public good, that it is not in a man's 
power to avoid their influence; for the Chriſtian is as 
much inclined to your ſervice when your enemy, as the 
moral man when your friend. ' „ ay 19 
But the followers of a cruciſied Saviour, mult root 
out of their hearts all ſenſe that there is any thing great 
and noble in pride, or haughtineſs of ſpirit. Let it will 
de very difficult_to- fix that idea in our ſouls, except we 

can think as worthily of ourſelves when we practiſe the 
contrary virtues, We mult learn and be conviaced that 
there is ſomething ſublime and heroic in true meekneſs 
and humility ; for they arife from a great, not a grovel- 
ing idea of things: for as certainly as pride proceeds 

from a mean and narrow view of the little advantages 
about 2: man's. ſelf, ſo meekneſs is founded om the ex- 

| tended! contemplation of the place we bear in the uni · 

verſe, and a jult obſervation how little, how empty, | 

TT how wavering are our deepeſt reſolves and counſels. =" 

5 And as, to a well tauglit mind, when your have ſaid an | 

3 haoghty and proud man, you have ſpoke a narrow con- 

'F Cception, little ſpirit, and deſpicable carriage; fo when 
pon have ſaid a man is meek and humble, you have ac- 
quainted us, that ſuch a perſon has arrived at the hard- 
elt taſk in the world, in an univerſal obſervation round 
tui, to IO to ſee his on. faults, and other mens 


| - virtues, and at the height of pardoning every man 1 
] ſooner than himſelf; you have al given us to under *. 
a ſtand, that to treat him kindly, ſincerely,, and: reſpect- = 
r | Gully, is but a mere juſtice to him. that is ready-to-do-us 4 
— the ſame offices. This temper of ſoul keeps us always | 
awake to a juſt ſenſe of things; teaches us, that we are | 
. | as well arkin to worms as to angels; and as nothing is nz 
4 above theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It keeps our-un- iy 
| derſtanding tight about us; fo that all things appears to 1 
A us great or hittle, as they are in nature and the ſight of | 
, heaven, not as they are gilded or ſullied by accident or = 
d I It were to be wiſhed, that all men of ſenſe would | 8 
| | 7 mo - | bs 1 
| 
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think-it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity of 
Chriſtian virtues. It would poſſibly enlarge their ſouls 
into ſuch a contempt of what faſhion and prejudice have 
made honourable, that their duty, inelination, and ho- 
nour, would tend the fame way, and wake all their 
lires an uniform act of religion and virtue. 

As to the great cataſtrophe of this flaw 4 on which the 


Mediator of the world ſuffered the greateſt indignitics 


and death itſelf for the falvation of mankind, it would 
de worth gentlemens conſideration, whether, from his 
example, it would not be proper to kill all inclinations © 
to revenge; and examine whether it would not be ex- 
pedient to receive new notions of what 1s great and ho- 
nourable. 

This is neceſſary againſt the 4 whorela he who died 
I ofly ſor us, "that deſcend from heaven to be our 
judge, in majeſty and glory. How: will the man who 


ſhall die by the ſword of pride and wrath, and in con- 


tention with his brother, appear before him at. whoſe 
preſence nature ſhall be in an agony, and the great and 
bodies of light be obſcured ;/ when the fan ſhall 
be darkned, the moon turned into blood, and all the 
powers of heaven ſnaken; when the heavens. themſelves 
ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the elements diſ- 
folve with fervent heat; when the earth alſo, and all 
the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt ap? 
What may juſtiy damp. in our minds the diabolical 
madneſs which prompts. us to decide our petty animoſi- 


ties by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that one act 
the criminal does not only highly offend, but forces 


Himſelf intu the preſence of his judge. That is certain · 
I his eaſe who dies in 2 duel. | I cannot but repeat it, 
He that dies in a duel, knowingly offends God ; and in 


that very action ruſſies into his offended preſence. It is 


impoſſible for the heart of man to conceive a more terri- 
ble image, than that of a departed ſpirit in this condition? 
Could we but ſuppoſe it has juſt left its body, and ſtruck 
wirhr the terrible reflection, that to avoid the laughter 
- of: leols. and being the by-word of idiots, it has now 

d itſeif ito; the din of demons, and the 
howlings « of Ef G - : how ROY now * 
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it fuffer the imputation of fear and cowardice, to have 
one res are not to tremble in vain ? 1 


I ᷑ be ſcriptures are full of pathetical and warm pictures 


of the condition of an happy or miſerable futurity; and 
E am confident, that the frequent reading of them would 
make the way to an happy eternitv ſo agreeable and 
pleaſant, that he who tries it will {n,d the difficulties 
which he before ſuffered in ſhunning the allurements of 
vice, abſorpt in the pleaſure he will take in the purſuic 


ol virtue. And how happy muſt that mortal be, who: 


thinks himſelf in the favour of an Almighty, and can 
think of death as a thing which it is an-infirmity- not to 


defirel. 


- W * 


N® 21. Saturday, April 4, 


— Fungar inan 3 
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R Tilletfon; in his diſcourſe concerning the danger 
of all known ſin, both from the-light of nature and 
revelation, aſter having given us the deſcription of the laſk 


day out of holy writ, hath this remarkable paſſage- 


I appeal 0 any man, whether this be not a repreſen· 


tation of things very proper and ſuitable to that great 


* day, wherein he who made the world ſhall: come to 
judge it?? and whether the wit of man ever deviſed 
any · thing fo awful, and ſo agreeable: to the Majeſty of 
God, and the ſolemn judgment of the whole world? 
* The deſcription which: Virgil makes of the Elyſian 
*-fields, and the. infernal. regions, how infinitely do they 
© fall ſhort of the majeſty-of- the holy ſcripture, and the 
© deſcription there made.of.neaven and hell, and of. the 
« great and terrible day of the Lord! ſo that/in com- 
s pariſon:they are childiſt and trifling. And- yet perhaps 
* he had the moſt regular and molt governed imaginati« 
on of any man that ever lived, and obſerved the greateſl 
* decorum im his characters and deſcriptions; But who 
RE H 3. 4 
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* can declare the great things of God, but he to whom 


© God ſhall reveal them!? e t. 

- 'This obſeryation was worthy a moſt polite. man, and 

ought to be of authority with all. who are ſuch, ſo far as 

to examine whether he ſpeke that as.a man of a juſt taite 

and judgment, or advanced it merely for the ſervice of 
his doctrine as a clergyman. | 


I am very confident, whoever reads the golpels, with 
an heart as much prepared in favour of them as when he 
ſits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no paſſage there 


which is not told with more natural force than any epi 
ſode in either of thoſe wits, which were the chief of 
mere mankind. | Op 

The laſt · thing I read was the 24th chapter of St Luke, 
which gives an account of the manner in which our bleſs 
ſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, joined with two di- 
ſciples on the way te,. Emmaus, as an ordinary traveller, 
and took the privilege, as ſuch, to enquire of them what 


_ occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in their countenances, or 
whether it was from any public cauſe? Their wonder, 


that any man ſo near Jeruſalem ſhould be a ſtranger to 
what had paſſed there; their acknowledgment to one 
they met accidentally, that they had believed in this 
prophet ; and that now, the third day after bis death, 
they were in doubt as to their pleaſing hope, which oc- 


caſioned the heavineſs he took notice of; are all repre» 


ſented in a ſtyle which men of letters call the great and 
noble ſimplicity. The attention of the diſples when he 


expounded the ſcriptures concerning himſelf, his offer- 


ing to take his leave of them, their fondneſs of his (tay, 
and the manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom they had 


_ entertained while he was yet at meat with them, are all 


incidents which wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of 
2 Chriſtian reader, and give to him ſomething of that 


touch of mind which the brethren felt, when they ſaid 


one to another, Did not our hearts burn within us, while 


be talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us 


the ſeriptures % 6 of SO IP 

Lam very far from pretending to treat theſe matters 
as they deſerve'; but I hope thoſe gentlemen who are 
qualined for it, and called to it, will forgive me, and 


| conſider that 1 ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, impartially 


r Ä wl. ii _e...—c oc m eee VV Eo a? 
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= confidering the are which. the ſacred writings will 
| haye upon the ſoul 


of an intelligem reader: and it is 
argument, that a thing io by ane ha work 


When "Fe ne: Raphaal's. picture of our Sa - 
viour appearing to his diſeiples after his reſurrection, I 


3 cannot but think the juſt diſpoſition of that piece bas. in 


it the force of volumes on the ſubject... The evan- 
geliſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by, A. paſſion» 
ate zeal and pore which the painter has thrown 5 their 


| — the huddle group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant, 
are admirable repreſentations. of men. abaſhed;with their 


late undelief and ae mY _ And. Ne 
vours as this 0 men not calle to the 
altar, are caller helps amo be de/pled.by the mini» 
ſters of the golpel OY 

Iris with this view that I preſume upon ſujects of 


this Kind; and men may take up this paper, and be 


catched by an admonition under the diſguiſe of a diver- 


All the arts and ſciences ought to be employed i in one 
init the prevailing, torment of vice and 


impiety : wd vin be no 50 fnall ſtep in the prog 7 


religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 


wants the bet taſte: and ie ale a xo ar, wh 


is cold ta the beauty of holineſs. 
As for my part, when I have happened to attend . 


corple of a friend to his interment, and have ſeen a pgs | 


* the entrance of a church-yard, who became the 


| Tony of his function, and aſſumed an authority which 


is natural to truth, nce, 1 am the reſurtection 
the life: he that bebe yeth in be, Bo he were dead, 


ſhall ke live;' and whoſoever liveth and helieveth in me, 


ſhall never die; 1 ſay, upon ſuch. an occalign, the retro- 
1a upon paſt N 128 the deceaſed whom 1 
ollowed and myſelf, together with the many little cir- 
cumſtances that ſtrike upon the ſoul, and alte — ve 
grief and conſolation, have vaniſhed like a dream: A+ 

have. been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when the 
ſolemnity has proceeded, and after à long pauſe, L a- 


gain heard. the. ſervant of God utter, I know that m we 


Redeemer eth, and that he thall Tay . 


TE. 


Shade it ſo-infinitely nds dike ors of 
man. 
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84 Tuo GUARD AN. No 22. 
ter day upon the earth: and tho” worms deſtroy this body 
85 in my ffeſti ſhall I ſee God; whom l ſhall ſee for my- 
elf, and my eyes ſhall behold, and not another. How 
have I been raiſed above this world and all its regards, 
and how well prepared to receive the next ſentence 
which te holy man has fpoken : We brought nothing in» 
to this world; and it is certain we can carry. nothing out : 
the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; bleſſed, 
be the name of the Lord! MI : | 
There are, I know, men of heavy temper without ge- 
nius, who can read theſe expreſſions of ſcripture with as. 


much ĩndiffere nee as they do the reſt of theſe looſe pa · 


pers. However, I will not deſpair. but to bring men of: 
wit into a'loye and admiration of ſacred writings: and, 
as old as Lam, I. promiſe myſelf to ſee the day, when it 
ſhall be as much the faſhion among men of politeneſs, to 
admire a rapture of St Paul, as any ſine expreſſion in 
Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a well-drefſed young man 
produce an Evangeliſt out of his · pocket, and be no more 
out of countenance than if it were a claſfic printed by 
Elzevir, „ phy. 

It is a gratitude that: ought to be paid to providence 
by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe and adore 
the author of their being with a ſpirit ſuitable to thoſe 
faculties: and rouſe flower men by their words, actions, 
and writings, to a participation of their tranſports and 


thankſgiving. 


{* ee 
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dhan aay other ſort whatſoever. It tranſports. us into 2 
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kind of fairy-land, where our ears are ſoothed with the 
melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling ſtreams ; 
our eyes inchanted with 8 meadows and ſpringing 
greens ; we are laid under cool ſhades, and Ces 
with all the ſweets and freſhneſs of nature. It is a dream, 
it is a viſion, which we wiſh may be real, and we believe 
we RS ci SE; a 2 18 
Mrs Cornelia Lizard's head was ſo far turned with 
theſe imaginations, when we were laſt, in the country, 
that ſhe Joſt her reſt by liſtening to nightingales; ſhe 
kept a pair of turtles cooing in her chamber and had a 
tame lamb running after her up and down the houſe, I 
uſed all gentle methods to bring her to herſelf; as. haw= 


ing had a deſign . heretofore of turning. ſhe 


*» < £« 


ſocieties, or cigies. were built, and commerce eſtabliſh» 
ed, the wealth, of the world covlitted chiefly. in flocks 
and herds. The tending of theſe, we fiad to have been 
the employment of the firſt princes, whole ſubjectg were 
ſheep and oxen, and their dominions the atijoining-vales. 
As they lived in great. affluence and caſe, we may pre- 
ſame that they enjoyed ſuch. pleaſures as that condition 
aſſorded, free and. uninterrupted, Their manner of life 
gave them vigour of body, and ſerenity of mind. The 
abundance they were poſſeſſed of, ſecured them from 
avaricę, ambition, or envy: they could ſcarce have any 
ankieties or contentions, where every one had more than 
he could tell what to: do with.. Loge. indeed might ac- 
caßion ſome riyalſnips amongſt them z becauſe many lovers 


26 Tus GUARDIAN. . We 22. 
a fix open ge object, for the loſs of which they will be 
1 fatished with no compenſation. Otherwiſe it was a {ate 
of eaſe, innocence, and contentment ; where plenty be- 
- got pleaſure, and pleafure begot finging, and finging be- 
got poetry, and poetry begot pleaſure agam. 
Thus happy was the firſt race of men; but rude withal, 
and uncultivated, For before they could make any con- 
ſiderable progreſs in arts and ſciences, the tranquillity of 
the rural life was deſtroyed by turbulent and ambitious 
ſpirits z who, having built cities, raiſed armies, and ſtu- 
died policies of ſtate, made vaſſals of the defenceleſs 
ſhepherds, and rendered that which was before eaſy and 
unreſtrained, a mean, Jaborious, miſerable condition, 
Hence, if we conſider the paſtoral period before learning, 
we ſhall find it unpoliſhed ; if after, we ſhalt find it un- 
TFF 31 | 
Ihe uſe that I would make of this ſhort review of the 
eountry-life, ſhall be this. An author that would amuſe 
himſelf by writing paſtorals, ſhould form in His fancy a 
rural ſeene of perfect eaſe and tranquillity, where inno- 
cence, fimplicity, and joy abound; It is not enough that 
be writes about the country; he muſt give us what is a- 
preeable in that ſcene; and hide what is wretched. It is 
indeed commonly affirmed, that truth well painted will 
certainly pleaſe the ĩmagination; but it is ſometimes con · 
venient not to di cover the whole truth, but that part 
- - Which only is delightful. We muſt ſometimes ſhow on 
half an imape to the fancy; which if we diſplay in a live- 
y manner, the mind is fo dexterouſly deluded, that it doth | 
not readily perceive that the other half js concealed; 
Thus, in writing paſtorals, let the tranquillity of that 
life appear full and plain, but hide the meanneſs of it; 
repreſent its ſimplicity as clear as you pleaſe, but cover 
its miſery, I would not hereby be ſo underſtood, as if I 
thought nothiog that is irkſome or unpleaſant ſhould have 
| 3 in hell writings; I only mean, that this ſtate 
of life-in general ſhould bg —_— agreeable,  'But as 
there is no condition exempt from anxiety, I will allow 
ſhepherds to be  afflied with ſuch misfortunes, as the 
_ loſs of a favourite lamb, or a faithleſs miſtreſs. He may, 
if you. pleaſe, pick à thorn out of his foot, or vent his 
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War Te. GUARDIAN 9 
ief for loſing the prize in dancing; but thefe being 
fall torments, they recommend that ſtate which only 
produces ſuch triffling evils. Again, I would not ſeem ſo 
ſtrict in my notions of innocence and ſimplicity,” as to 
deny the uſe of a little railing, or the liberry of ſtealing 
a kid or a ſheep-hook : for theſe are likewiſe ſuch petty 
enormities, that we muſt think the country happy where 
theſe are the greateſt tran; ns. ” 
When a reader is placed in ſuch a ſcene as I have de- 


ſcribed, and introduced into ſach company as I have 
. choſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleaſing deluſion ; and 


will venture to tell him why he is pleaſed. 
The firſt reaſon is, becauſe all mankind love eaſe, 
Tho? ambition and avarice employ moſt mens thoughts, 
they are ſuch uneaſy habits, that we do not indulge them 
out of choice, but from ſome neceſlity, real or imagina- 
ry. We ſeek happineſs, in which eaſe is the principal 
ingredient; and the end propoſed in our — reſtleſs 
purſuits is tranquillity. We are therefore ſoothed and 
delighted with the repreſentation of it, and fancy we par- 
take of the pleaſure, 5 Ny 
A ſecond reaſon is, our fecret approbation of inno- 
cence and ſimplicity. Human nature is not ſo much 
depraved, as to hinder us from reſpecting goodneſs in 
others, tho" we ourſelves want it. This is the reaſon 
why we are ſo much charmed with the pretty prattle of 
children, and een the expreſſions of pleaſure or uneaſi- 
neſs in ſome part of the brute creation. They are with» 
out artifice or malice ; and we love truth too well to re- 
ſiſt che charms of ſincerity. po | , 
A third reaſon is, our love of the country. Health, 
tranquillity, and pleaſing objects, are the growth of the 


ſince every one doth not know how it comes to paſs, I 


we paint, deſcribe, or: any way indulge our fancy, the 
country is the ſcene which ſupplies us with the moſt 
lovely images. This ſtate was that wherein God placed 
Adam when in Paradiſe ; nor could all the fanciful wits 


of antiquity imagine any thing that could adminiſter | 
more exquilite delight than their Elyſium. 


, 


country ; and though men, for the general good of the 
world, are made to love populous cities, the country 
hath the greateſt ſhare in an uncorrupted heart. When 
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ty Qoral land, and informed him what, manner 
t ife he inhabitants of that region leack; 1 ſhall, in this 
day's paper, give bim ſome marks, whereby he, may diſ- 
cover whether he is impoſed i e by were who pretend 
ho be of that country ;. or, in 
1 preg of a ire Arcadiah, 

; © 1 the foregoing 35 of the elbe le, we 
may diſcover. that limplicity is 1 in the Character 

e 


pherds. Their minds mult be bs; neo ſo _ and | 


uncultivated, that nothing but what is 

fected can come from them. Neyerthelefs 3 K * not 
obliged to repreſent, them dull and ſtupid, fince fine * 
| 8 "pat yndo 2 in the world be oy arts were 
| Wing ora them. We way therefore 
ks erds with, eule, and'even with wit, 

agg of thinking, be not too fant or 

_ refined. For all; men, both. et rude and 555 te, think 
and conceive things the fame way, (truth bein eternally 
the: ſame to. all) tho*.they expreſs them very differently, 
For here lies the. erence.: men, who, by long ſtud 
and experience, have reduced their ideas. to — 94 


| 825 and conſider the general nature ef thing Alec | 


m. particulars, expreſs their thon er a: more 
| cont, 


EXPE 
timents. in plain deſcriptions, by circumſtances, and thoſe 
obſergations Which either ſtrike” upon the ſenſes, or are 
ihe hrſt motions of the wind. And (at ee the former 
raiſes our admiration more, the latter ies more plea- 
ſure, and ſooths us more naturally). 5 courtly 
lover may ſay to * miſtreſs. 
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1 n already conveyed my reader into the fairy 


her wWore &, what are the 


lively, ſurprizing "manoer. "Thofe who. Ware 
rience, or cannot abſtract, deliver their ſen- 
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Wu thee for ever 4 in woods could .- 
| Whete never human foot the ground hath preſt; 
Thou ev'n from dungeons darkneſs canſt exclude, 


And from a deſart baniſh ſolitude, _ 
a «ara will content himſelf to ſay the ſame thing more 
P'Y» n j 5 : ”"Y ö 8 2 5 
Come, Roſalind, oh ! come; for without thee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me 2 5 
Again, ſince ſhepherds are not allowed to make deep 


;- ©- 


reflexions;. the addreſs required is, ſo to relate an action, 


that the circumſtances put together ſhall cauſe ehe reader 


tells Alexis, that he is the fineſt ſongſter of the country. 


: 


Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe 1 have, ow 


Wie with his dying breath Damctas gave; 


And fad, This, Corydoo, 1 lte to hee. 


Tor only thou eſery't it after me. 


As in another paſtoral writer, after the ſame manner, a 
ſhepherd joforms us bow much his miltreſs likes him. 
As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry dax... 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges laß. 
The wanton laugh d, and ſeem'd in haſte to fl 


If ever a reflexion be pardonable io paltorals, it is where 
the thought is ſo obvious, that it ſeems to * 
the mind a in <he following admirable angst of 
' Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely , | 
If 755 fountains fatter not. And w- kw7/ 
_ Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet ſhow * 
The bordering flow rs leſs beauteous than they grow? 
A ſecond charatteriſtic of a true ſhepherd, is ſimplicit 
of manners, or innocence. This is ſo. obvious _—_ 
what 1 have N advanced, that 1 be but re · 
petition to inſiſt long upon it. 1 ſhall only remind the 
reader; that as the paſtoral life is ſuppaſed No be where © 
uch depraved, fincerity and truth will 
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generally run through it. Some flight tragſgre 
the ſake of variety, may Kr 5 eh in — 5 
will only ſerve to ſer off the ſimplicity. of it in general. 
1 cannot better illuſtrate this rule than by the f fol lowing 
example of a ſwain who found his miſtreſs alep, 


Once Delia Nept on eaſy moſs reclin'd, - 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind; 
I ſmooth'd her coats and ſtole a filent kiſ; 
| Condemn me, e if I did amiſs, 


A third fign of a ſwain is, that a of A 
and even fuperſtition, is part of his character. For we 
find · that thoſe WhO have lived eaſy lives in the country, 
and contemplate the works of nature, live in the great- 
eſt awe of their author. Nor doth TO nou, vail 
leſs now than of old, Ohr peaſants as fincerely believe 
the tales of goblins and ge as the Meets thoſe of 
fauns, nymphs, and ſay find the works 


- of Virgil and Theceriens rink dat left handed ra- 
vens, blaſted 


oaks,” witcherafts, evil eyes, and the like. 
And 1 obſerve with great pleaſure, that our Engliſh au- 


thor of the paſtorals have quoted, hath es this 


_ with admirable judgment. 
— yet add another — * which: may be weed 
n in the above named poets, which is agreeable 


| os whe charafter of ſhepherds, and nearly allied to ſuper-. 


ſtition; 1 wean the e of 1 8 fayings, 1 take the 
common ſimilitndes in paſtoral” to be of the proverbial 
order; which are fo Pkg 40 it is needleſs, and 
would be tireſome, to quote them. ? ſhall only take 


notice upon this head, that it is a nice piece of art, to 
raiſe a proverb above the vulgar flyle, and ſtill keep it 


caly and unàſfected. Fun. er be ae 


6; in fely raged. 017 


Then gentle Sidvey liv'd, 2 Saint. 3 
. on kis-ſhade attend; repo 


4 1 1 
2 . * * * 
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PACK Lied ws dis fifteen when ; he was firlt en · 
tered in the univerſty; and being @ youth of a 
great deal of fire; and a more than ordinary application 
to his ſtudies, ir gave his converſation à very particular 
tura. He had too much ſpirit to hold his tongue in 
company; but at the ſame time To Intle acquaint 
with the-world, that he did not know how to talk like 
_ other people. 
2 a year apd a alk flay at the” univerſity, he. 
der a year ops us to paſs away 2 month or to in 
2 The firlt night after his arrival, as we 
were at ſupper, we were all of us very much jmproved - 
by: Jack's table talk. He told us, upon the appear- 
auc of à diſh of wild fowl, that according to the opi- 
ion of ſome vathral | philoſophers they might be lately. 
come from the m Upon which the Sparkler burlt- 
ing out into a gaugh, he inſulted he: with ſeveral que- 
4tiors relating to the bigneſs and diffflnce of the moon 
and ſtars; and after every interrogatory would be, Geng 
ä ing upon me, and —— at his 's ighorancr. 
Jack geiued bis point; for the mother was pleaſed, and 
FF allthe os "fared at the Tear toe Dem 
"maſter; ' raged ar this fliecels 
for the —— wholly in e bars ; 
. with bim, to pinch one of his ſiſters 
Wee and afterwards prove he etuld not feel it. 
When” the girls were ſorting a ſet of „he would 
demvoſtrine ro them wat | the ribbons” were of the 
ſame colour; or rather; er, fark, of n0 colour at all. 
My Lady Lizard herſelf, though fhe was nota linle 
1 with her ſ69's improvements, was one day al-. 
* with him: tor 1 accidentaly burnt her 


— 


Would take care: for 
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fingers as ſhe was lighting the lamp for her tea pot; in 
the midlt ot her anguith, Jack laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to inſtru her, that there was no ſuch thing as 
heat in fire. In ſhort, no day paſſed aver our heads, in 
which Jack. did not imagine he made the whole family 
wiſer than they were beſormſec. 
That part of his converſation which gave me the moſt 
in, was what paſſed among thoſe country - gentlemen 
at came to- viſit us. On ſueh oecaſions Jack uſually 
took upon him to be the mouth of the company; and 


| thinking himſelf obliged to be very merry, would enter- 


tain. us with a great many odd ſayings. and abſurdities of 
their college cook. 1 found this fellow. had made a 
very ſtrong impreſſion upon Jack's imagination; which 
de never conſidered was not the caſe of the reſt of the 
company ,..ull aſter many repeated trials he found that 
his {tories ſeldom made any body laugb but himſelf. 
I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
ſhboting out into bloſſoms before its time; the redun- 
dancy of which, though. it was a little unſeaſonable, 
Teerhed to foretel an uncommon fruitfulneſs. 
In order io wear om the vein of pedantry which ran 
ibrongb bis converſation, I took him out with me one 
evening ; and ſirſt of all inſi nuated to him this rule, 
which 1 had mylelf learned from a very gitat author. 
+ To think wu the wiſe, but talk with the vulgar. 
Jack's good ſenſe ſoon made him reflect, that he had of- 
ten.cxpoled Þinfght to the laughter of, the ignorant by a 
only ee upon, which he told me that he 
alc for the future to keep his notions to 
bimſelf, and conyerſe. ig the, common. received ſenti - 
ments of mankind, Tie at the ſame time deſired me to 
give him any other rules of conre rſation which 1 thought 


* 


might be for his improvement i told him I would 


think of it, And accordingly, as I have a particular 


affection for the young man, I gave him the next morning 


the following rules in writing, which may perhaps have 
contributed to make him the agreeable man he now is. 
+, The. facvity of interchanging our thoughts with one 
another, or what we expreſs by the word converſation, 


ther, or what we expreſs by | 
has always been repreſented by moral writers as one of 


"F I 
* 


1 
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the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which more parti- 
— y ſets mankind above the irate part of the creati · 


"Though n fo W ich upon the aſſections as 
thi extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly oc 


_ caſion for, and are obliged to practice every day, we 


very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 
The converſation: of molt men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for want of wit and learning, as of good - rl 


ing and diſcretion. 


if you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gravify any-- 
r vanity or paſhon of your own, but always with - 


| Sdeſign either to divert or inform the company. A man 


who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſs 
courſe, He is never out of humour at being interrupt - 


the belt judges whether what be was laying could ei 
ther divert or inform them. _ 


24 A miodelt- perſoa ſeldom als to gain the good-will | 
of thoſeghe converies with, becauſe no body envies a 


man who. does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf, 

Wia Xſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed 
what can we ſay ? It would be as imprudent to diſcover 
our fauits, as ridiculous to count over our fancied vir» 
toes. Our private and domeſtic affairs are no leſs im: 
proper to be — in converſation. What does 


it concern the company how man horſes you: keep in 


your ſtables or whether your ervaut is 5 en Lnave 
or fool? 
A man may equally affront the company he is . by 
— all the — ane eng * 
ence . 
Before you tell a Ty it may be n not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company a true 
idea of the principal perſons concetued in it: the beau- 
ty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo much in their being 
lad or done, as in their being ſaid or done by ſuch a par- 
ticular perſon, or on ſuch a particular occaſion. 

- Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſution. The reaſon is, that 


want of . makes them ogra _ what wy 
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ed; becauſe he conſiders, that thoſe who hear him; are -- 
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ſay, is rather with a defign to "pleaſe themſelves, than 
any one elſe. | 159 125 Logs 
It is certain that age itſelf ſhall make many things 
paſs-well enough, which would have been laughed at. in 
the mouth of one much younger. 3 
Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men of 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in proverbs, 
and decides all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. This 
piece of ſtupidity is the more inſuſſerable, as it puts on 
the air of wiſdom, : eee 
A prudent man will avoid talking much of any parti- 
cular ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not, methinks, an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr 
Cowley in his whole life, than that none but his inti- 
mate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet by his 
diſcourſe. Beſides the decency of this rule, it is cer- 
tainly founded in good policy. A man who talks of a- 
ny thing he is already famous for, has little to get, but a 
great deal to loſe. I might add, that he who is ſome- 
times ſilent on a ſubject where every one is ſazisſied he 
could ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſs knowing 
in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 
Momen are frightened at the name of argument; 
and are ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty ex- 
_. preſſion than by demonſtratio. TY = 
Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for doing 
ſo. It is this which diſtioguiſhes the approbation of a 
man of ſenſe, from the flaitery of ſycophants, and ad- 
miration of fools La | f 
- Rullery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 


cempany is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be un- 


derſtood to except the perſon rallied. + 
Though good humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion, can 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy ſometimes, to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
mannet for converſation, by looking a little farther than 
your neighbours in whatever is become a reigning ſub- 


ject. If our armies are beſieging a place of importance 


abroad, or our houſe of Commons debating a bill of 
conſequence at home; you can hardly fail of being 
beard with pleaſure, if you have nicely informed your- 
ſelf of the ſtrength, ſituation, and hiſtory of the ficlt, 


* 


e 


n 
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or of the reaſons for and againſt the latter. It will 
have the ſame eſſect, if when any ſibgle perſon begins to 
make a noiſe in the world, you can — ſome of the 
ſmalleſt accidents; in his life or converſation; which, 
though they are too fine for the obſervation of the vul- 


gar, give more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, as they are 


the beſt openings to a real character, than the recital of 
his molt glaring actions. I know but one ill conſequence 
to be — from this method, namely, that coming full. 
charged into company, you ſhould. refolve to unload, 
whether an handſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 
Though the aſking of queſtions 3 for itſelf 
the ſpecious names of modeſty, and a delire of nd 
tion, it affords little 3 to the reſt of the 
ny who are not troubled with the fame doubts. Belides 
which, he who afks a queſtion would do well to conſi- 


der, that he lies wholly at the mercy of another before 


he receives zo anſwer. 
Nothing, is more, fill y Jeri than the pleaſure ſome people 
take i in what. they call g their minds. A man of 


this make will ſay a rude . for the mere pleaſure of 


ſaying it; when an oppoſite behaviour, full as innocent, 
might have preſerved his friend, or made his fortune. 

pe not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as ex- 
quiſite a fanfare] in comply} ing with the humour and ſen- 


2 Wes as of bringing others over to his 


own; fince it js the certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, that 


can take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 


1 ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here faid, | 
there is ſomething which can never be learned but in 
the company of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices; and your own obſerva - 
tions added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that 


commands attention in one man, and makes * pra] 
. and 2 W the Wen of e | 
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— ba- friend of bis * 18 ae hs 
ee part n deny me thi ? ain Cech. 


reye wmour bl. hg a That 
"avs Writ 5 the days of our thers, and of 
pkg ſlightly over” the” merit — Þ cotettporaries, is 


_ a grievance that men of a free anc 7 thought 


have complained "of tBrovgh all 11 eit w 
1 went hbthe Hſf webe full o 155 1 I 
2 coffee Böuſe, where" great man * Weine 


converſation ended wirkt great e upon my Lord 
Verulam's hiffory: of Henry Vu. Type e 

unanithous in 8 approbari 1 was . wel 
acquainted © . e rache vogue of chat book 
1 hout"the Abele ration, deere my, thoughts 
„ _ Neither would't bow offer thy judgmeor upon 


tO che püdſie, (to preat A 'Veneration have 1 


9 the on df 2 maß whole writings ate the glory 
| fn our vation). but that" the authorit bf fb” leading a 


petbate 2 vicious tate anſonꝑſt us, and be- 
hi 17 7 7 ro copy after a a woc Which I'cat- 


a0 help h kibg fat f compleat. E ne 


As to p 5 Melt e w have uatbing to 
fay ; to examine yy N Win chat view, would re- 
quire much palds art! Jeifore.* Bot as to the com politi- 
on of it, and ſometimes the choice of matter, I am apt 
to believe it will appear a little faulty to an unpreju - 
diced reader. A compleat hiſtorian hould be endowed 
with the eſſential qualifications of a great poet. His 
liyle mult be majeſtic and graye, as * as . and 


. 
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unaffected; his narration ſhould be animated, ſhort, a 
clear, and ſo as even to outrun the impatience of the rea- 

der, if poſſible. This can only be done by being very ſpar- 
ing and choice in words; by retrenching all. cold and 

ſuperfluous circumſtances in an action; and by dwelling 
upon ſuch alone as are material, and fit to delight or in- 
ſtruct a ſerious mind. This is what we find in the great 
models of antiquity, and in a more particular manner in 

- Livy, whom it is impoſſible to read without the warmeſt 
emotions. e | * 5 My wh _ 
hut my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, in the 

tedious ſtyle of declaimers, uſing two words for one; e- 

ver endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of out · of · the. 

way fimiles as ſome of our play- writers. He abounds ity 

low phraſes beneath the dignity of hiſtory, and often con * 

deſcends-1o little conceits and quibbles. His political re- 
flexions are frequently falſe, aimoſt every where trivial 


' _and'puenile; His whole manner of turning his thoughts 
f is ſull ot aſſectation and pedantry; and there appears, 
F throughout-his- whole work, more the air of a recluſe 
| ſcholar, than of a man verſed in the/world, — 
+ - After paſſing ſo free a-cenfure upon a book which for 


univerſal approbatioa, I am obliged, in my own defence, 
20 tranſeribe ſome of the man paſſages | formerly collect- 
ed for the uſe of my ſirſt charge, Sir Marmaduke Lizard. 
It would be endleſs to point out the frequent tautologies 
and circumlocutions that oecur in every page, which do, 
as it were. tarify, inſtead of condenſing his thoughts and 
matter. It was, in all probability, his application to the 
law that gave him a habit of being ſo wordy; of which 
1 ſhall put down: two or three examples. 
That all records, wherein there was any memory or 
mention of the king's attainder, ſhould be defaced, can 
celled, and taken off the file. Divers ſecret and nimble 
ſcouts and ſpies, &c. to learn, ſearch, and diſcover, all 
© the circumſtances. and particulars To aſſail, fap, and 
work into the conſtancy uf Sir Robert Clifford.* 
I. leave the following paſſages to every one's conſide · 
ration, without making any farther remarks upon them. 
Hie ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Iriſh 
23 à flight of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm of bees 
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with their king. The rebels took their way to- 
* warts Vork, &. but their ſnou- ball did not gather as 
it went. 80 chat, in a kind of mattacina of human 
— he turned a broach that had worn a crown ; 
- Whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in a come - 
. dy or ſatee after a tragedy. Phe Queen was cron · 
ed, Scr q tbont tuo years after the marriage, like an 
al old .chriftetiogthat-bad ſtaid long for godfathers, — 
Deſuous to trouble the waters in italy, that he might 
fiſh the better, calling the net, not out of St. Peter's 
but out of Borgia's bark. And therefore upon the 
ſieſt gra of incenſe chat was facrificed upon the altar 


*.of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was ſmoked away. 


This uns the end bf this Jinde-cockarrice of a kiog, 
that was able to deſtroy abhoſe that did not eſpy him 
. firſt; It was obſetved, that the great tempeſt which 
85 drove Philip inte Eogland, blew down the golden eag le 
from the ſpire of St Paul's 3 and, in the fall, it fell up- 
on a ſigu of the black eagle which-was: 10 aug church 
ard, in the place where the ſchoot-houſe: now ſtan- 
deth, and battered it, and brobe ig dow: wich was 


— 


N began to ſind 


where his ſhoe 
An whoſe boſom 2 — Perkin's ſecrets 


know afar: uff here the 
er ee 
«ena that took tall of their maſter's gyilt. 
Empſon and Dudley have cut another chop 

-, out oi him Peter Hialas, ſome call him Elias; 
* ſarcly he was the forerunner of, &. Lionel hi- 
op of Concordia, va ſent as nuncio, &c.; but 
* that notwitſtanding he) had a good 'ominous name to 
*. have made a peace, nothing · ſollowed . Taxing 


ere laid up. Oue 
„Ae. b y-the flight. of di 


[ him for a great taxer of the people. Net by procla- 


mations, but by court - ſames, hich commonly print 
— better than printed proclatnations, ,—— Sir Edward 
r was enforced to make a wild chace upon the 

d Iriſh, In ſparing of blood b che bleeding of 
ee treaſure. <— aud althougii his ow caſe had 

* both eel and parchment more than de other ; that is 
7 0 1ay, a conqueſt in the field, and an uct of parliament, 
2 5 that * Henty VI. was 
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4 in che world abroad but for a ſimple dran, was 
| «afraid it would bot diminiſh the eſtimation of that kin 
eee if there were not 4 diſtanee kept between) 
innocents and faints.” . | 
„ de to wauble my reader with any more inflances of 
me like nature, I mult obſerve, that che whole work is 
TY 2 er * 
e been like an e in a poem is 
N e | 
Henry VII. at the end, is rather an abſtract of his hiſto- 
: 8 ITE 898 
| man a8 C r nce, and 
| r for the-reades.to/ form any. dd». 
| ſſtinct idea of the perſon. It is not thus the ancients 
drew their characters; but in a few juſt and bold ſtrokes, 
gave you the diſtinguiſhing features of the mind (if b may 
be al owed the metaphor) in fo diſtinct a manner, and in 
ſo ſtong a light, that you grew intimate with your marr 
immediately, and knew him from an hundred. . 
Aker all, it muſt be confideredin favour of my Lord 
Verulam, that he lved'in an age wherein chaſte and cor- 
rect writing was not in faſhion, and when pedantry was 
the mode even at court; ſo that it is no wonder, if the 
2 humour of the times bore Ho his genius, 
gh ſuperior in force perhaps to any of our country= 
r N r b % 
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Nen ego illam ibi datem ee puto, que. a er | 
Se e et ane et e p 
ut, 


4 HEE web bes in 15 e is virtue, mo- 
. defty, and deſir es ien not Wan is 
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melt creature living. It is at tHat time of life only 
men enjoy their faculses with pleaſure and ſatis faction: 
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it is chen we have nothing to ene as che phraſe is: 


we ſpeak the downright truth; and whether the reſt of 
22 world will give us the privilege or not, we have ſo 
little to aſk of them, that we can take it. I ſhall be ye- 
ry free with the women from this one conſideration ; and 
having nothing to defire of them, ſhall treat them as they 
ſtand in nature, and as they are adorned with virtue, and 


not as they are pleaſed to form and diſguiſe themſelves. 


A ſet of ſops from one generation to another, has made 
ſuch a pother with bright eyes, the fair ſex the charms, 
che air, and ſomething ſo incapable to be expreſſed but 
with a ſigh, that the creatures have abſolutely gone out 
of their very being, and there are no women in all the 


world. If they are not nymphs, ſhepherdeſſes, graces, 


or , they are to a woman of them the ladies. 
Get to a chriſtening at any alley of the town, and at the 
meaneſt artiſicer s, and the word is, Well, who takes 
4 care of the ladies? I have taken notice, that ever 
ſince the word Forſooth was batiſhed for Madam, the 
word Woman has been diſcarded for Lady: and as there 
is now never 2 woman in England, I hope I may talk of 
Women without oſſence to the Ladies. What puts me 
in this preſent diſpoſition to tell them their own, is, that 


in the holy week I very civilly deſired all delinquents in 


point of chaſtity to make-ſome atonement for their free- 
doms, by beſtowing a-charity t 

who languiſh in the Lock -hoſpital; but I hear of very 
Er — 
in notice of my ution, to 
. call me an ill-bred old * hay and ſay I do not_under- 

. «ſtand the world. It is not, it ſeems, within the rules of 


e commandments were made for the vulgar. I am in- 
deed informed of ſome oblations ſent into the houſe; 


but they are all come from the ſervants of criminals of 


condition. A poor chambermaid has ſent in ten ſhillings 
out of her huſn - money, to expiate her. guilt of being in 
her miſtreſs's ſecret: but ſays, ſhe dare not aſk her Lady- 
ſhip for any thing: for ſhe is not to ſuppoſe, that ſhe is 

up with a young gentleman, in the ablence of ber 
husband, three hours together for any harm; but as my 
Lady is a perſon of great ſenſe, the girl does not know 


on the miſerable wreiches 


breeding, to tax the vices of people of quality; and 
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but that they were reading ſome good book together; 
but becauſe! ſhe fears it may be otherwiſe, ſhe has ſent 
her ten ſhillings for the guilt of concealing it. We have 
a thimble from a country-girl, that owns ſhe. has had 
dreams of a fine gentleman who comes to their houſe, 
who gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care of 
the men in this town ; but ſhe thinks, he does not mean 
what he ſays, and ſends the thimble, becauſe ſhe does 
nut hate him as ſhe ought. The ten ſhillings, this thimble, 
and an occamy ſpoon from ſome other unknown poor ſin- 


ner, are all the atonement which is made for the body of 


finin London and Weſtminſter. I have computed, that 


there is one in every three hdndred who is not chafte ; 


and if that be a modeſt compuration, Row great a num- 


ber are thoſe who make no account of my admonition ? 


It might be expected, one or two of the two hundred and 
ninety · nine honeſt might, out of mere charity and com. 
to iniquity, as it is a misfortune, have done ſome- 

ing upon ſo good a time as that wherein they were ſol- 
licited. But Major Crabtree, a ſour pot companion of 


[ mine, ſays, the two hundred ninety and nine are one way 
or other as little virtuous as the three - hundredth unchaſte 


woman, I would ſay lady. It is certain, that we are in- 
felted with a parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable of 


being mothers of brave men; ſor the infant partakes of 


the temper and diſpoſition of its mother. We ſee the 
unaccountable effetts which ſudden frights and longings 
have upon the offspring; and it is not to be doubted, 
but the ordinary way of thinking of the mother, has its 


influence upon what ſhe bears about her nine months. 
Thus, from the want of care in this particular of chuſing 


wives, you ſee men, after much care, labour, and ſtudy, 
ſurprized with prodigious ſtarts of ill · nature and paſſion ; 
that can be accounted for no otherwiſe but from hence, 
that it grew upon them in embrio, and the man was deter- 
mined ſu f 

fore he ſaw the light. The laſt time I was in à public 


place, I fell in love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The 


young woman happens to be of quality. Her father was 

a gentleman of as noble a diſpoſition as any I ever met 

with, The widow, her mother, under whole wing ſhe 

loves to appear, and is proud by ir, is a pattern to perſons ' 
Vor. 1. | 


y, peeviſh, froward, ſullen, or outragious, be- 


looked in ſtedfaſtiy. 


4 
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of condition. Good ſenſe, heightened and exerted with 
good breeding, is the parent's diſtinguiſhing character; 
and if we can get this young woman into our family, we 
ſhall think we have a much better purchaſe than others, 
who, without her good qualities, may bring into theirs 
the greateſt acceſſion of riches. I ſent Sir Harry by laſt 
night's poſt the following letter on ihe ſubject. 

Dear Sir Harry, r 5 | 
U PON our laſt. pafting, and as I had juſt mounted 

the little roan I am ſo fond of, you called me 
back ; and when I ſtooped to you, you ſqueezed me by 
the hand, and, with alluſion to ſome pleaſant diſcourſe we 
had had a day or two before in the houſe, concerning the 

eſent mercantile way of contracting marriages, with a 
Tails and a bluſh you bid me look upon ſome women for 
you, and ſend word Row they went. I did not ſee one to 
my mind till the laſt opera before Eaſter. I aſſure you l 
bave been as unquiet ever ſince, as I wiſh you were till 
you had her. Her height, her complexion, and every 
thing but her age, which is under twenty, are very much 
to my ſatisfaction. There is an ingenuous ſhame in her 
eyes, which is to the mind what the bloom of youth is 
to the body. Neither implies that there are virtuous ha- 
bits and accompliſhments already attained by the poſſeſſor, 


but they certainly ſnew an unprejudiced capacity towards 
them. As to the circumſtance of this young woman's 
age, I am reconciled to her want of years, becauſe ſhe 


ends to nothing above them. You do not ſee in her 
the odious forwardneſs to I know. not what, as in the aſ- 
ſured countenances, naked boſoms and confident glances 
of her contemporaries.  _ BE 
I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
heart, if you can win.it, She is in no familiarities with 
the fops ; her fan has never yet. been out of her own 
hand; and her brother's face is the only man's ſhe ever 


When J have gone thus far, and told you that I am 
very conßdent of her as to her virtue and education, I 
may ſpedk a little freely to you as you are a young man. 


There is a dignity in the young lady's beauty: when it 


ſhall become her to receive your friends with a good air 


/ 
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and affable countenance; when ſhe is to repreſent that 
part of you which you moſt delight in, the frank and 
chearful reception of your friends; her beauty will do 
as much honour to your table, as they will give give mow 
fire! in your bed. d 
It is no ſmall inſtance of felicity, to have a woman, 
from whoſe behaviour your friends are more endeared to 
you, and. for whole ſake your children are as much valus 
ed as for your ow. 

it is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of her 
forehead, the ſoft pulp of her lips; or to deſeribe the 
amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks, and neck, 
made to the beholders that night: but ſhall leave them 
to your own obſervation when you come to town; which 
you may do at your leiſure, aud be time enough ; for 
there are many in town _— than her whom 1 recom» 


mend. Tam, 
9 5 S1 R. 
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Malta . fortengue animo miſeratus iniquame. 
85 Virg. _ 6. v. 3 32 F 


Struck with compaſſion of. ſo fad fats. | 


| P. compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, who by their 

. uabelicf are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe im- 
pat or, of joy and hope, which the celebration of the 
n feltival naturally leaves on the mind of a- 

an, I ſhall in this paper endeavour to evince, that 

there are grounds to expect a. future ſtate, without ſup- 

| polng.in- the. reader any faith at all, not evehi the be- 

f. of a Deity. Let the moſt: ſtedfaſt unbeliever open 

dis eyes, and take * of the ſenſible world, and 

2 


— 
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then ay, if there be not a connexion, an adjuſtment, an 
exact and conſtant order diſcoverable in all the parts of 
it. Whatever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident 
to all our faculties. ' Look into the animal ſyſtem, the 
paſſions, ſenſes, and locomotive powers; is not the like 
contrivance and propriety obſervable in theſe two ? are 
they not bited to certain ends, and are they not by na · 
ture directed to proper objects? \ 
is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, by 
a management ſuperior to the wit of man, be diſpoſed 
in the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their reſpective 


natures; and yet the ſpirits or ſouls of men be neglected, 


or managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of man's under - 
ſtanding ?. Shall every other paſſion be rightly placed by 
nature ? and ſhall that 2 of immortality natural to 
all mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned to be fruſ- 
trated? Shall the induſtrious application of the inferior 
animal powers in the meaneſt vocations be anſwered by 
the ends we propoſe? and ſhall not the generous efforts 


of a wityons mind be rewarded ? In a word, ſhall the 


corporeal world be all order and harmony, the intellec- 
tual diſcord and confuſion? He who is bigot enough to 
believe theſe things; muſt bid adieu to that natural rule, 


of reaſoning from analogy ; muſt run counter to that 


maxim of common ſenſe, That men ought to form their 
judgment of things unexperienced from what they have 
experience. FO 

If any thing looks like a recompence of calamitous 
virtue on this ſide the grave, it is either an aſſurance, 
that thereby we obtain the favour and protection of hea- 


ven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us in this, in another 


life meet with a juſt return; or elſe that applauſe and 
reputation which is thought to attend virtuous actions. 
The former of thoſe, our Free-thinkers, out of their ſin- 
gular wiſdom, and benevolence to mankind, endeavour 


to eraſe from the minds of men: the latter can never 


be juſtly diſtributed in this life, where ſo many ill actions 


are reputable, and ſo many good actions diſeſteemed or 


miſinterpreted; where ſubtle bypocriſy is placed in the 


"moſt engaging light, and modelt virtue lies concealed ; 


where the heart and the ſoul are hid from the eyes of 
men, and the eyes of men are dimmed and vitiated, 


on RP ee eee 
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3 Fiato's ſenſe in relation to this point, is contained in his 
J Gorgias, where he introduces Socrates ſpeaking after 
; this manner, . * | 
| © It was in the reign of. Saturn provided by a law, 
„ vhich the gods have ſince continued down to this time, 


| & That they who had lived virtuouſly and: piouſly upon 

1 earth, ſhould after death enjoy a life full of happineſs, 

* © in certain iſlands appointed for the habitation of the 
i blefſed ; but that ſuch as: had lived wickedly, ſhould. 
go into the receptacle of damned ſouls; named Tar · 
6. taxus; there to ſuffer the puniſhments they deſerved, 

But in all the reign of Saturn, and in the beginning. 
© of the reign. of Jove, living. jadges were appointed, 
© by whom each perſon. was jadged in his life-time in 
the ſame day on- which he was to die. The conſe- 
6 quence of which was, that they often paſſed wrong 
« judgments. Pluto therefore, who prefided in Tarta- 

© rus, and the guardians of the bleſſed iſlands, finding, 
© that, on the other ſide, many unfit perſons were ſent 
to their reſpactive dominions, complained to. Jove; 
* who- promiſed. to redreſs the evil. He added, The 
*-reaſon-of theſe unjuſt proceedings are, that men are 
*- judged in the body. Hence many conceal. the ble.: 
* miſhes and imperfections. of their minds by beauty, 
© birth, and riches.; not to meatien, that at the time of 
trial there are crouds of. witneſles. to atteſt their hav- 
ing lived well. Theſe things miſlead the judges ;. 
who, being. themſelves alſo. of the number of the livs 
ing, are ſurrounded each with bis own body, as with 
© a. vail thrown over his mind. For the future · there · 
fore, it is my intention, that men do not. come on their 
» trial. till after death, when they ſhall appear before 
the judge, diſrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. 
Ihe judge himſelf too ſhall be a pure unvailed ſpirit, 
* beholding the very ſoul, the, naked ſoul of the party 
before him. Wick this. vie / I have. already conſtitut- 
ed my ſons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, judges, who 
ate natives: of Aſia; and acus, a native of · Europe. 
Theſe, after death, ſhall hold their court in a certain 
meadow, from which there are two roads, leading, 
«. the one to Tartatus, the other .to the iſlands of- the. 
. bleſſed. N . . | 3 
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From this, as from numberleſs other paſſages of his 
writings, may be ſeen Platc's opinion of a future (tate, 
A thing therefore in regard to us ſo comfortable, in it- 
ſelf ſo. juſt and excellent, a thing fo agreeable to the 
analogy of nature, and fo univerſally credited by all or- 
ders and ranks of men, of all nations and ages, what 


is it that ſhould move a few men to reje& ? Surely there 


muſt be ſomething of prejudice in the caſe. 1 appeal 
to the ſecret thoughts of a Free-thinker, if he does not 
argue within himſelf after this manner. The ſenſes and 
faculties 1 enjoy at preſent, are vilibly deſigned to re- 
pair, or preſerve the body from the injuries it is liable 
to in its preſent circumſtances. But in an eternal ſtate, 
where no decays are to be repaired, no outward injuries 
to be fenced againſt, where there are no fleſh and bones, 
nerves or blood veſſels, there will certainly be none of 
the ſenſes : and that there ſhould be a ſtate of life with- 
out the ſenſes, is inconceivable. | —-- 

But as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from a po- 
verty of imagination, and narrowneſs of foul in thoſe 


that uſe it; 1 ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe defects, 


and open their views, by laying before them a caſe, 

which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps reconcile 

them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally revealed. 
Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from his birth, 


who, being grown to man's eſtate, is by the dead pal- 


ſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived of his feeling, taſt- 
ing, and ſmelling, and at the ſame time has the impedi- 
ment of his hearing removed, and the film taken from 
his eyes. What the five ſenſes are to us, that the touch, 


taſte, and ſmell were to him. And any other ways of 


perceptions of a more refined and extenſive nature were 


to him as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are which will 


one day be adapted to perceive thoſe things which 
eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it enter - 
ed into the heart of man to conceive; + And it would be 
juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, that the lofs of 
thoſe three ſenſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by 
any new inlets of perception, as in a modern Free think - 
er to imagine there can be nv ſtate of ſife and percepti - 


on without the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent. Let us fur- 


ther ſuppoſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at their firſt open - 
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ing, to be ſtruck with a great variety of the moſt gay 
and pleaſing objects, and his ears with a melodious con · 
cert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic: behold him amaz. 
ed; raviſhed, tranſported ; and you have ſome: diſtant re- 
| nor, ſome faint and glinumeriag idea of the ec- 
i ic {tate of the ſoul in that article in which ſhe emerges 
” fromthe ſepulchre of fleſh into life and immortality. . + 


N. B. It has been obſerved. by the Chriſtians, that 
* a certain ingenious foreigner, who has publiſhed many 
„ exemplary jeſts for the uſe of perſons in the article of 
e death, was very much out of humour in a late fit of 
. Gckneſs, tul he was in a fair way of recovery. 
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Etat parentum pejor avis tulit 
| Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
f Pragenien vitigſforem. 


Ti Hor, Od. 6. I. 5» v. 46. 


Our fathers bave been worſe than theirs, 
Aud we than ours © next agewill ſee —- _ 
A race more profligate than we, Roſcommon, 


Meocritus, Bion, and Moſchus, are the moſt fa- 
1 mous amongſt the Greek writers of paſtorals. 
The two latter. of theſe are judged to be far ſhort of 
Theocritus ; whom 1 ſhall ſpeak of more largely, be- 
cauſe he rivals the greatel{ of all poets, Virgil himſelf, 
He hath the advantage confeſſedly of the Latin, in com- 
ing before him, and waiting in a tongue more proper for 
paſtoral. The ſoftneſs of the Doric dialect, which this 
poet is ſaid to have improved beyond any who came be- 
_ him; is what the ancient Roman A; owned 

ir language could not ap But es this 
beauty, he — to me to — had a ſoul more wing 
and tenderly inclined to this way of writing than Virgil, 
whole genius led him naturally to ſublimity. It is true, 
that the great Roman by the niceneſs of his judgment, 


4 
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and great — of himſelf, has acquitted” himſelf 
dexterouſly this way. But a penetratin judge will find 
there the i of t that fire which- — afterwards ſo 
briglit in the ics, and blazed out in the Eneid. 

r muſt not however diſſeinble: that theſe bold ſtrokes ap- 
pear chiefly in theſe eclogues of e which ought not 


to be numbered among e e e are indeed 
ly thought to be all of the paſtoral kind; but 


| by the beſt ji ges are only called his ſelect poems, as 
the word eclogue originally means. 
| Thoſe who will take the pains to conſul Scaliper's 
iſon of theſe two poets, wilt find, that Theoeri- 

tus hath outdone him in thoſe very paſſages which the 
critic hath produced i in honour of V Virgil. There is, in 
ſhort; more innocence, ſimplicity, and whatever elſe hath 
deen laid down as the diſtinguiſning marks of paſtoral, 
in the Greek than the Roman; and- all arguments from 
the exactneſs, propriety, conciſeneſs, and duce of vir- 
, may very well be turned againſt him. There is indeed 
ometimes a groſsneſs and clowniſhneſs in Theocritus, 


which Virgil, — borrowed his greateſt heauties from 


him, bath avoided. I will however 3 that Virgil, out 
of the excellence of genius only, bath come ſhort ot 
Theocritts ; and had poſſibly excelled him; if in · greater 
ſubj he had not been born to excel-all mankind, | 
; he Italians were the firſt, amongſt the moderns, 
that Fell into paſtoral writing, It is obſerved, that the 
people of that nation are very profound and abſtruſe in 
their poetry as well as politics; fond of ſurpriſing con- 
ceits, and far-fetched imag nations; and labour chiefly 
to lay what was never ſaid before. Form perſons of 
this character, how can we expect that air-of ſimplicity 


and truth which hath been proved ſo eſſential to the thep- 


herds ? There are two pattoral plays in this language, 
Which they boaſt of as the moſt elegant performances in 
poetry that the latter ages have 
of Taſſo, * Guarini's — — nds theſe = names 

the perſons are indeed the Sylvan gods, 
| 8 — br and the Satyrs, inted with the equi- 

| antiquity : but neither the language, ſentiments, 

pa ons, or ps tf like thoſe of the pretty triflers in Vir- 
gil and Theoctitus. 1 ſhall produce an example out of 
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each, which ate commonly taken notice of, as patterns 
of the Italian way of thinking in paſtoral. His ia 
Taſſo's poem enters adorned with a garland of flowers, 
and views herſelf in a fountain with ſuch ſelf- admira- 
tian, that ſhe breaks out into a ſpeech to the flowers on 

her head, and tells them, She doth not wear them to 
 * adorn herſelf, but to make them aſhamed,* In the 

Paſtor Fido, a ſhepherdeſs' reaſons after an abſtruſe phi- 
toſophical manner about the violence of love; and ex- 
poltulates with the gods, for making laws fo rigorous 
© to reſtrain us, and at the fame time giving us invin- 
A cible deſires. Whoever can bear theſe, may be af- 
ſufedhe hath no taſte age x egpne ee e TOO EY 
When 1 am ſpeaking of the Italians, it would be un- 
pardonable to paſs by Sannazarius. He hath | 
the ſoene in this kind of poetry from woods and lawns, 
to the barren beach and boundleſs ocean; introduces 
ſea · ealves in the room of kids and lambs, ſea-mews for 
the lark and the linnet, and preſents his miſtreſs with 
oyſſers inſtead of fruits and flowers, How good ſoever 
his ſtyle and thoughts may be, yet who can pardon him 
for his arbitrary change of the ſweet manners and plea- 
ſing objects of the country, for what in their own na- 
ture are uncomfortable and dreadful ? I think he hath 
few or no followers ; or if any, ſuch as knew little of 
his beauties, and only copied his faults, and ſo are loſt 
and forgotten. r 
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The French are ſo far from thiaking abſtruſely, that 
they oſien ſeem not to think at all. It is all a run g 
numbers, common place deſcriptions of woods, floads, - 
groves, loves, Oc. Thoſe who write the moſt accurate- 
Iy, fall into the manoer of their country: which is gal- 
lantry. I cannot better illuſtrate what 1 would ſay of 
: OR hs by tbe Jef in what OR _ 
ſhepherds appear in their paſtoral inter upon the 
ſtage, as I find it deſcribed by a very celebrated author. 
The ſhepherds, faith he, are all embroidered, and 
acquit themſelves in a ball better than our Engliſh 
dancing · maſtets. I have ſeen! a couple of nvers ap- 
+. pear in ted ſtockings; and Alpheus, inſtead of having 


* his head. covered with ſedges and bulruſhes, making 
_ * love in a fair full · bottumed periwig and 2 flume of 
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* feathers; but with a voice ſo full of ſhakes and qua- 
11 „ vers. that-I ſhould have thought the murmurs of 2 
"op brook the much more malic.” 


No 29. 1 Tueſday, April | „ 


Ride Sapit— 


* Mart. Epig. 41. B 2. v. I. 
Laugh, if youre Wiſe... . 


ly make my firſt obſervation upon his laugh; whe- 
ther he is eaſily moved, and what are the paſ Which 
throw him into that agreeable kind of convulſion. Peo- 


ple are never ſo much unguarded, as when they are  pleaſ- 5 
— and laughter doin « a viſible ſymptom of ſome in- 


ſatisfaQtion, it is then, if ever, wo may. believe the 


face. There is perhaps no better index to point us to. 


the particularities of the mind than this, which is in it- 


Glf.one of the chick difliaftions of our rationality. For, 
phe ge 7 {ag 


3 o beutes der. * 
Lad are of love the food— Sy 


1 may be remarked in general under this head that the 
_ Haugh of men of wit is, for the moſt part, but a faint con- 
* Rrraine& kind of half-iavgh, as fuch perſons are never 


without ſome djffidence about them; but that of fools is 
the moſt honeſt; natural, open langh in-the world. | 


1 have often had thoughts of writing a treatiſe upon 


this faculty, wherein 1 would have laid down rules for 


the better regulation of it at the theatre; I would have 
 eriticiſed on * laughs now in vogue, 'by which our 


comic writers might the better know how to tranſport 


2a audience into this pleaſing aſſection, I had ſet apart 
a chapter for K diflerration on the talents of ſome of our - 


medern comedians x and as it was the manner of Plu- 


arch, io draw compariſons of his heroes and orators, 


to ſet their actions and eloquence in-a- fairer. light ; ſo I 


would have ade the parallel of Pinkedhonan, Norris | 


— 


N order to Took into. any perſon's temper, general 


e coaose n vom» 
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and Bullock; and fo far ſhown their different methods 
of raiſing mirth, that any one ſhould be able to diſtin · 
guiſh whether the jeſt was the poet's or the actors. 
As the playhouſe affords us the molt occafions of ob · 
£ ſerving upon the behaviour of the face, it may be uleful, 
| for the direction of thoſe who would be critics this way 
to 'remark, that the virgin-ladies uſually diſpoſe them- 
flelres in the front of the boxes; the young married wo- 
men compoſe the ſecond row; while the rear is general - 
ly made up of mothers of long ſtanding, undeſigning 
maids, and contented widows. Whoever will caſt his 
eye upon them under this view, during the repreſenta- 
tion of a play, will find me ſo far in the right that a 


double entendre ſtrikes the firſt row into an affected gra- 

| vity, or Careleſs. indolence ; the ſecond will venture at 

. a ſmile; but the third take the conceit entirely, and ex- 

| preſs their mirth in a dowuright laugh. e 

: When 1 deſcend to particulars, I find the reſerved _. 
T prude will relapſe. into a ſmile at the extravagant free - 


doms of the coquette, the coquette in her turn laughs 
at the ſtarchneſs and aukward affectation of the prude ; 
the man of letters is tickled with the vanity Ar - 
rance of the fop, and the fop confeſſes his ridicule at 
the unpoliteneſs of the pedant. OE RI 

I fancy we may range the ſeveral kinds of laughers 
under the following heads. e 


The Dimplers. 
8 The Smilers. | 
The Laughers. 
The Grinners. ES, 
The Horſe laughers. 


The Dimple is practiſed to give a grace to the features, 
and is 883 Lans. a LE 3 a gazing lover. 
This was called by the ancients the Chian lau. 
The Smile is-for the moſt part confined to the fair ſex, 
and their male retigue. It expreſſes our ſatisfaction in 
a ſilent fort of approbation, doth not too much diſorder 
the features, and is practiſed by lovers of the moſt deh- 
cate addreſs. This tender motion of the phyſiognomy 
the ancients called the lonic laugh, e 


— 
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Grin by writers of antihuity, is called the Sya- 
play a beautiful ſet of tet. 


eruſian 
to dif] 
The 


with great ſueceſi in all kinds of diſputation. The pro- 
ficients in this kind, by 4 well ximed laugh, will baffle 
the moſt ſolid argument. This upon all vecaſions ſup- 
plies the want of reaſon 3 is always received with great 
applauſe in coffeehouſe-diſputes j and that fide the laugh 
joins" with; is generally. obſerved to gain the better of 
'- The prude hath a wonderful eſteem for the Chian 
hugh, or Dimple : ſhe looks upon all the other kinds of 
laughter as exceſſes of levity: and is never ſeen upon 


the molt extravagant jeſts to diforder her countenance 
with the raffle of a ſmile. Her lips are compoſed with 


a primneſi peculiar to her character; all her mode 

b collated; into her face; and ſhe but very —. 
takes the freedom to fink her cheek into à dimple. 
The young widow is. only a Chian for time, Her 
| finiles are confined by decorum, and the is obliged to 
make her face ſympathize with her habit : ſhe looks de- 


mare by art; and, by the ſtri&elt rules of decency, is 


ards her is over, r. 5 
The effeminate fop, who, by the long exerciſe of his 
countenance at the plaſs, hath reduced it to an exact 
diſcipline, may claim a plaes in this clan, You ſee him 
upon any occaſion, to give ſpirit to his diſcourſe, admire 
his own eloquence by a dimple. 
The lonics are thoſe ladies that take a greater liberty 


bo allowed the ſmile till the firſt offer or_ advance 


à laugh, as the former to ſtifle a 


* : 7 their features: yet even theſe may be ſaid to ſmo- 
The beau is an Ionic out of complaiſance, and prac- 


tiſes the ſmile the better to ſympathize with the fair. 
* He will ſometimes join in a laugh to humour the ſpleen 
of a lady, or applaud a =p of wit of his own; but 
always takes care to confine his mouth within the rules 


— 


„ s, 


Lunch among us is the commot riſat of the an- 


;and-was then, as it is at this time, made uſe of 
Horſe-lauph, or the 'Sardonic, is made uſe of 


„„ g 


* 
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2 is  gever galty of ſo great an indecorum 28 to begia 


The lonic ben is of univerſal uſe to men of power 

at their levees ; and-is elteerned by judicious place-hant- 

en a more particular mark of diſtinction than the whiſ- 

young, gentleman of my acquaintance valued 

ea upon his ſucceſs, having obtained this favour af- 
8 the attendance of three months only. 

A jadicious author ſome years ſince publiſhed a col- 
legion of ſonnets, which he very ſucceſsfully called, 
Laugh and be fat; or, Pills to purge melancholy. I 
cannot ſufficient] 7 admire the facetious title of theſe vo- 

lumes; and mu cenſure the world of ingratitude, while 
they are ſo negligent in rewarding the jocoſe labours of 
my friend Mr D*Urfey, who was ſo Fo a contributor 
to this treauiſe, and to whoſe humorous productions ſo 

| y rural {quires in the remoteſt parts of this iſland 
are Sögel for thg dignity and [tate which corpulency 
gives them. The 2 of the fick man's breaking an 
im by a fudden fit of laughter, is too well 

| ed a recital,” It is my opinion, that the a 

pi 4 be extremely proper to be taken with 

| afſes' milk, and mightily contribute towards the renew- 

: ing and reſtoring decayed luogs. Democritus is general⸗ 

Bo ly repreſented to us as à man of the largeſt fize, which 

7 © we may attribute his frequent Sores of his riſible 

e ee, | 


Venen ri pulmonem eos ſolebat., . 
8 W107 330 


| He hnk bi is wa ppl lg. 


- That fort of 3 called ce, 
Butt, is a great promoter of this Healthful agitation, 
aud is geperally ſtocked with ſo much good humour, as 
to ſtrike. in with the gaiety of converſation, hough ſome 
innocent blunder of his own be the ſubject of the rallery. 

I ſhall range all old amorous dotards under the deno- + 
mination of Grinners. When a young blooming wench 
touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recal youth in- 

to their cheeks, they ä overltrain their muſ- 
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cular features, and ſhrivel their countenagce- into this 
-frighrful merriment. 5 1 

The wag is of the ſame kind, and by the fame arti- 
fice labours to ſupport his impotence of wir; but he 
very frequently calls in the Horſe Laugh to his aſſiſtance. 

T bere are another kind of Grinners which the anci 
ents call Megarics ; and ſome moderus have, not inju- 
diciouſly, given them the name of the Sneerers. Theſe 
always indulge their mirth at the expence of their 
friends; and all their ridicule conſiſts in uaſeaſonable 

iüll- nature. I could wiſh theſe laughers would conſider, 
that, let them du what they can, there is no- laughing 
away their own folhes, by laughing at other' people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the moſt part Mega- 
ric; and in viſits the ns Oy rp" ſeldom ſcru- 
ple the ſacrificing a friendſhip to a laugh of this denomi- 


nation. . 
dt eee in her; 


The coquette hath a great deal of 
but, in ſhort, ſhe is a proficient in laughter, and can run 
through the whole exerciſe of the features. She ſub- 
dues the formal lover with the Dimple; accoſts the fop 
with the Smile; joins with the wit in the downright 
Laugh; to. vary the air of her countenance, frequent- 
ly rallies with the Grin; and when ſhe has ridiculed 
her lover quite out of his underſtanding, to complete his 
-misfortunes, ſtrikes him dumb with. the: Horſe-Laugh. 
The Horſe-Lavgh is a diſlinguiſnhing charaReriſtic of 
the rural-hoyden ;. and it is obſerved to be the laſt ſymp- 
tom of. ruſticity that forſakes her under the diſcipline of 
the boarding:ſchool. 1 EY 
Punſters, I find very much contribute towards the 
'Sardonic ; and the extremes of either wit or folly fel- | 
.dom fail of raifing this noiſy kind of applauſe. As the 8 
ancient phy ſicians held the Sardonic laugh very benefi- 
cial to the lungs ; I ſhould, methinks, adviſe all my 
countrymen” of conſumptive and hectical conſtitutions, 
to aſſogiate with the malt facetiaus punſters of the age. 
Perſius hath. very elegantly deſcribed a Sardonic laugher 
' Ingeminat tremulas naſo eriſpante cachinnos. 
% : Ss S | FAS Sat. ED W. BY... 
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- Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burſts; 
Convulſing every feature of the face. 


_ Laughter is a vent of any ſudden Joy that ſtrikes up- 
on the mind ; which, being too volatile and ſtrong- 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice, The poets make 
uſe of this metaphor, when they wonld deſcribe nature 
in her richelt dreſs: for beauty is never ſo lovely, as 
when adorned with the ſmile ; and converſation never 


fits eaſier upon us, than when 'we now and then diſ- 


oharge ouſelves in a. ſymphony of laughter, which may 


. hot improperly be called The chorus of converſation. 


0 Lt ITT COLTED „ NX K 


Ne 30. Wedneſday, April 1.5. 


1 — Saturna: — | Virg. Ecl. 4 . 6, 


—Saturuigu time 


3 round again. I Dryden. 


HE Nalians and French being Aiſpatched, I come 


now to the Engliſh : whom 1 ſhall treat with 


duch weskbefs as becomes a good patriot-; and ſhall ſo 


far recommend this our iſland as a proper ſcene for pa- 
ſtoral under certain regulations, as will fatisfy the cour- 
. teous reader that I am in the landed intereſt, 


I maſt in the firſt place obſerve, that our 


countrymen 
 haveAo good an of the ancients, and think. ſo 
of elves, that the generality” of paſtoral 
writers have either ſtoln all from the Greeks and Romans, 
or fo ſervilely imitated their manners and cuſtoms, as 


- © makes chem very ridiculous. In looking over ſome Eng- 


ih paſtorals a days ago, 1 peruſed at leaſt fifty 
lean flocks, and reckoned up an hundred left-handed pe 
 vens, beſides blaſted oaks, withering meadows, and 
weeping deities. indeed moſt of the occaſional - paſto- 


_ als we have, are low, why te i fo pale, if 7: A 


o _ hes - 8 * 
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or ſometimes the god Pan, is dead. This immediately 
cauſes the other to make complaints, and call upon the 


lofty pines and ſilver ſtreams to join in the lamentation, 


While he goes on, his friend interrupts him, and. tells 


him, that Damon lives, and ſhows hin a track of light in 


the ſkies to confirm it; then invites him to chefnuts and 
cheeſe. Upon this ſcheme molt of the noble families in 


Great Britain have been comforted ; nor can I meet with 


any Right Honourable ſhepherd that doth not die and 
live again, after the manner of the aforeſaid Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the know- 
ledpe of antiquity may be ſerviceable, I ſhall now direct 
him where he may lawfully deviate from the ancients. 


There are ſome things of an eſtabliſhed nature in paſ- 


toral, which are eſſegtal to it; ſuch as a country-ſcene, 


innocence, ſimplicity. Others there are of a change - 
able kind; ſuch as habits, cuſtoms and the like. The 


difference of the climate is alſo to be dered ; for 


What is Proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy, might be 
very abſurd in a colder coun'ry, By the fame Tale, the 


difference of the ſoil, of fruits and flowers, is to be ob- 
ferved. ; And in o finda country as. Britain, what occa« 
ſion is there for that profuſion of hyacinths and Pæſtan 
roſes, and that cornucopia of foreign fruits, which the 
Brigſh ſhepherds. never herd of! How. much more pleaſ- 


ing is the een ſcene to an Engliſn reader L 


This place may ſeem for ſhepherds Vikas: made, - 
So Iovingly theſe elms unite their ſhade ;- 
Thb“ ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
"Its balmy ſweet ts around on all beneath 3 _ 
"The ground with graſs of chearſul green beſpread, 
Through which the ſpringing flow'r uprears — 
Lo, here the king. cup of a golden hue, 
. Medly'd with daiſies white, and endive blue 1 


_ © Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch, and the thruſh, 


-With tuneſul warblings fill that bramble.buſh ! 
In pleaſing conſort alſ the birds combine, 


1 And tempt, * the various s ſong to , 


The theology 3 EY ancient paſtoral i is 10 very „ 
nge it. But I think 


N 
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that part only is to be retained which is uniyerſally 

n, and the reſt to be made up out of our own ruſti- - 
cal ſuperſtition of hob-thruſhes, fairies, goblins, and 
witches. The fairies are capable of being made very | 


entertaining perſons, as they are deſcribed by ſeveral of 


our poets; and particularly by Mr Pope. 


About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) 
The dapper elves their moon-light ſports purſue; 
Their pygmy king, and little fairy queen 

In circling dances gambol'd on the green; | 
While tuneful ſprights a merry conſort made, 
And airy mufic warbled through the ſhade, 


What hath been ſaid upon the difference of climate, 


ſoil, and theology, reaches the proverbial ſayings, dreſs, 


caſtoms, and ſports of ſhepherds. The following exam - 
ples. of our paſtoral ſports are extremely beautiful, _ 
Whilome did f, all as this poplar fair, 

 Upraile my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 


Miong raſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 


Nor could the) merry make till Lobbin came: 
bo better ſeen than I DO n 
To pleaſe the Jads, and wis the laſſes hearts? 

mine oaten reed, ſo ſweet, | 
n the green to ſhift their feet? 
And when rhe dance was done, how would they yearn 
Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn? 
For many ſongs and tales of mirth had 1, 
To chaſe the ling'ring ſun a-dowa the ſky. 


———O cow ! if ever, bring 


— 
* * 


” The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, wks 


And tender branches from the maatling vine, 
The dewy cowllip that in meadow grows, 
The fountain-violet, and garden-role. * 


1 'Yaur hamlets ſtrew, and every public way, 


And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day, 
Myſelf will laviſh all my little tore, 
And deal about the goblet flowing o'er. 


\ 
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old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Mico fing, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidit the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols plax. 


The reaſon why ſuch changes from the ancients ſnould 
be introduced, is very obvious; namely, that peotry be- 
ing imitation, and that imitation being the beſt which 
deceives the mot eaſily, it follows, that we muſt take 
up the cuſtoms which are moſt familiar, or univerſally 
known, ſince no man can be deceived or delighed with 
the imitation of what he is ignorant of. 
lt is eaſy to be obſerved, that theſe rules are drawn 
from what our countrymen Spencer and Philips haye per- 
formed in this way. I ſhall-not preſume to ſay any more 

of them, than that both have copied and improved the 
| beauties of the ancients, whoſe manner of thinking I 
would above. all things recommend. As far as our lan- 
guage would allow them, they have formed a paſtoral ſty le 
according to the Doric of Theocritus : in Which I dare 
not ſay they have excelled Virgil; but I may be allow - 
ed, for the honour of our language, to ſuppoſe it more 
capable of that pretty ruſticity than the Latin. To their 
works I refer my reader to make obſcgvations upon the 
N ſtyle; where he will ſooner ſind that ſecret than 

f 8 
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*; | 
Fortem poſce animum——— juv. St, 10% v. 357. 
5 | | « 3 5 
A of the gods content and ſirength of mind. 
F Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than when 
41 ſhe ſees her children about her engaged in any 
profitable diſcourſe. I found her laſt night fitting in the 
midſt of her Fus ern. and forming a very beautiful ſe- 
micircle about the fire. 1 immediately took my place in 
an el bow · chair, which is always left empty for me in one 
corner. I" | GPs 
Our converſation fe'l inſenſi'bly upon the ſubject of 


happineſs; in which evefy one of the young lad:es gave 


her opinion, with that treedom and unconcernednets 


; . : 


<a _aAwc_} be. nan 


The romantie Cornelia was for living in a wood among 


| and modeſty, which is peculiar to her, 
ver expected ſuch a thing as happine 
| thotighe the moſt any one could do, was to keep them- 


l 
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which they always uſe when they are in company only 


8 0 Ws 


with their mother and myſelf, 


Mrs Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt 
happineſs, to be married to a man of merit, and placed 

at the head of a well · regulated family. I could not but 
obſerve, that, in her character of a man of merit, ſhe. 


| gare us a lively deſcription of Tom Worthy, "who has 


g made his addreſſes to her. The ſiſters did — RE 
cover this at ſirſt, till ſhe began to run dom fortune in 


a a lover; and among the accompliſhments of a man of 


merit, unluckily mentioned white teeth and black eyes. 
Mrs Annabella, after having rallied her filter upon her 
man of merit, talked much of conveniences of life, af - 


fluence of fortune, and eaſineſs of temper, in one whom 


ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a huſband, la ſhort, though 
the baggage would not ſpeak out, I found the ſam of her 
wiſhes was a rich fool, or a man ſo turned to her pur® 

poſes, that ſhe might enjoy his fortune, and infult his 
underſtanding. . e 


- 


choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and rivultes, to 


make up the conſqrt. She would not ſeem to include a 


husband in her ſcheme; but at the ſame time talked ſo 
paſſionately/of cooing turtles, moſſy banks, and beds of 
violets,” that one might eaſily perceive ſhe” was not with- 


out thoughts of a companion in her ſolitudes... ' 


Mis Betty placed her ſummum bonum in equipages, 


_ | afſemblies, balls; and  birch-nights; talked in raptures 


of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my Lady Tattle's 


room, in which ſhe ſaw company : nor would ſhe have _ 

eaſily given over, had ſhe not obſerved, that her mother 
appeared more ſerious than ordinary, and by her looks 
__  thewed'that ſhe did not approve ſuch a redundance of 


rantFand impertinence. - oo 


ſage th t ſhe ne · 
and that ſhe 


ſelves from being uneaſy: for, as Mr Ia ox sR has often 
told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be eaſy here, 
and happy hereafter. At the ſame time ſhe begged me 
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ee by has males thy vols, of, wine, or if 
1 would pleaſe to to call it happineſs, is belt attained. 
My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame requeſt with her 
. youngeſt daughter; with a ſerious look, the 
| thing ſeemed to her of ſo great conſequence, that ſhe 
ee 
give my real. choughts ar Lee juſtneſs Lt would 
y of my own I complied with 
3 my ſentiments to them 
: del Kt. como {ev mr, gory mack 
eben tha for erery ne to de 
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to one > pays which 1 conceive cannot be 

made up, but 10 the concurrence of ſeveral particulars, 
I ſhall readily allow Virtue the f(t place, as ſhe is the 

mother of Content. It is this which calms our thoughts, 

and makes. us ſurvey. Mrſelves with eaſe and pleaſure, 

| Naked virtue, however, is not alone ſufficient to make a 

- +, man 3. it muſt be accompanied with at leaſt a mo- 

* proviſion for all the neceſſities of life, and not 

roles Und diſturbed by bodily pains. A fit of the Rone 

5 ſnarp enough to make a Stoic cry out, I hat Zeno, 
OG; gar bag tat whes be Told hint Goat pain 


ſideg thi „ being alone fuf- 

Gcieat to iaKe a man happy, that the exceſs of it in 
| riculars, joined to a ſoft and feminine temper, 
25 may 6 n give us the deepeſt wounds, and Chiefly con- 
mute 40 render us unealy. ' 1 might inſtance in pity, 
TEE. In A it often 
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happens, that we ſo entirely give up our hearts, as to 
make our happineſs wholly depend upon another perſon; 
2 ttuſt for which no human creature, however excellent, 
can poſſibly give us a ſufficient ſecurity. 1 
be man, therefore, who would be truly happy, muſk, 
befides an habitual virtue, attain to ſuch a ſtrength of 
mind, as to confine his happineſs within himſelf, and 
keep it from being dependent upon others. A man of 
this make, will perform all thoſe good - natured offices 
that could have been expected from the moſt en 
pity, without being ſo far effected at the common mil- 
fortunes of human life, as to diſturb his own repoſe. 
His actions of this kind are ſo much more meritorious 
than another's, as they flow purely from a principle of 
virtue, and a fenſe of his duty; whereas a man of a ſofter 
temper, even while he is aſſiſting another, may in ſome 
meaſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf, © © 
A man endowed with that ſtrength of mind I am here 
ſpeaking of, though he leaves it to his friend or miſtreſs 
do make him ſtill more happy, does not put it in the 
power of either to make him miſerabſe. 
From what has been already ſaid, it will alfo appear, 
that nothing can be more weak, than to place qur bap: 
_  - pineſF in the applauſe of others, ſince by this means we 
make it wholly independent of ourſelves. People of this 
humour, who place their chief felicity in reputation and 
applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubject to envy, the moſt 
painful as well as the motk abu of all-paſfions; 
The ſureſt means to attain that ſtrength of mind and 
independent (late of happineſs Fam here recommending, 
is, a virtuous mind, ſoficiently furniſhed with ideas to 
ſupport ſolitude, and keep up an agreeable converſation 
with itſelf. Learning is'a very great help on this occa- 
fon; as it lays up an' infinite number of notions in the 
memory, ready to be drawn out and ſet in wp form 
any occalion. - The mind. often takes the {ame pleaſure 
in looking over theſe her treaſures, in augmenting and 
diſpoſing them into proper forms, as a. prince does in a 
At the ſame time I muſt own, that as a mind thus 
furniſhed, feels a ſecret pleaſure in the conſciguſneſs of 
is own perfection, and is delighted with ſuch occaſi 
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as call it to try its force, a liyely i ſhall 
[24 call pon eco! very little inferior to the 2 in 
perſons of much weaker heads. As 2 Arlt therefore 


may not be improper] called, the heaven of a wiſe man; 


the latter is exrremely well repreſented by our vul gar 
expreſſion, which terms it a fool's paradiſe. There is, 


however, this difference between them, that as the firſt 


naturally produces that ſtrength and greatneſs of mind 1 


| have — Ar along deſcribing as ſo eſſential to render a 
the latter is ruſſled and diſcompoſed by eve - 


ident, and Joſt under the moſt common misfortune, 


W as th of mind that is not to be overcome 


by the change of fortune, that riſes at the fight of dan- 
and — make Alexander, in that — * of his 

| Fre i ſo much admired by the Prince of Conde, when his 
E mutinied, bid his ſoldiers return to Macedon, and 

dell their countrymen, that they bad left their King con- 
the world, ſince for his part he eculd not doubt 
| an arm where be appeared. It is this that 
Sky exerts itſelf ben a man” is molt oppreſſed, and 
gives him always in proportion to whatever malice or in- 
Jaſtice would deprive him of. It is this, in ſhort, that 
the virtuous man inſenſibly ſet a value upon h im · 


and throws a varniſh over his words and actions, 


that will at laſt; command eſteem, and give him a great- 
er aſcendent over others, than all the Ne of birth 
and fortune. ; 


ee -N ch 
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255 2 volens faciliſque ſequetur, - 5 
Wo te fata vocant: aliter non . . 
5 Vinca „ Ving. Ka; 6. D = 


The willing metal obey thy hand, 

_ with vaſe, if, Javour'd by thy PR 
Tuo art foredoom'd to view b Siypian ftate.: 
not, no labour aun the tree confirain ; _- 
And ee x Jes arms, ani fied, are vain. 
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herein E haue taken. ſuch hints from the critics as 1 
n, n them according to 
udgment, and ſubſtituted others in their 
the whole with the following fable, 


—_— toes there dwelt-i in a pleaſant vale of Ar- 
cadiza man of very ample poſſeffons, named Menatcas z 
who deriving” his pedigree from. the god Pan, kept very 
ſirigly+ up ta the rules gf the paſtoral life, as it was in 
—_— age. He had a daughter, his only child, 

maryllis. She was 1 moſt inchant- 
ing . 9 and unaffected air; but having 
| up wholly in the country, was baſhfu) to the 
egree. She had a voice that was exceeding ſweet; 
key « ruſs in its tone, which however, to moſt 
who heard her, ſeemed an addhional charm. Though 
in her converſation in general ſhe was very - yet 
26 her lovers, who were numerous, ſhe was fo coy, tha | 
many-left her in- diſguſt- after a tedious courtſhip, and 
-matched themſelves where they were better received. 
For Menaleas had not only reſolved to take a ſon-in- law, 
who ſhould inviolably maintain the cuſtoms of his fami- 
ly; but had received one evening, as he walked in the 
a pipe of an antique form, from a Faun, or, as 
Fa ſay, from Oberon the fairy, with. a particular charge, 
not to beſtow his daughter upon any one who could not 
eee at that time he entertained 
"Wi 
When the time that he had defi ao to give her in 
marriage was near at hand, be publiſhed a decree, where 
by be invited the neighbouring youths to make trial of | 
this muſical inſtrument 5 with — that the victor 
ſhould poſſeſs his daughter, on condition that the van- 
quiſhed ſhould ſubmit to. what puniſhment he thought fir 
to inſſct. Thoſe who were not yet diſcouraged, and 
had high conceits of their own worth, appeared on the 
3 day, in dreſs and equipage ſuitable to their re- 
ſpedive_ fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery inadow, through 
which a clear ſtream murmured in many irregular means 
ders. The ſhepherds made a ſpacious ring for the con- 
tending lovers: and in one part of it there ſat — | 


— 
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| a ſiale throne of tarf,: under an arch of eglantine and 


hand the e wich eefes. and. likes. She 
wore a flying robe of a flight green ſtuff: ſhe had her 


ſheep · hook in one hand, and the fatal pipe in the other. 
The firſt who approached her, was a youth of a grace - 


ful preſence and courtly. air, but dreſſed in a richer habit 
han had ever been ſeen in Aracadia,' He wore a crimſon 
veſt, cut indeed after the ſhepherd's faſhion; but ſo en- 
riched with embroidery, and ſpafkling with je wels, that 
the eyes of the ſpectatots were diverted from conſider- 
ing the mode of the garment by the dazzling of the or- 
naments- His head was covered with a plume of feathers, 


and his ſheep-hook glittered with gold and enamel. He 
ry gallant manner, and told 


accoſted the damſel after a 
her, Madam, You. ne@ not to conſult your glaſs to 
© adorn yourſelf to-day; you may ſee the greatneſs of 


© your beauty in the number of your conqueſts*.” She 


having never heard any compliment ſo polite, could give 
bim no anſwer, but preſented the pipe. He applied it 
to his lips, and began a tune, which he ſet off with fo 
many graces and quavers, that the ſhepherds and ſhep- 
herdefles, who had paired 

could not follow it; as indeed. it required great {kill and 


_ regularity of leps which they had never been bred to. 


Menalcas ordered him to be ſtript of his coſtly robes, 


and to be clad in a plain ruſſet weed, and confined him 


to tend the flocks in the valleys for a year and a day. 


The ſecond that appeared, was in a very different 


gab. He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
ſkins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected, in his 
perſon uncouth, and aukward in his gate. He came up 
flecriog*to-the N and told her, © He had hugged 
* his. lambs, and killed bis young kids, but he hoped to 
© kiſs one that was ſweeter.” The fair one blaſhed 


with modeſty and anger, and prayed ily againſt 


him as ſhe gave him the pipe. He ſnatched it from her, 
but with ſome difficulty made it ſound; which was in 
ſuch harſn and jarring notes, that the ſhepherds cried one 
and l, that he underſtoo.! no muſic: He was imme- 


- diately ordered to the molt craggy parts of Arcadia, to 


vid. Fontenelle. + Vid. Theoeritus, 


: * 


themſelves in order to dance, 


rw | 


, 
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keep the goats, and commanded never to touch a pipe 
The third that advanced, appeared in clothes that 
Were fo ſtrait and uneaſy to him, that he ſeemed to 
move with pain. He marched up to the miaden with 2 
thoughtful look and ſtately pace, and ſaid, © Divine A+ 
. © maryllis,you wear not thoſe roſes to improve your beau - 
- © ty; but to make them aſtiamed , As ſhe did not com- 
prehend his meaning, ſne preſented the inſtrument without 
reply.: The tune that he played, was ſo intricate aud 
perplexing, that the ſhepherds ſtood ſtock-ſtill, like 
people-aſteniſhed and confounded. In vain did he plead, 
tat it was the perfection of - muſic,” and compoſed by 
mme moſt ſkilful maſter in Heſperia. Menalcas finding 
that he was a ſtranger, hoſpitably took compaſſion on 
him, and delivered him to an old ſhepherd, who was 
ordered to * him clothes that would fit him, and teach 
1 [ to . K | in. N ; Ms 7 I LEE P71 "@ . 
Wehe Fourth Nat ſtepped forwards, was young Amyn- 
tas, the moſt beautiful of all the Arcadian ſwans, and 
ſecretly beloved by Amaryllis. He wore that day the 
fame Colours as the maid for whom he, lighed, He 
moved towards her with an eaſy but unaſſured air. She 
blaſhed as be came near her; and when ſhe gave him 
the fatal preſent, they both trembled, but neither could 
| ſpeak; Having ſecretly breathed his vows to the gods, 
he poared forth {ſuch melodious notes, that though they 
were a little wild and irregular, they fflied every heart 
with delight. The ſwains immediacely mingled in the 
dance; and the old ſhepherds affirmed, that they had 
often heard ſuch muſic by-night, which they imagined 
to be played by ſome of the rural deities. The good 
old man leaped from his throne ; and after he had em- 
braced him, preſented him to his daughter; which cauſ» 
_ ed general acclamation. _ ET OE S> . 
While they were in the midſt of their joy, they were 
ſurpriſed with a very odd appearance. A perion in a blue 
mantle, "crowned with ſedges and ruſhes, ſtepped into 
the middle of the ring He had an ang ing heck in his 
hand, a panier upon his back, and poor a meagre wretch 
in wet cloaths carried — oilters before him. Be- 


n 
Vid. T. ſſo. 
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ing aſked whence he came, and what he was? he told 


them, he was come to invite Amaryllis from the plains 


to the ſea-ſhore, that his ſubſtance conſiſted in ſea · calves, 
and mat he was acquainted with the Nereids, and the 
Naiads. © Art thou acquainted with the Naiads ? ſaid 
Meualcas; to them then ſhalt thou return.” The ſhep- 
herds immediately hoiſted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, 


and plunged him ip the river ; where he ſunk; and was ne · 


ver heasd of fis. 55 

_ Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy life, 
and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their generation 
was very long-lived, their having been but four deſcents 


in above two thouſand years. His heir was called The- | 


ocritus, who left his dominions to Virgil; Virgil left his 


to his ſon Spencer, and Spencer was ſucceeded by his el- 
deſt · born Philips. 5 . | 


N® 33. Saturday, April 38, | 


open ſaplente, longus off. 
Worthy a wiſe man and a gt. 


Have made it a-rule to myſelf, not to publih an 
1 thing on a des. ee have ſome gy 
logy to the duty of the day enſuing. It is an unſpeak- 
able pleaſure to me, that I have lived to fee: the time 
when | can, obſerve ſuck a law to myſelf, and yet turn 
my diſoourſe upon what is done at the play-houſe. I 
am ſure the reader knows | am going to mention the 
Tragedy of CATO. The principal character is moved 
by no. conſideration, but reſpect to that fort of virtue, 


' he ſenſe of which is retained in our language under the 


word public ſpirit. All regards to his domeſſic are whol- 
I laid aſide; and the hero is drawn as having, by 
this motive, ſubdued inſtinct itſelf, and taking comfort 
From the diltreſſes of his family, which are brought up- 
on them by their adherence to the cauſe of truth and 
liberty. There is nothing uttered by Cato, but what 


— 
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" is own family. that his warm temper was not to he put 


* 
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is worthy the beſt of men; and the ſentiments which 


are given him, are not only the moſt warm for the con · 


of this life, but ſuch as we may think will not need 


to be eraſed, but conſiſt with the happineſs of the hu- 
man foul in the bext. This illuſtrious character has-its- 


proper inſtance on all below it. The other virtuous 
De, are, in their degree, as worthy and as exem- 
plary as the principal. The conduct of the lovers who 
are more warm, though more diſcreet, than ever yet 
appeared upon the ſtage, has in it a conſtant ſenſe oſ * 


great cataſtrophe which was expected from the approach 


of Cæſar. But to fee the modeſty of an hezoine, whoſe 
country and family were at the ſame time in the mo t ine 
minent danger, preſerved, while ſhe breaks out. into the 


moſt fond and open expreſſions of her paſſion for hex 
lover, is an inſtance of no common addreſs. Again, 39 


obſerve the body of a gallaat young man brought before 
un, who, in the bloom of his youth, in the defence 


of all that is good and great, had received numberleſs 


wounds; I fay, to obſerve that this dead youth is in - 
troduced only for the example of his virtue; an | that his 
death is ſo cireumſtantiated, that we are ſatisfied, for 


all his virtue, it is for the good of the world, and 
upon farther. trial, but his taſk of life ended while it was 


yet virtuous, is an employment worthy the conſideration 


of out young Britons, We are obliged to authors that 
can do what they will with us, that \ A do not play our 
affections and paſſions againſt ourſelves :- but to Make 
us ſo ſoot. refigned to the death of Marcus, of "whom 
we were ſo fond, is a power that would be uofyrtunate- 


o 


ly logded in a man without the love of virtue. 


— 


Were it not that 1 ſpeak on this accaſion rather as a 


Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the Examina - 


tion of the juſtneſs of each character, and take notice 
that the Numidian is as well drawn as the Roman. 
"There 1s not an idea in all the part of Syphax which 
does not 1 ariſe from the habits which grow in 
the · mind of an African. And the ſcene between Juba. 
and his general, where they talk for and agaialt a libe · 


ral education, is full of inſtruction. Syphax urges all 


that can be {aid againſt philoſophy, as it ia made ſuhſer · 
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vient to ill ends by men who abuſe their talents ; and 
Juba ſets the leſs excellencies of Ativity, labour, pati- 
ence of hunger, and ſtrength of body, which are the 
admired qualifications. of a Numidian, ig their proper 
 fubordination to the accompliſhments of the mind. But 
this play is ſo well recommended by others, that 1 will 
not, for that and ſome private reaſons, enlarge any far- 
ther. Dr Garth has very agreeably rallied the merce- 
rary traffic between men and women of this age, in the 
epilogue by Mrs Porter, who ated Lucia; and Mr 
Pope has prepared the audience for a new ſcene of paſ- 
fion and tranſport, on a more noble foundation than they 
have before been entertained with, in the prologue. 1 
ſhall take the liberty to gratify the impatience of the 
town, by ioſerting theſe two excellent pieces, as earneſts 
ol the work itſelf, which will be printed within few days. 


 PROLOGVE w CA TO. 
. -196 By Mr Porz. 
Sßpoden by Mr WIr 6. 


No wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
| ! To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold ; 
For this the Tragic Mule firſt trode the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to fiream through every age; 
Tyrants no mare their ſayage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author, ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to more 
- The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 
In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
Aud wild Ambition well deferves its woe. 

Here tears ſhall flow from a more generous cauſe, 
och tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws, 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes: 

. Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 


"No common object to your light diſplays; . 
But what with pleaſure heaven melt ſurveys, © 


4 
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A brave man ſtraggling in the ſtorms of Fate, 


, And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 8 

: While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

F What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him act, but envies every deed ? 


Who hears him grone, and does not wiſh to bleed ? 
Eva when proud Czfar, miſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vaio, and impatently great, | 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in tate ; 
As: her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 
The pgmp-was darken'd, and the day o ercaſt, 
The triumph ceas'd, tears guſh* d from ev'ry eye: 
The world's great victor paſt unheeded by; . 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 
And 1 Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword: 
Britons, attend : Be worth like this approv'd, 
And ſhow you have the virtue to be moy'd. 
With honelt ſcorn the ſirſi- fam d Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd. 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong, 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves, aſſert the ltage, . 
Be juſtly warm'd-with your own native rage. 
Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato's felf had not diſdain d to hear. 


E PILOGUE te C Ao. ; 
By Dr: G A R TH, 
Spoken by Nes PO r. E . 
flat odd fantaſtic things we Wonen 40 Fr i 5 


Who wou'd uot liſten when young lover woe 
What! die à maid, yet have the choice of co! 
Ladies are often cruel to their coſt: 
J0o give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt; 
Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd ; 
Too oft they're cancell'd, tho* in convents made. | 
Wou'd you revenge ſuch raſh refolves—you may 4 


Be ſpiteful and believe the thing we lay ; 


We are you, when 4 re calily laid nay. 
M 3 
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How needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears? 
Let love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd, as you yourſelyes would chuſe, 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. 

We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell; 
He fighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 
i © The woes of wedlock wh the joys we mix; 
+1 Tis beſt repenting in a coach and fix, 
oh Blame not our conduct, fince we but purſue 
Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you. 
Your breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms, - 
But wicked wealth uſurps the pow'r of charms ; 

What pains to pet the gaudy thing you hate, 
To ſwell in ſhow, and be a wretch in (tate ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 

_ Eva churches are no fanQuaries now ; 

There golden idols all your vows receive; 
She is no goddefs who has nought to give. 

- Oh ! may once more this happy age appear, 
When Ars were artleſs, and Av: nk 
When gold and grandeur were unenyy'd things, 
And crowns leſs coveted than groves and ſprings. 
Love then ſhall only mourn when Truth complains, 
And Conſtancy feel tranſports in its chains; 

Sighs with ſacceſs their own ſoft anguiſh tell, 
And eyes ſhall-atter what the lips conceal : 

Virtue again to its bright ſtation climb, 

And beauty fear no enemy but Time: 
The fair ſhall liften to deſert alone, 
And ev'ry Lucia find a Cato's fon. 
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Mo. mul torum vidiu..— ö 
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T is a moſt vexatious thing to an old man, who en- 
deavours to ſquare his notions by reaſon, and to 
talk from reflexion and experience, to fall in with a 
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cirele of young ladies at their afternoon tea · table. 

| This happened very lately to be my fate. The conver- 

A ſation, for the firſt, half-hour, was ſo very rambling, 
that it is hard to ſay what was talked of, or who ſpoke 
leaſt to the purpoſe, The various motiotis of the fan, 
the toſfings of the head, intermixed with all the pretty 
kinds of laughter, made up the greateſt part of the 
diſcourſe. At laſt, this modiſh way of ſhining, and 
being witty, ſettled into ſomething like converſation, 
and the talk ran upon fine gentlemen, From the ſeveral 
characters that were given, and the exceptions that 
were made, as this or that gentleman happened to be 
named, 1 found that a lady is not difficult to be pleaſ- 
ed, and that the town ſwarms with Mie gentlemen, 
A nimble pair of heels, a ſmooth complexion, a full- 
bottom wig, a laced ſhirt, an embroidered ſuit, a pair 

of fringed gloves, a hat and feather ; any one or more 
of theſe and the like accompliſhments enobles a man, 
and raiſes him above the vulgar, in a female imagina- 
tion, On the contrary, a modelt ſerious behaviour, a 

plain drefs, a thick pair of ſnoes, a leathern belt, a 
waſtecoat not lined with filk, and ſuch lk, imperfec- 
tions, degrade a man, and are ſo many blots in his 
eſeutcheon. I could not forbear ſmiling at one of the 
prettiſt and ſivelieſt of this gay aſſembly, who except 
ed to the gentility of Sir William Hearty, becauſe he 

wore a frize coat, and breakfaſted upon toaſt and ale. 

I pretended to admire the fineneſs of her taſte; and to 
ſtrike in with her in ridiculing thoſe aukward healthy 
gentlemen, that feem to make nounſhment_ the chief 

end of eating, 1 gave her an account of an honeſt 
Yorkſhire gentleman, who, when I was a traveller, uſed 
to invite his acquaintance at Paris, to break theig faſt 
with him upon cold roaſt beef and mum. There was, 
remember, à little French Marquis, who was often 

paleaſedꝭ to rally him unmercifully upon beef and pudding; 
of which our countryman would diſpatch a pound or 
two with great alacrity, while this antagoniſt was 
piddling at a muſhroom, or the haunch of à frog. 1 
could perceive the lady was pleaſed” with what I faid, 
and we parted very good friends, by virtue of a maxim 
I always obſerve, Never to coatradict or reaſon. with 
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a ſprightly female. I went home, however, full of a 
great many ſerious reſlexions upon what had paſſed : and 
though, in complaiſance, I diſguiſed' my ſentiments, to 
keep up the good-humour of my fair companions, and 
to avoid being looked upon as a teſty old fellow ; yet, 
out of-the good-will I bear to the ſex, and to prevent 
for the future their Ra upon by counterfeits, 
| — the diſtinguiſhing marks of a true fine 
eman. ; | bln | 
When a good artiſt would expreſs any remarkable 
character in ſculpture, he endeavours to work up his 
figure into all the perfection his imagination can form; 
and to ãmitate i much what is, as what may or 
ought to be. hall follow their example in the idea I 
am going to trace out of a ſine gentleman, by aſſembling 
together ſuch qualifications as ſeem requiſite to make 
the character compleat. In order to this, I ſhall pre- 
miſe in general, that by a fine gentleman, I-mean a man 
compleatly qualified, as well for the ſervice and good, as 
for the ornament and delight of ſociety, When I con- 
fider the frame of mind pecuhar to a gentleman, I ſup- 
poſe it graggd with all the dignity and elevation of ſpirit 
that human nature is capable of: To this I would have 
joined a clear underſtanding, a reaſon free from preju- 
dice, a ſteady judgment, and an extenſive knowledge. BF. 
When I think of the heart of a-gentleman, I imagice it 
firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate paſſions, and 
full of tenderneſs, compaſſion, and benevolence.” When 
4 view che fine gentleman with regard to his manners, 
methinks 1 ſee him modeſt without baſhſulneſe, frank 
and aſſable without impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaiſant 9, = x *chearful and in good- humour 
withqut noiſe. Theſe amiable qualities are not eaſily 
* obyzwged; neither are there many men that have a genius 
do excel this way. A finiſhed gentleman is perhaps the 
moſt uncommon of all the great characters in lifes Be- 
ies che natural endowments. with which this diſtin - 
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N man is to be born, he muſt run through a long 
+ ferie® of Mucation. Before be makes his appearance, 
and ſhines in the world, he muſt be principled in reli- 
gion, iuſtructed in all the moral virtues, and led through 
the whole courſe of the polite arts and ſciences, He 
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ſnould be no ſtranger to courts and to camps. He muſt 
travel, to open his mind to enlarge bis vie ws, to learn 
the policies and intereſts of foreign ſtates, as well as to 
faſhion and poliſh himſelf, and to get clear of national 
prejudices; of which every country has its ſhare, To 


all theſe: more eſſential improvements, he muſt not for - 


get to add the faſhionable oraaments of life; ſuch as 
are the languages, and the bodily exerciſes moſt in vogue. 


Neither would 1 have him think even dreſs itſelf beneath 


his notice. 5 


It is no very uncommon thing in the world, to meet 


with men of probity; there are likewiſe a great many 
men of honour to be found; men of courage, men of 
ſenſe, and men af letters, are frequent. But a true 
ſine gentleman is what one ſeldom ſees. He is properly 
a compound of the various good qualities that embelliſſi 
mankind. As the great poet animates all the diſſerent 
parts of learning by the force of his genius, and irradi- 


ates all the compaſs of his knowledge by the luſtre and 


brightneſs of his imaginations; ſo all the great and ſo- 


kd perfections of life appear in the finiſhed gentleman, 


with a beautiful gloſs and varniſh; every thing he ſays 


or does is accompanied with a manner, or rather a charm, 
that draws che admigation and good-will of every be- 
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For the benefit of my female readers, : 


if 


VV. B. The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the gold 
© ſauff-box, and brocade ſword: knot, are no effential 

parts of a fine gentleman; but may be uſed by him, 

provided he caſts his eye upon them but once a · day. 
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© + eus Phileſopbia dur, virtaris indagatrix ! Cie. 


ed. bes guide of ll and difeeyerer of 


virtue 
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e 
17 ze who bee fen great part of tat time in 
"rambling through foreign countries, which young 
| w_ pals at the nniverfi Mi ; by which 
TDaourſe of fe, alt [ have acquired no ſmall inſight 
| into the manners and cofiverſation of men, yet 1 could 
not make * r advances in the way of ſcience 
and ſpecu ws return through France, as I 
wes 60e day ſetting f my caſe thus to a certain gen- 
man of that nativa, with whom I had comtrafted-a 
 friendfhip; After ſome panſe, he conducted me into his 
Eloſet, aud opening a little amber cabinet, t6ok from 
thence a fmall box of ſnuff, which he ſaid was given him 
ban unde of his, the author of the voyage to the world. 
FDefcarteg; and, with many profeſſions of gratitude 


and affe&ion, made me a preſent of it; telling me at 


the ſame time, that he knew no readier way to furniſh 
and adorn a mind with knowledge in the arts and ne 
ces, than that ſame ſnuff rightly applied. 

You mult know, ſaid he, that-Deſcartes- was the Grlt 
who diſcovered a certain part of the brain, called by a- 
natomilts the pineal gland, to be the immediate recep- 
tacle of the ſoul, Jn hg np is affected * 2 of 

ree and exerts all her operations by the inter- 
= of the animal ſpirits, which run- through the 
8 that are thence extended to all parts of the body. 
He added, that the ſame philoſopher, having conſider- 
ed the dody as a machine, or piece of clock - work, 
which performed all the vital operations without the con. 
' Eurrence of the will began to think a way may be found 
out for ſeparating. the ſoul for ſome. time from the body, 
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L Behold his temper when he ſees it ſhine. 


— 


meditation on that ſubject, the above-mentioned virtuo · 


| & compoſed ih ſanff he then gave me 3 which, if tak- 


en in a certain quantity, would not fail to diſengage my 
ſoul from my body. Your ſou] (continued he) being 
at liberty to tranſport herſelf with a thought wherever 

| may enter into the pineal gland of the moſt 


the pleales, | 
_ _ learned philoſopher ; and, being ſo placed, become 
U of all the ideas in his mind; which would in- 


ruct her in a much leſs time than the uſual methods. I 
returned him thanks, and accepted his preſent, and with 


1 a paper of directions. 


Vou may imagine it was no ſmall improvement and di- 
EY to pals my time in the pineal glands of philoſo- 
phers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies and ſtateſ- 
men: one while to trace a theorem in mathematics 


* = © 


through a long labyrinth of intricate turns, and ſubtili 


ties of thought ; another to be conſcious of the ſublime 


pe une ms inconceivable pleaſure. Nor was it 
an unpleaſant entertainment, ſometimes to deſcend from 
theſe ſublime and magnificent ideas, to the impertinences 
of a beau, the dry ſchemes of a coffee-houſe politician, 
or the tender images in the mind of a young lady, And 
as, in order to frame a right idea of human häppineſs, 


. E Effay on the diff: 


- 


I thought it expedient to make a. trial of the various 


manners wherein men of different purſuits were affected ; 
I one day entered into the pineal gland of a certain per- 
ſon, who ſeemed very i to give me an inſight into all 
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that which eoͤnſtitutes the happineſs of him who is call. 
ed a man of pleafure.” But I found myſelf not a little 
diſappointed in my notion of the pleaſutes which attend 

a volu , who has ſhaken off the reſtraints of reaſon. 
His intellectuals, Fobſerved, were grown unſervice- 
”. able by too little uſe, and his ſenſes too decayed and 
worn out by too much. That perfect inaction of the 
higher powers prevented appetite in prompting him to 
ſenſual gratiſications, and the outrunning natural appe · 
tite produced à lothing inftead of a pleaſure. I there 
beheld the intemperate cravings of youth, without the 
enjoyments of it; and the weakneſs: of old age, without 

its tranquillity. 'Wheo the paſſions were teaſed and rouſ · 

ed by ſome powerful object, the effect was, not to de- 
light or ſooth the mind, but to torture it between the 

_ - . returning extremes of appetite and fariety, I ſaw a 
wretch racked, at the ſame time, with a painful remem- 
brance of paſt miſcarriages, a diſtate of the preſent 
objects that ſollicit his ſenſes, and a ſecret dread of fu- 
turity. And I could ſee no manner of relief or com- 
fort in the ſoul of this miſerable man, but what conſiſt- 
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eld in preyentivg his cure, by inflaming his paſſions, and 6 
ſuppre ſſing his teaſon. But though it mult be owned, 5 
he had almoſt quenched that light which his Creator had E 
let up mths foal ;- yet, in ſpite of; all his efforts, 1 ob? | 
ſeryed at certain ſeaſons frequent flaſhesof remorſe ſtrike EO 


| through the ploom, and interrupt that ſatisfaction he en- 
joyed in hiding his own deformities from himſelf. 
I was alſo preſent at the original formation or pro- 
duction of à Certain book in the mind of a Free-thinker ; 
and believing it may not be unacceptable to let you into 
tte ſecret Funen internal principles by which that” 
 phznomenvn was formed, I ſhall in my next give you an N 
account.or it. 1am, in the mean tim 
Tour maſt obedient humble ſervant. 
e DUrrsstgs Cos unoror tra. 
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N. B. Mr IRONSIDE has lately received out of France 
ten pound à voirdupois weight of this philotoptiical ſnuff; 
and gives notice, that he vil make uſe of it, in order 
to diſtinguiſh. che real from the profeſſed ſentiments of all 
perſoa of eminence in court, city, town, and country. 
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Ne 36. + Wedneſday, April 22. OY 
antes e attollet gloria rebus! | 
- - Virg. Ka. 4. v. 49- 
22 rebuſes exalt the Punaic fame , ; 


\HE/-gentleman who doth me the favour to write 
the following letter, ſaith as much for himſelf as 


g * ching will bear. f am particularly pleaſed to find, 


that, in his apology for punning, he only celebrates the 


art as it is a part of converſation. - I look upon preme- 


ditated quibbles and puns — to che preſs as un- 
onable crimes. There is as much difference be- 
twixt theſe and the ſtarts in common diſcourſe as be- 


A e rencounters and murder. ith malice pr 


To Nasr oA 1a onsIDE, 8 
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Have, fram your v writings, conceived ſuch a an 88 
of your benevolence to mankiad, that I truſt. you 


E not ſuffer any art to be viliſied, which hel x" bes po- 
ih and adorn us. I do not know of any ſort o 0 


it that 
hath been uſed ſo reproachfully as the pun; and I per- 


ſuade myſelf, that I ſhall merit your eſteem, by recom- 


" mending it to your protection: ſince chere can be no 


greater glory to a generous ſoul, than to- ſuccour the 


diſtreſſec. 1 ſhall therefore, without farther preface, 
offer to your conſideration the following modeſt apology - 
for punning; wherein 1 ſhall make uſe on double mean- 
| ings or equivocations ; ſince I think it unneceſſary to 
give it any other praiſes than truth and common ſenſe, its 


proſeſſed enemies, are forced to grant. | 
In order to make this ao uſeful work, I ſkall Gate the 


nature and extent of the pun; I ſhall diſcover. the ad- 


vantages that flow from it, the moral virtues that it pro- 
duces, and the tendency that it hath to promote vigour 


5 of body, and caſe of mind. 


pun is defined by one, who ſeems to be no well- 


| KOT to. be „ trom 9 of wo. 
by 1. 
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words that agree in the ſound, but differ in the ſenſe 
Now, if this de the eſſence of the pun, hom great mult 
we allow the dignity of it to be, when we conſider that 
it takes in molt of the conſiderable parts of learning 
For is it not moſt certain, that all learned diſputes are 
"rather about ſounds than ſenſe ? Are not the controver- 
ties of divines about the different interpretations of 
terms? Are not the diſputations of philoſophers about 
words; and all their pompors diſtisctions only fo ma- 
ny unravellings oſ double meauiugs? Who. ever loſt his 
eſtate in Weſtminſter-hall, but complained that he was 
quibbled out of his right ?- Or what monarch ever broke 
2 treaty, but by virtue of equivocation? In ſhort, ſo 
great is the excellence of this art, ſo diffuſiye its influ- 
ence, that when 1 go into a library, I ſay to myſelf, 
What volumes of puns do 1 behold !' When | look 
upon the men of buſineſs, I cry out, ** How powerful 
ig. the tribe of the quibblers l When I fee ſtateſmen . 
and ambaſſadors, I reflect, How ſplended is the equi - 1 
* page of the quirk ! in what pomp do the punſters appear 
But as there are ſerious puns, fach as I have inſtanced 
in, ſo likewiſe-there are puns comical. Theſe are what 
1 would recommend to my countrymen : which 1 ſhall 
do, by diſplaying the- advantages flowing from them. 
The firit advantage of punning is, that it gives us the 
compaſs of our own language, This is very obvious, 

f For the great buſineſs of the punſter is to hunt out the 
ſevetal words in our tongue that agree in ſound, and 
have various ſignification. By this means he will like- 
ways cnter into the nicety of ſpelling ; an accompliſh- 
ment regarded only by middling people, and much ne- 
glected by perſons of great and no quality. This error 
niay produce unneceſſury folios amongſt grammarians 
yet unborn, But to proceed: A man of learning bath 
in this manner of wit great advantages; as indeed 
lat advantages do not flow from learning? If the pun 
fails in Engliſh, he may have ſpeedy recourſe to the La- 
tin or the Greek, and ſo on. 1 have known wonders 
perſyrn ed by this ſecret. 1 have heard the French als 
lille by the German, the Dutch mingle with the Ita- 
han ; ard ,virerethe jit gie hath ic emed deſperate jn the 
Geck, Þ have known it revive in the Hebrew. My 
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friend Dick Babel hath often, to ſhow his parts, ſtarted 
. . a conceit at the equinoctial, and purſued” it through alt 

the degrees of latitude ; and after he had punned round 
the globe, hath ſat down like Alexander; and mourned 
that he had no more worlds to conquer. 
Asother advantage in punning is, that it mis dife 
tes; or, what is all one, puns comical deſtroy puns 
Any man that drinks a bottle knows very well, 
that, about twelve, people that do not kiſs or cry, are 
apt to debate. This often occaſions heats and heart- 
bucnings, unleſs one of the diſputants vouchſates to end 
the matter with a joke. How often have Ariſtotle and 
Carteſius been reconciled by a merry conceit ! how of- 
ten have Whigs and Tories ſhook hands over quibb's.;: 
andthe claſhing of ſwords been pre vended by the j Jing | 
ling of words | 
|  - Antention of mind is another benefit enjoyed by puns 
filers, This is diſcoverable from the perpetual ga 
the company where they are, and the earneſt deſire — 
know. what was (poken laſt, if a word eſcapes ans one 
at the table. 1 may add, that quick apprehenſion is 
tequnhed in the hearer, readily to take ſome things which 
re very far fetched; as likewiſe great vivacity in the 
performer, to reconcile diſtant, and even hoſtile ideas, by 
the mere mimicry of words and energy of {ound. _ 

_ Mirth or good-humour is tlie. laſt advantage, that, 
out 0i a million, 1 ſhall produce to recommend punniog. 
But this will more naturally fall in when 1 come to de- 
monſtrate its operation upon the mind and body. 1 

ſhall now diſcover what moral virtues it promotes, and 
mall content myſelf wich inſtancing in thoſe. which every | 

readec will allow of. | 

A punſter is N with bumility. This our adver- 

faries will not deny; becauſe they hold it to be a con- 

deſcenſion in any man to trifle, as they arrogantly call 

it, with words. I muſt however confeſs for my own 

ſhare, I never-punned out of the pride of -my =; nur 

| did 1 ever know one of our fraternity that fee to be 2 
| r n with the thirſt of glory. | 

The virtue called urbanity by the moraliſts, or a court- 

7 ly behaviour, is much cultivated by this ſcience, For 

the whole ſpirit of urbanity conſiſts in the deſire to pleaſe 
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the company.; and what elſe is the deſign. * he puns 
fer ? Accordingly we find ſuch burſts of laughter, Fuck 
agitations of the fides, fuch contortions of the limbs, 
!uch earneſt attempts to recover the dying laugh, fuch 
tranſport i in the enjoyment of it, in equivocating aſſem- 
blies, as men of ec common cafe are en at, yu own 
they never felt. 

But nothing more 9 PTE in the Waden than 
juſtice, the queen of all the virtues. At the quibvling 
board every performer hath his due. The ſoul is {truck 
at once, and the body recogniſes the merit of each joke 


dy ſudden and comical emotions. Indeed ho ſhould it 


be otherwiſe, where not only words, but even ſyllables 


have juſtise done chem; where no man invades the 


right of another, but wich perfect innocence and. good 


nature takes as much delight in his ocighbours* joy 25 


dis on? 

From what bath bean . 11 wil =afily appear, 
that this ſcience; ntributes to caſe of body, and- ſere · 
nity of mind. You have in a former precaunon, adviſed 
your hectical readers, to aſſociate with thoſe-of our bro- 
therhood, who are, for the molt part of à corpulent 
wake; and a reund vacant countenance. It is natural, 


the next morning after a merriment, to teſſect how we 


| behave d. ourſelves the night before : and Lappeal to any 
cone, whether it will not occaſion greater peace of mind, 


2 confider, that lie hath only been 5 2 harmleſs 


ther to 
BW wrath, ꝑgtieved the foul of his neighbour by calumny, 


war. with words, than if he bad ſtirred his 
or increaſed his own. wealth by fraud? As for health 


50475 1 look upon punning as a ugftrum, a medicina 
Em naſtica, that le off all the bad humours, and 


decaſions ſuchi a briſſc circulation of the blood, as kee 
me lamp of life in a clear and conſtant flame. 1.4] 


i . n from experience. A friend 


of mine, who had the ague this ſpring, was, after the 


failing of ſeveral medicines and charms, adviſed by me 
Ts. enter into à courſe of quibbling. He threw his electu- 
„ aries out at his window; and tock ABRacaDaBra off 
| from his neck ; and, by the mere foce of punning tþon = 


chat Jong magical word, threw himſelf into a fine-breath- 


8 — Py * 2 . He is now in a * Way 
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bol recovery; and ſays pleaſantly, he is leſs obliged to 
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the jeſuirs for their powder, than for their equivocation. 
Sir, this is my modeſt apology for punning, which. 1 


was the more encouraged to undertake, becauſe we have 
_ learned univerlity where it is in requelt ; and I am told 


that a famous club hath given it protection. If this meets 
with encouragement, I ſhall write a vindieation of the 


rebar, and do juſtice to the conundrum. | have indeed 
looked philoſophically into their natures, and made a fort 
of arbor porphyriana, of the ſeveral ſubordinations and 

diviſions of low wit. This the ladies perhaps may not 


underſtand :/ but 1-ſhall thereby give tha beaux an oppor» 
wad ef xx ; 
With great reſpect, 


* 
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. duce damnoſas, bomines, compeſcite curat. 
by e © ® Ovid, Rem. Amor. v. 69. 


Learn, mortals, from my precepts to.controul 


Tue furious paſſions that diſturb the ſoul, 


$4, W | | 2 2 2 
Tr is natural for an old man, to be fond of ſuch en- 


J tertaininents as revive in his imagination the agree- 
able impreſſions made upon it in his youth. The ſet of 


wits and beauties he was firſt acquainted with, the balls 


and drawing - rooms in which he made an agreeable figure, 


the muſe and actors he heard and ſaw, when his life was 


freſh, and his ſpirits vigorous and quick, have uſually 


the preferefice in his eſteem, to any ſucceeding pleaſures 
that preſent themſelves when his tafle is grown more 
languid. It is for this reaſon | never ſee a picture of Sir 


Peter Lely's, who drew ſo many of my firlt friends and 
- acquaintance, without a-ſenſible delight ; and 1 am in 


raptures when I reflect on the compolitious of the famous 


Mi Henry Laws, long before. Italian muſic was intro- 
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duced in our nation. Above all, I am pleaſed in ob · 
_ ferving, that the tragedies of Shakeſpear, which in my 
youthful days have ſo frequently filled my eyes with tears, 


hold their rank (ill, are the great ſupport of our 


It was with this agreeable prepoſſeſſion of mind 1 
went ſome time ago to ſee the old tragedy of Othello; 
and took my female wards with me, having promiſed 
them a little before to carry them to the firſt play of 
Shakeſpear's'which ſhould be ated, Mrs Cornelia, who 
is a great reader, and never fails to peruſe the play-bills, 

which are brought to her every day, gave me notice of 
it early in the morning. When I came to my Lady 


Lizard's at dinner, I found the young folks all dreſſed, 


and expecting the performance of my promiſe. I went 
with them at the proper time, placed them together in 
the boxes, and myſelf by them in a corner-ſeat, As I 
have the chief ſcenes of the play by heart, 1 did not 
look — on the ſtage; but formed to myſelf a new 
ſatis faction, in keeping an eye on the faces of my little 
audience, and obſerving, as it were by reflection, the 
different paſſions of the play repreſented in their counte- 
nances, -Mrs Betty told us the names of ſeveral perſoos 
of diſtinction, as they took. their places in the boxes, 
and entertained us with the hiſtory of a new marriage 
or two, till the curtain drew up. 1 ſoon perceived, 
that Mrs Jane was touched with the love of Deſdemona, 
and in a concern to ſee how ſhe would come off with her 
parents. Annabella had a rambling. eye, and for ſome 
time was more taken up with oblerviog what gentlemen 
looked at her, and with "criticiſing the drels of the la- 
dies, than with any thing chat x on the ſtage. Mrs 
Cornelia, who I have ofcen ſaid is addicted to the ſtudy 
- of romances, .commended that ſpeech in the play, in 

which Othello mentions his hair breadth eſcapes in the 

- imminent deadly breach, and recites his travels and ad- 

ventures with which he had captivated the heart of Deſ- 
demona. The Sparkler looked ſeveral times frighted. 
And as the diſtreis of the play was heightened, tbeir 


different attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the = 


Rage, till I faw them all, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, be- 


* 
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I hare often conſidered this play as a noble, but, irre- 
= production of a genius, which had the power of 

_ animating the theatre beyond any writer we have ever 
known. The touches of nature in it are ſtrong and 
maſterly; but the œcoOomy of the fable, and in ſome 
particuſars the probability, are too much neglected. If 
I would ſpeak of it in the moſt ſevere terms, 1dhould 

lay, as Waller does of the Maid's Tragedy, 


© Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame. 


But it would be a poor employment in a critic, to ob- 
9 upon the faults, and ſhew no taſte for the beau» 
ties, in a work that has always ſtruck the moſt ſenſible 
part of our audiences in a very forcible manner. 

The chief ſubject of this piece is the palſion of j jea · 8 
louſy, which the poet has repreſented at large, in its 
birth, its various workings and agonies, and its horrid 
conſequences. From this paſſion, and the innocence and 
limplicity of the perion uſpected, ariſes a very moving 
diſtrefs. 

It is a "remark, as I remember, of a modern writer, 


| 


uo is thgught to have penetrated deeply into the na- 


ture of the paſſions, That the moſt extravagang love is 
veareſt to the ſtrongeſt hatred. The moor is furious in 
both theſe extremes. His love is tempeſtuous, and. 
mingled with a wildneſs peculiar to his character, which 
ſeems very artfully to prepare for the change which i is 
to follow. EE | 
How ſavage, yet how ardent, is that expreſſion of 
the raptures of his. heart, when'looking after * 
na as ſne withdraws, he breaks out, 


” - Excellent wretch ! perdition catch my foul, | 18 | 
Zut I do love thee; and when I love kes fat 3 
Chaos is come again! I 


The deep and ſubtil villainy of FER in Wenn this 
onde from love to jealouſy in ſo tumultuous a mind as 
chat of Othello, prepoſſeſſed with a confidence in the 
diſintereſted affockion of the man who is leading him on 
inſenſibly to his ruin, is likewiſe drawn wich a malterly 
hand. lago's broken hints, queſtions, and ſeeming care 
. to hide the reaſon of them; bis obſcure — to 
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"raiſe the curioſity of the moor; his perſonated confuſion, 
and refuſing to explain himſelf, while Othello is drawn 


on and held in ſuſpence, dil be grows impatient and an- 


gry ; then his throwing in the poiſon, and naming to him. 
ORs e Tolle, En 


are coimitable 8 of a, A thas 8088 which "ms 
ways been juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt which was e- 
ver repreſented on the theatre. 


To return to the character of Othello: His ſtrife of | 


bis ſtarts, his returns of love, and threatenings 


to lago, who had put his mind on the rack ; his relapſes 
2 tg jealouſy ; his rage againſt his wife ; and his 


ag ov pardon of Iago, whom he thinks he had abuſed 
for his fidelity to him, are touches which no one cen o- 


- Yerlook that has the ſentiments of human nature, or has 
conſidered the heart of man in its frailties, its penances, 


and all the variety of its agitations. The torments which 


the moor ſuffem, are ſo exquiſitely drawn, as to render 


him as much an object of compaſſion, even in the bar - 


barous action of murdering Deſdemona, as the i innocent | 


Perfon herſelf who falls under his hands. 
But there is nothing in which the poet has more ſhewn 
/ is judgment in this play, than in the circamſtance of the 


jealouſy of Othello already raiſed. What 1 would here 
obſerve, is, chat the very lightneſs of this circumſtance 


is the beauty of it. How finely has Shakeſpear expreſ- 


ſed the nature of jealouſy in thoſe lines, whieh on this oc- 
calion he puts into the mouth of Iago, 


1 Friſſes light as air, 
85 Are tothe jets eee long 
As proofs of holy writ 


i would be eaſy for a taſteleſs critic to tum any of 
the beauties I have here mentioned, into ridicule ; but 


uch an one would only berray a mechanical judgment, 


formed out of borrowed rules and common-place read- 
bg, aud not arifiog from any true diſcerament i in human 
natute and its 

©" Avthe moral of thisacagedy * an abe caution 


handkerchief, which is employed as a confirmation to the 
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again haſly ſuſpicions, and the giving way to the firſt+ 
| tranſports of rage and jealouſy, which may plunge >. 
man in a-few-minutes into all the hotrors of guilt, diſ- 
traction, and ruin; L ſhall further inforce it, by relating 
a ſcene of misfortunes of the like kind, which really 
happened fome years ago in Spain; and is an inftance 
of the moſt- tragical hurricane of paſſion 1 have ever met 
with: in hiſtory. It may be eaſily conceived, that an 
heart euer big with reſentments of its owa dignity, and 
never allayed hy reſlections which make us honour our - 
lelves for acting with reaſon and equality, will take fire - 
y-: It will on a ſudden flame too high to be 
exting uiſned. The ſhort ſtory Þ am. going to tell, is a2 
kely inſtance of the truth of this ohſervation, and a 
18. * to” thoſe of jealous honour, to look aboot 
them, and begin to poſſeſs their ſouls as they ought; 
for no man of ſpirit knows. how, terrible a creatife he is 
fill he comes to be proyoked, * 
Don Alqnzo, a Spaniſh/nobleman, had a beautiful and 
virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for ſome years 
mn great tranquillity. ** The gentleman, however, was 
| - not free from the faults uſually imputed to. hig nation 5 
he was proud, ſuſpicious, and impetuous, He kept a. 
moch in hie, houſe; whom, on a complaint from his I&- 
Ay, he had-puniſhed+for.a ſmall offence with the utmgſt 
ſevetity. The flave vowed revenge; and com 1 
end his reſolution. to one of the lady's women, with, | 
hae lived in a criminal way. This: creature alſa _ | 
her miſtreſs; for ſhe feared: ſhe was obſerved by her: 
ſhe therefore undeitoek to make Don Alonze jealoug, 
by inſmnu ting / that the gardener was often adrumted to . 
bis lady in private, and promiſiog to make him aa eye: 
witneſs af it. At. a proper time agreed on. between her 
and dhe Motiſco, ſhe ſent a meſſage to ibe gardener, that 
his lady having: ſome. haſty orders to give him, would 
| have him come that moment to her in her chamber. In 
the mean time ſhe had placed Alonzo privatelyiio an ous- 
er. room, that he: might obſerve who paſſed; that ways Jt 
uns not long beforg;he ſaw the gardener appear. Alon- 
20 hade not patienee; but. followed. him into. the a 
ment, We bim * . blow with 3, dagger: to 4b 
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Vo bave underſtanding, tan bri 
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his lady by the hair, wirhout EQ» 


heart; they Piggios 
quiring any 4 he iaſtantly killed her. 

Hetze he pauſed, looking om the dead bodies with all 
the agitations of 4 dzmen of revenge ; when the wench 
ho had -oecafioned- theſe terrors, diſtracted with re- 
morſe, threw herſelf at his feet, and in a voice of la- 
mentation, without Tenſe of the conſequence, repeated all 
her gail. Alonzo was oyerwhelined with all the violent 
paſions at one inſtant, and uttered the broken voices and 
_ motions of each of them rr at laſt he 


— . Ie 2 


- Tae given p 8 ww Agen 
a iy in arriving at what ought to be a fine 
| „ That character has been Jong wholly in- 
r beaux, and _ of _ have 
pen all pretence to it. The higheſt any of them 

for, is the character of a pretty gentleman. For 


neceſſary; whereas 2 fine entieman is not o- 
| bligetto'converſe further than the rg his ſnuff box 
"round the room. E arleman muſt 
babe his airs : and though! they 
thoſe of the other; 1 are ſo affected, that few 


ficients this way, though ever fo uſeful towards being 
well 8 But if they fail here, they ſucceed with 


== in them. To obtain chis epithet, 'a man of 
maſt arrive at a certain defire to appear more than 
is dual to kim. ** the world goes, iis f be 


\ 
4 
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| hers the treſs may be more careleſs, aud fome wit is 


are not- 10 pompous as 
themſelves to be pro · 


in being allowed to have much of the 


„ n r 
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mond the general taſte, but ſetting the true character in 
as public a view as the 3 indeed can never be 
done to the purpoſe, while the majority is ſo great on 
oog fide ; one of a hugdred witt have the ſhout 
againſt him. But if people of wit would be as zealous- 
to aſſiſt old IsoN$1DE, as he is to promote them and 
- their intereſt, a little time would give theſe things a new 
tum. * However, 1 will not deſpair but f ſhall be able 
to ſummon all the good ſenſe in the-nation to my aſſiſt . 
ance, in my ambition to produce a ne race of mankind;- - 


. tbe charged in this avenipe; Gace' 


to take the places of ſuch as have hitherto pretended to 1 
ingroſs the faſhion. The uaiverſity ſcholar ſhall be cal- \ 
led upon to learn his exerciſe, and frequent mixed com- | 


pany; the military and the trevelled mam, to read the 1 
elt authors; the country-gentleman to divide his time, FP 
ſo as, together with the care of his eſtate, ts make a 
© equal progreſs in learning and breeding: and when the 
ſeveral candidates think themſelves prepared, I ſhall ap- 
point under-officers to examine their qualifications-: and 
as Fam fatisfied with their report, give out my paſſports, 14 
tecommending them to all companies. as the Guardians 
fine gentlemen, If my recommendations appear jult, I 9 
will not doubt but ſome of the preſent fine gentlemen 
will fee the neceſſity of retirement, till they can come 
ahrdad nh approbation. I have indeed already given 
out orders in this behalf; and have directed ſearchers 
. tao attend at the inns, where the Oxford and Cambridge 
1 coaches ſtand, and commanded them to bring any young 
fellow, of any hopes in the world, directly to my lodge - 
ings as foon as he lands; for I will take bim, though F 
aon I can only make him much of a gentleman; for 
{ When 1 have gone thus far, one would think it ſhould be 
eaſy to make him a gentleman- like man. As the world 
now goes; we have no adequate idea of what is meant 
by gentlemanly, gentlemaa- lice, or much of a gemtleman, 
| You can't be cheated at play, but it is certainly done by 
a. very gentleman · like man; you can't be deceived it 
your affairs, but it was done in ſome gentlemanly man- 
ner yon can't be wronged in your bed; but all the 
Word will ay of him chat did the injury, it muſt be 
allowed he is very much of a gentleman. Here 28 2 ve- 
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kD RS a; earrgſpondent of mine, that puts 
2585 appellation even ta highwaymen. ; I — 
feſs the. gentleman he perſonates, is very apparently ſuch; 
gb. 1. did not look upon that tort, of fellow in that 
eee nee ES * 
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Have been upon 1 theſs fix 1 


at every. other place where could have any proſpect 
ol ſtealing a fortune; but have met with no ſucceſs, be · 
ing diſappointed either by ſome of your danmed Ix OoN- 
. "$4DE, race, or by old curſed curs, who. put more 
bolts on their, doors, and bars on their windows than 
we in Newgate, All that ſee me, own I am a gentle- 


man- like man; and whatever raſeally things the grare 


| folks y I am guilty. of, they themſelves acknowledge 
I am à gentlemanly kind of man, and in every reſpect 
a ccompliſhed ſor running away with a lady. 1 have been 
— up to na buſineſs, am illiterate, have ſpent the ſmall 
fortune 1 had in Purchaſing: favours. from the fair ſex, 
he hougty of their putſes I have received, as well as 
endearments of their.perſons : but I have gratefully 


dilpoſed.of it among themlelves';- for. I always was 4 


+, When are fol 1 am _fearleſs in my be- 
- hamour.; and never fai of putting your bookiſh- ſort 
of; 8, your men of merit, forſooth, out of coun- 
| tenance. 1 —— yonng. we- 
. 1 aa aſſembly, or a virgin betrayed into 
tears at a wEll-wrought-ſcene in a. . . I have long 
* forgot ſhame ;, for it progeeds from a conſciouſneſs of 
ſome 1 and l am, 38 I told - you, a gentlemanly 
I r oſophers ap- 
plan, bluſkes ; and-ypu; yourſelves will allow that — 


are cavied, cither by ſome real imperfeclion, or the ap- 


| prchenbon of dee where there is not any, But for my 

: 55 I hate miſtakes, and {hall not ſuſpect myſelf wrong- 
bg: ut ng if you approve . 

ate, ang, character, 1 defire you would admit 

er, to one df the :Lizardsz and beg your. ly 
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Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſom and 
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 muchofa 
by the prollitution of wit in the cauſe of vice, which has 
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| anfiver ts this; for it is the laſt time my black eont ill 
| 3 or my long wig buckling. | 1 am, 


EA. 
The _ ladier, and your humble 1 t. 
Wirr BAREFACE. | 


2 on. 5 highway, who make a Nand with a piſtol 
at your breaſt, compelled perhaps by neceſſity, misfor- 


tune, or driven out of an honeſt way of life, to anſwer 
_ the wants of a craving family, are much more excuſable 
chan thoſe of their frat , who join the converſati- 


ons of gentlemea, and get imo a ſhare of their fortunes . 


- without one good art about them. What a croud of theſe 


like men are about this town. ? For from in 


* unjuſt modeſty, and incapacity for common life, the ors - 
dinary failings of men of letters and induſtry in our na. 
von, it happens that impudence ſuppreſſes all virtue, and 


aſſumes the reward and eſteem which are due to it. 
Hence it is that worthleſs rogues have the ſmiles of the 


fair, and the favours of the great. To be well dreſſed 


and in health, and yery impudent, in this licentious un 
g age, is _— to conſtitute a perſon very 
gentleman. And to this 'paſs are we come, 


made pas molt ureaſonable and unnatural things prevail 


againſt all the ſuggeſtions of common ſenſe. Net body 
denies that we live in a Chriſtian country; and yet he 


who ſhould decline, upon reſpective opportunities to com- 
mit adultery or murder, would be — wot _ of 
a geuleman. 
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"A lei man's dreams. I, 


NM correſpondent who has acquired « r | 
of entering into ather men's thoughts, having, 
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© Imagination ; which I found larger, indeed, but cold 


innocent clergymen. 
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| 3ppurſpapee to a former letter, ſent me an account of cer- 
tain uſe 


| diſcoveries he has made by the help of that 
invention, I ſhall communicate the fame to the public ia 
this paper. | . | 


- Mr 1IR0NS$1DE, : | 
LN N the 11th day of October, in the year 1712, 
| having left my body locked up ſaſe in my ſtudy, I 
repaired to the Grecian coffeehouſe ; where entering into 
the pineal! gland of a certain eminent Free-thinker, 1 
made drectly to the higheſt part of it, which is the ſear 
of. the . underſtanding, 'expetting to find there a com- 
prebenfive knowledge of all things human and divine ; 


bt, iq my no {mall aſtoniſhment, I found the place nar · 


rower than ordinary, inſomuch that there was not any 


for a miracle, prophecy, or ſeparate ſpirit. 
This obliged me to deſcend a {tory lower, into the 


and comfortleſs. I diſcovered Prejudice: in the figure 
of a woman, ſtanding in a corner, with her eyes cloſe 


chut, and ber fore fingers ituck in her cara; many words 


in a confuſed. order, but ipoken with great lis, 
iſhed from her mouth. © Theſe beiog cc ed by 
the coldneſs.of the place, formed a fort of miſt, thro 
which, methought, I ſaw a great caſte, with a fortifica- 
tion caſt round it, and a tower adjoining to it, that thro 
the windows appeared to be filled with racks and hal- 


ters. Beneath the caſtle I could diſcern vaſt dungeons ; 


and all about it lay ſcattered the bones of men. It ſeem- 
ed to be garriſoned by certain men in black, of gigantic 
ſize, and molt terrible forms. But as I drew near, the 
terror of the appearance vaniſhed, and the caſtle I found 


to be only a church; whoſe ſteeple, with its dock and 


bell ropes, was miſtaken for a tower filled with racks and 
halters. The terrible giants in black ſhirunk into a few 
Fhe dungeons were turned into 

xaults, deſigned only. for the habitation of the dead; 
and the fortifications” proved to be a church yard, with 
ſome ſcattered bones in it, and a plain ſtone · wall round it. 
1 had not been long here, before my curioſity was 
Jailed by a loud noiſe that 1 heard in the inferior re- 
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gion. Deſcendiog thither, 1 found a mob of the paſſions 
aſſembled in a riotous manner. Their tumultuary pro- 
ceedings ſoon convinced me, that they aſſected a demo- 
cracy. After mach noiſe and wran , they at length 
— all 8 to Vanity, who propoſed the raiſing of a 
t army of notions, which ſhe offered to lead againſt 
1 i th mga Sat bad oc- 
cafioned all this uproar. 4 
and F after her, to the bee 


Hare were 


— 2 and Na by: chance, wu 
* e variety of | Heathen wotions, the molti irregy- 
11 And wich theſe were jum · 
of Qriſt ian extraction; but ſuch was the 
dteſs and — t they were put in, and their features were 
ſo diſtor that they looked litle better that Hes - 
. There was likewiſe aſſembled no {mall * 
of phantoms in ſtrange habits, who proved de 

_ -latroos-priefts: of. different nations. Vanity. gate the 
- word, and ſtraightway the Talopoins, Faquirs, Brains, 
ane, drew up in a body, The right wing don 
filled of ancient Heathen notions, and the left . 
4 — naturalized,” All theſe together, ſtr num - 
ed very formidable army. But the prec:- 
Vanity was fo great, and ſuch was their on 
inbred avesſion to the tyranny of rules and diſcipline, 
mat they ſeemed rather a confuſed rabble than a regular 
army.” I could, nevertheleſs, obſerve, that they all a- 


_ greed in a ſquintinig look, or caſt of their eyes, towards 


2 certain perſon in a maſk, who was placed in the cen · 


ter, and who by ſute bgns aud tokens d— 
de Atheiſm,” 

| - Vanity had no ſooner led her forces into the- FAIRY 
nation, but ſhe reſolved upon ſtorming the- caſtle; and 
giving no quarter, They began the with a loud 
ontery and great confuſion, I for my part made the 
deſt of my way, and re- entered my own lodging. 
Some time aber, eg at a: Pas for A 
2 * - which had made fome noiſe, 
93 
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-I met with the repreſentatives of all theſe notions drawn 


vp in the ſame confuſed order upon Paper. Sage Ne $- 


10, Jam, 
| Tour af — humble fervant, 
""Uuysses Cos ororirA. 


ot B. 8 ad the. table, but could not find a 
vie or mathematician among, them, 7 


% 


* 


- 


1 imagine the account here given may be aſeful i in di- 


reQing to the proper cure of a free · thinker. In the firſt 
place, it is plain his underſtanding wants to be opened 
and 3 and he ſhould be 1 way to order 
And methodize his ideas; to which end the ſtudy of the 
mathematics may be uſeful. I am farther of opinion, 


- that as bis imagination is filled with amuſements, ariſing 


from prejudice, and the obſcure or falſe lights in which 
he ſees things, it will be neceſſary to bring him into good 


- company, and now and then carrying him to church ; by 


which means he may in time come to a right ſenſe of re- 
ligion, and wear off the ill impreſſions he has received. 
' - Ealtly, 1 adviſe whoever undertakes the reformation of a 


modern Free thinker, that above all things he be care · | 


ful to ſubdue his vavity ; that being the principal motive 
which prompts a little genius to diſtinguiſh elf by fin- 
gulariues that are hurtſul to mankind. 155 
Or, if the paſſion of vanity, as it is for the moſt part 
very ſtrong in your free · thinkers, cannot be ſubdued, 
let it be won over to the intereſt of religion, by giving 
them to underſtand, that the greateſt genii of the age 
. have a reſpect for things ſacred ;- that their rhapſodies 
ſind no admireis; and that the name Free-thinker has, 
like Tyrant of old, cegencrated from its original ſignifi- 
Tat: ion, and is now. ſuppoſed to denote fomething contra - 
ry to wit and reaſon, In fine, let them know, that 
whatever temptations: a few. men of parts might former- 
ly have bad, from the novelty of the thing, to oppoſe 
the received opinions of Chriſtians; yet that now the 
humour is worn out, and blaſphemy and irreligion are 
diſtinctions which have Joog: i e defended: down to 
i Jackeys ang om 8 Pars hs 
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But ic muſt. he my; buſineſs to preveat all pretenders 
in this kind From hurting the ignorant and unwary. In 
order to this I communicated : an intelligence which 1 
received, of.a--gentleman's i appearing very ſorry that he 
was pot: well during a late fit of ſickneſs ; ,contrary to 
his own doctrine, which obliged him to be merry upon 
that oceaſion except he was ſure of recovering. Upon 
this advice: td the world, the-. following advertiſement 
got a place in the Poſt- boy. V 
/ Hereas, in the paper called the Guardian, of Sa- 
: turday the 12th of April inſtant, a corollary re- 
flection was made on Monſieur 5 —, a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, author of a 
book lately pubhſhed, intitled, A philological eſſay, or 
RNeflexions on the death of Free- thinkers; with the cha» 
tacters of the malt eminent perſons of both ſexes, ancient 
and modern, that died pleaſantly and unconceraed,-&c. 
Sold by J. Baker in Pater · noſter- row): Suggeſting, as if 
that gentleman, how in London, was very much out of 
humour in a late fit of ſickneſs, till he was in a fair way 
of recovery: This is to aſſure the public, that the ſaid 
gentleman never expreſſed the leaſt concern at the ap- 
prpach of death, n fatal minute with - 
molt beroical and philoſophical reſigaation; of which a 
copy of verſes. he writ in the ſerene intervals of his di - 
temper, is ao-invincible proboꝓf. 
All that 1 contend for, is, that this gentleman was 
ont of humour when he was ſick: and the advertiſer, . 
to confute me, ſays, that in the ſerene intervals of ths 
diſtemper, that is, when he was not ſick, he writ verſes. 
I hall nor retract my advertiſement till I ſee. thoſe ver- 
ſer; and l' chuſe what to believe then, except they 
are underwritten by his nurſe; nor then neither, ex- 
cept ſhe is an houſekeeper. I muit tie this geatieman 
cloſe to the argument :- tor if he had not actually his it 
upon him, there is nothing couragious in tae thing; 
nor yn it make for his purpoſe; nor are they hero 
vpe N W . . MAS 
be point of being merry at the hour of death, is a 
matter that ought to be ſeitled. by divines; but the: pu · 
biilher of the philological eſſay ptoduces his chiet aut. o- 
5 PS O 3 N 
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ritiey/ from Lucretius, the Earl ef Rocheſter, and Mr 
John Dryden; 'who 'were gentlemen that did not think 
themſelves es to prove all they ſaid ; or elſe proved 
their Aſſertions, by ſaying or [wearing they were all-fools 
that believed. to the contrary, If it be abſolutely ne- 
ceflary. that a man ſhould be facetious at his death, it 
would be very well if theſe gentlemen, Monſieur D —— 
and Mr B-—, would repeat betimes, and not truſt to 
a deathbed · ingenuity. By what has appeared hitherto, 
Veep Bag only raiſed our Aren to ſee their poſthumous 
works. „ 73 * 

The author of Poctæ ruſticantis literatum otium is 
but a mere phraſeologiſt z the philological publiſher is 
bot a tranſlator : but 1 expected betier uſage from Mr 


Abel Roper, who is an original. 


——— Ora & Bird: (+ can + 


Er ill Cordon, Corydon oft tempora nobis. 


2 


2 et. Virg. Ecl. J. v. 2. et ult. 
Their ſtucp and goats together grar'dibe plain; 

Since when 'tis Corydon among the fwains, © 

Young Coryden without a rival reigns. -Dryden, 


So 


= 1 Deſigned to have troubled the reader with no farther 


diſcourſes of Paſtorals: but being informed that 1 
am taxed of partiality, in not mentioning an author 
whoſe eclogues are - publiſhed in the ſame volume with 
Mr Philips's; I ſhall employ chis paper in obſervations 
vpon him, written in the free ſpirit of criticiſm, and 
without apprehenſion of offending that gentleman, whole 
character it is, that he takes the greateſt care of his 


works before they are publiſhed, and has the leaſt con- 


eern for the m.afterwards. / Is 

I have laid it down as the firſt rule of paſtoral, That 
its idea ſhould be taken from the manners of the golden 
age, and the moral formed upon the repreſentation of 
innocence ; it is therefore plain, that any deviations 


from that deſigu degrade a poem from being true pallo- 


* * * 
— —— 
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ral. Ia this vicw it will appear, that Virgil can only 
have two of his eclogues allowed to- be ſuch. His 4 
and minth muſt be rejected, becauſe they deſcribe the ra- 
vages of armies, and oppreſſions of the innocent; Co- 
rydon's criminal paſſion for Alexis throws. out the ſe · 
cond; the calumny and railing in the third are not pro- 
to that ſtate of concord; the eighth repreſents un · 
 Javful ways of procuring love by inchantments, and 
introduces a ſhepherd, whom an inviting precipice tempts 
to ſelf · murder. As to the fourth, Bab, and tenth, 


they are given up by Heinſius, Salmaſius, Rapin, and 


the critics in general . They likewiſe obſerve, that 
| but eleven of all the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be 
admitted as paltorals; and even out of that number 
the greater part will be excluded, for one or other of 
the reaſons abovementioned. / So that when I remark- 
ed in a former paper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken all 
together, are rather ſelect poems than paltorals, I might 
| have faid the fame thing with no leſs truth of Theocri- 
tus. The reaſon of this I take to be yet unobſerved by 
the critics, viz, they never meant them all for paſtorals ; 
which it is plain Philips hath done, and in that particu - 
lar excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. bans or wn 

4s ſimplicity is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of pa- 
ſtoral, Virgil has been thought guilty; of too .courtly a 
ſtyle: his language is perfectly pure, and he, often for · 
gets he is among peaſants. I have frequently wonder- 


| ed, that, ſince he was ſo converſant in the writings of 


* 


Banius, he had not imitated the ruſticity of the Doric, 
| as well by the help of the old obſolete Roman language, 

2 Philips hath by the antiquated Engliſh. For exam- 
ple, might he not have ſaid guozinſtead gf cui ; quolj am 
for cujam ; volt for vult, &c.: as well as our modern 
hath wellady for alas; whilome for af old; make mock 


for deride; and witleſs younglings for ſimple lambs, &c; 


by which means he had attained as much of the air of 


Theocritas, as Philips hath of Spenſer. 

Nr Pope hath fallen into the ſame error with Virgil, 
His clowns do not converſe in ail the ſimplicity proper 
to the country: his names are borrowed from Theocri« 
tus and Virgil - which are 4mproper to the ſcene of his 


. | * See Rap in de Car, Paſt, Pars 3. 


paſlorals. He introduces Daphnir, Alaris, and Thyr/;r, 
e 


on Britiſh- plains; as Virgil hate dane before him on the 
Mantuan: whereas Philips, who hath- the ſtricteſt re- 


gard to propriety, makes choice of names peculiar to the- 


country, and more agreeable to a reader of delicacy ; 


ſuch as; ' Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 


80 eaſy as paſtoral writing may ſerm, in the ſimpli- 
city we:have deſeribed it; yet it requires great reading, 


both of the ancients and-modetns, | to be - maſter of it. 


Phiſips Hath given as manifeſt” proofs of his knowledge 

of books. ” It muſt be confelſedt his competitor hath imi- 
rated ſome ſingle thoughts: of the ancients well enough, 
ineſs of an univerſity 
perſed them here and there, 


if we comſider he had not the 


education; But he hath diſſ 


without that order and method which Me Philips ob- 


ſerves; whoſe whole third paſtoral is an inſtance how- 
well he hath ſtadied- the fifth of Virgil, and bow judi- 
cioufly reduced Virgiſ s thoughts to the ſtandard of pa - 


ſtoral ; as. his con;tention of: Colin Clout and the Night - 
ingale ſhows with 
S 6 fines ry cn ng 


ben 1 renntked it-as a prinvipal fault, to introduce 


fruits and flowers. of a foreign growth, in deſcriptions 


Where the ſcene lies in dur country; I did not deſign. 
that obſervatiou ſhould extend alſo to animals, or the 


ſenßitive fife : for Philips hath with great judgment de · 
ſcribed wolves in England in his -urſt 


What : exaftneſs he hath imitated : © 


a 


oral. Nor- 


would 1 have a poet flavidhly' confine. himſelf, as Mr. 


Pope hath done, do one particular ſeaſon of the year, 
one certain time of the day, and one unbroken ſcene in 


try; who, in his paſtoral of November, megtions the 
mournful ſong of nighlingale. W es 


Sad Philomel her ſong in tears doth' ſleep. 
Aud Mr Philips, by a poetical creation, hath raiſed 
up finer beds of flowers than the moſt induſtrious gar- 


temporary paſtoral writers,. I ſhall endeavour to draw 
a parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their paticular 


* 


But che better to diſcover the ne of dur two con- 


7 
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thoughts in the ſame light, whereby it will be obvious 
how much Philips hath the advantage. With that ſim- 
plicity he introduces two ſhepherds ſinging alternately | 


Hobb. Come, Rofalind, O come; for without thee 

.-__ -_ What pleaſure can the country have for me? 
Come, Roſalind, O come; my brinded kine, 
My ſnowy theep my farm, and all is thine. 
Come, Roſalind, O come; here are . bow'rs, 
Here are cool fountains, and here aging 

Come Roſalind; here ever let us K. 15 flow'rs. 

And ſweetly waſte our live- long time away. 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreſſiog the ſame thought, 
deviates into downright | —_— 


Strepb. In ſpring the Solder in antucan- -hills Nass 
5 At-memcthe Plainm am dgen the ſhady grove ; 
But Delia always; forc d from Delia's ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
Daph, Sylvia's like autuma ripe, yet mild 1. lay; 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day: | 3 
Ev'n ſpring diſpleaſe, when ſhe ſhines not here; ; . i 
h 8 1 Bom her, tis {pring througtioat ts, 1 


; . 
4 * 25 7 8 1 


in PA firſt of ke N two ſhepherds thus ion - j | 
cently defcribe-the behaviour of their miſtreſſes, 928 aps | 


12 As Marian bath'd, by chance | paſſed br; 
45 She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a ſide · long eye ; 
Tuben fwift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhe A” 
Her beauteous er all in vaia, to hide. 
| Lang, As 1 to cool me bath'd one ſultry dar,... 
| Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay; " 
The wanton laugh J, and ſeem d in haſte to fly'; 14 
et often ſtopp d, and often turn d her ee. 14 


Tha ether modero, who it maſt be ended hath 
knack of verfifying, hath it as. follows, 


Strepb. Me geatle Delia beckons from the plain, 8 
Thhen, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwan; 

But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 

And by that * — fair is found. 


P »” nd 
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.. While a kind glance at her pürſuer flies, 
Ho much at variance are her feet and eyes 


| There is nothing the. writers. of this kind of poetry are 


fonder of, than defcriptions of — N Philips 
Ent thas of a heep- hook. 


of ſesſom d elm, where finds of braſs ap appear, 
To fpeak the giver's name, the month and ycar, 
Abe hook FR lih'd Neel, the handle turn'd, 
And dchly by « the grater 3 ſkill adorn'd. 


he other, of a bowtemboſs'd "with figures, 


15 where wanton ivy twines, 8 
„ Aud ſwelling cluſters b the curling bines 3 

r from the work 2 11 
Fhe variocs: the rolling year; | 

And. hat is hat which biads the radiant fy, 

; e ah 15 „ ger" lie. 


8 383823 2 


FSM 


E name 1.5 the zodiac, lg at . Viel 


Philips bave-drefled — chought in bis Doric ? 25 


| dee mat height which girds the weltia five, 
— here twelre gay ligne ia meer array are ſeen. 


4 the reader would indulge hi ; conolity any farther 
in tbe compariſon, of particulars, 4 firſt. 
pe of Philips, with the ſecond pr b. his contempo · 

and che fourth and fixth of the former, with the 
Sab and felt of the rs. where. ſereral parallel 
Joes wilt occur to Ly oxy 

" Havipg now ſhown ſome parts ia which. theſe two - 
F writers may be compared, it is a juſtice. I. owe to Mr. 
| Philips, to diſcover thoſe in which ao man can com- 

| pare with him. Firſt, that beautiful ruſticity; of which 
= ſhall 7 r two mh ag, 2 hundred not 
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That ſimplicity of dition, the melancholy flowing of che 
_ nambers, the; ſolemnity of the ſound, and the eaſy turn 
of the words, in this dirge, (to make uſe of our author's: 
expreſſion), are extremely elegaunmn. 
In another of his paſtorals, a ſhepherd utters a dirge, 
not much inferior to the former, ia the following lines. 


Al ine the, while ! ah me, the Juckleſs day ! 7! 


Ab hucklefs lad, the rather might I ſay; © 
Ak filly 11 more filly than my ſheep, * 
© Which on the flow'ry plains I once did keep, 4 
How he ſtill charms the ear with theſe artful repetitions - 
of the epithets; and how r is the laſt verſe! I 
defy the moſt common reader to repeat them, without 
ing ſome emotions of compaſhon, 
la the next place, I ſhall rank bis proyerbs, in which 
I formerly obſerved he excells : for example 
A rolling ſtone is ever bare of moſs; 11 
- And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs croſs. FEE. 1 
[e that late lies down, as late will riſe, # | 
And, flu like, till noon=day fnoring lies, 14 
Againft ill luck all cunning foreſight fails: | | 
Whether we ſleep or wake, it nought avails. 
or fear, from upright ſentence, wrong. | 
Laſtly, his elegant dialect, which alone might prove him = 
the eldeſt born of Spenſer, and our only true Arcadian. _—_ 
1 ſhould think it proper for the ſeveral writers of paſto · 
ral, to conſine themſelves to their ſeveral counties. 
Spenſer ſeems to have been of this opinion: for he hath 
laid the ſcene of one of his paltorals in Wales; where 
wich all the fimplicity natural to that part of our iſſand f | 
one ſhepherd bids the other goad-morrow in an unaſua- 2 
Diggon Davy, I bid hur good-day : 8 | 
Or Diggon hur is, or I miſ-ſaxg. 4 
Diggon anſwers . 
Fur was hur while it was day- light; 
But now hur is a moſt wretched wight, &c. 


But the moſt beautiful example of this kind that I ever 


A * 4 
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met with, is d very valuable piece, which I chanced to 


ma among 
dallad z Which 1 think, ſor its nature and ſimplicity, 
may, notwithſtanding the modeſty of the title; be al- 


lowed a perſect paſtoral. It is compoſed in the Somer- 
ſetſhire dialect, and the names ſuch as are proper to the 

country people. It may be obſerved, as 2 farther beau- 
| 2 of this paſtoral, the words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, 

aun, Cupid, and Satyr, are not once mentioned through 
the whole. 1- ſhall make no apology Far infertiog ſome 
few lines of this excellent piece. icily breaks thus in- 


Citily. Rag er go vetch tha kee ®, or elſe tha zun 
CE ED I] quite be go, be yore C'have half a don. 
| he SL ae oe * that is, the kine or cows, 


, To drenre cur bull fo bull-tha parſon's Lee. 


It is to. be obſerved, that this whole dialogue is formed 


upon the paſſion of jealouſy ; and his mentioning the 
-parſon's kine, naturally revives the jealouſy of the ſhep- 
| herdeſs Cicily; which ſhe expreſſes as follows. 


Cicily. Ah Rager, Rager, chez was zore avraid, 


When in yond vield'you kiſs d tha parſon's maid : 


I Is this the lovetharonce to me you Zed, [bread ? 
Mben from the wake thou brought ſt me ginger- 


Roger.. Cicily, t me Tale, — 
2 Tha parſon's raid is [till a maid for me. 


In which anſwer of his are expreſſed at once, that ſpirit 


of religion, and that innocence of the golden * ſo necel- 


ſary to be obſerved by all writers of paſt 


At the concluſion of this piece, the author reconciles 


the lovers, and ends the eclogue the molt ſimply in the 
world. e . bs 85 . e — 
So Rager parted vor to vetch the kee, 
And vor her bucket in went Cicilx. 
1 am loth to ſhew my fondneſs for antiquity, ſo far as 


to prefer this ancient Britiſh author to our preſent Eng- 


Hh" writers of paſtoral : but l, cannot avoid. making this 


cn_ t 


— 
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chou chargſt me falſe.'ll zwear to thee, 
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obvious! remark. that both and Philips have hit 
into the ſame road with chis ——— bard of ours. 


Aſter all 1 I hope none can think 


it any injuſtice to Mr Pope, that I Zorbore to mention 
bim a n paſtgtal writer;; - ſince, upon the whole, he is 
of therfime claſs with Maſchus and Bion, whom we have 
excluded: that. rank; and of whoſe eclogues, as well as 
ſome of Vargil's, it may be ſaid, that, according to the 
deſctiption we have given of this ſort of poetry, * are 
Wer e but — better. 1 


e alla af "gr *. 
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be ueber 6 are No no ſantuaries now. 


— 2 79 
5 . ſts e Epilogue to Cato. 


Min followjiog —— bas ſo much truth and reaſon 
.ap it, that I believe every man of ſenſe and honour 
1 1 0 will have a juſt indignation: againſt the per- 
ſon uo could commit ſo 8 as Wat of 


+ * 4 4 


 vhickingy eproripandent coup! ains, 10 ee 


7 27 * Te 6” | 1 ? 
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you, from the declaration which you made at your firlt 
ce, andthe dery title you. aſſume to-yourſelf.; 


rdian, I am ſure 


Fan wow one who calls hi 


 hongur and integrity, innocence and virtue, are not the 


objects of his care. The Examiner ends his diſcourſe 


of Friday the 24th inſtant, with theſe words. 


No ſooner was D. amon . Whigs, and con- 

g tmed paſt retgieving, but La 

* knotring in St James's chapel, 8 divine ſervice, 

"= the immediate preſence both of God and her 
Majeſty, who were affromed together, that the fa- 


<a> might appear to be entirely come over. I ſpare 


the 42 5 for the fake of her birth ; but certainly 
there was 90 6 public a proof that her 
Vor. 1. 9 


e A. X SOIL 3 ak I now write to 


"If he circumſtance which 1 e oing to mention, is 
Gua 


Char —te is taken 


ſeribes in his preceding paper.. 
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_ * ſingers are more dextibus in tying a knot, than her fa- 


ther s brains in preplexing the goverument. | 
It is apparent, that the perſun here intended is by 
hex birth a Lady, and daughter of an Earl of Great 
Britain; and the treatment this author is pleaſed to give 
her, he makes oo ſeruple to own ſhe is expoſed to by 
being his daughter. Since he has aſſumed a licence to 
talk cf this nobleman in print to his diſadvantage, 1 
hope his Lordfhip will pardon me, that, out of the in- 
tereſt which J, and all true Engliſhmen, have in his 
character, I take the liberty to defend him, 
I am willing, on this occaſion, to allow the claim and 
enſion to merit to be ſuch as the ſame author de- 


7 
* 
- 


g y active merit. fays the Examiner of the 21ſt, 
* 1 underſtand not only the power and ability to ſerve, 
but the actual exerciſe of any one or more virtues, for 
+ promoting the good of one's country, and a long and 
* {teady*courle of real endeavours to appear uſeful in a 
* government ; or where a perſon eminently qualified 
for public affairs, diſtinguiſhes bimſelf in ſome critical 
juncture, and at the expence of his eaſe and fortune, 
or with the hazard of his perſon, expoſes himſelf to 
the malice of a deſigning faction, by thwarting their 
« wicked purpoſes, and contributing to the ſafety, re- 
© poſe, and welfare of a people. 8 | 
Leet us examine the conduct of this noble Earl by this 
deſcription, Upon the late glorious revolution, when it 
was in debate, in what. manner the people of England 
ſhould. expreſs their gratitude to their dehverer, this 
Lord, from the utmaſt tenderneſs and loyalty to his un- 
happy prince, and apprehenſive of the danger of ſo great 
a change, voted againſt King William's acceſſion to the 
throne. . However, his following ſervices ſufficiently teſ- 
tified thetrath of that his memorable expreſhon, though 
he could not make a king, he 3 ah him. The 
courſe and tenor of his life ever ſince has been viſibly 
animated, by a ſteady and conſtant zeal for the monar- 


chy and epiſcopacy of theſe realms. He has been ever 
reviled by all who are {cold to the intereſt of our eſta- 


bliſned religion, or difſenters from it, as a favourer of 


 perlecution, and a bigot to the church, againſt the civi, 
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rights of his fellow - ſubjects. Thus it ſtood with him at 
the trial of Dr Sacher erel, when this noble Eat i had a 
great ſhare in obtaining the gentle ſentence which 

the houſe of Lords pronounced on that occaſion. But, 
indeed, I have not heard that any of his Lordſhip's de- 
pendents joined Saint Harry in the pilgrimage which that 
meek man took afterwards round England, followed by 
drum, trumpet, and acclamations, to viſit the churches — 
Civil prudence made it perhaps, neceffary to throw the 
public affairs into ſuch hands as had no pretenſions to po- 
pularity in their party, bat from the diſtribution of the 

| Queen's favours. cabin ET 
During ſack and other later tranſa ions, which are 
too freſh to need being recounted, the Earl of Notting- 
ham has had the misfortune” to differ with the Lords 
who have the honour to be employed in the adminiſtra- 4 
tion: but even among theſe incidents he has highly diſ- 'Y 
tinguiſhed himſelf in procuring an act of parliament, to | 
prevent that thoſe who diſſent from the church, ſhouid 1 


— 


ſerve ip the ſlate. | * 3 
I hope the ſe are great and critical junctes, wherein 
* "this gentleman has ſhown himſelf a patriot, and lover of 
the ed in as eminent a manner as any other of his 
fellow ſubjects. He has at all times and in all ſeaſons, 
own the ſame ſteady abhorrence to all innovations. 
But it is from chis behaviour that he has dgſerved ſo ill 
of the Examiner, as to be termed a late convert to thoſe 
whom he calls factious, and introduced in his profane 
dialogue of April the 6th, with a ſervant and a madwo- 
man. I think I have, according to the Examiner's own 
"deſcription of merit, ſhown how linle 175 nobleman de · 
ſerves ſuch treatment. I ſhall now appeal to all the world, 
to conſider, whether the outrage committed againſt the 
"young lady, had not been cruel and inſuſſerable towards 
.the daughter of the higheſt offender ? „ 

The utmoſt malice and invention could go no further, 
man to forge a ſtory of her having inadvertently done an 
indifferent aQtion in a ſacred place. Of what temper can 
L eee bd mg 
he muſt give a young lady, to be barely menti in a 
poblic paper? much more to be named in a libellous man- 
ner, as having offended God and man?: 


* 
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But the wretch, as dull as he ia wicked, felt it ſtrike 

on his imagination, that knotting and perplexing would 
make a quaint ſting at the end of his paper; and had no 
compunction, though he introduced his witticiſm at the 
expence of a young lady's quiet, and, as far as in him 
lies, her honour.” Does he thus finiſh his diſcourſe of 
religion? This is indeed to lay. * us, and make every 
blow fell to the ground. 

There is no party concerned in this circumſtance; 
but every man that hopes ſor a virtuous woman to bis 
wife, that would defend. his child, or protect hig-miltreſs, 
ought to receive this inſolence as deal to himſelf. In 
* the immediate preſence of God and her Majeſty, that 
the family 9 appear to be entirely come over, ſays 
the fawning miſcreant It is very viſible which of 
tboſe powers that he has put together, be is the more 
fearful of offending. But he miitakes his Way. in mak - 
ing his court to a pious ſovereign, by naming her with 
the Diety,- in order to find. protection for inſultiog a vir- 
tuous 4 m4 who comes to call upoa | him in the royal 
chapel. - 1 
Il life be, as it ought to = with _” of their cha- 

racer whom the Examiner attacks, leſs valuable and 
dear than honour and reputation, in that proportion is 

the Examiner worſe than an aſſaſfinn. We have ſtood by 
tamely ang heard him-aggravate. the diſgraces of the 
brave and the _ uofortunate.; we haye ſeen. *. double 
the anguiſh of the gohappy man ; we. have ſeen him 
trample on the aſhes of the dead :, We Sas £02: 
cerned greater life, and could touch only -pablic charac- 

ters ; they. did but remotely affect our private and do- 
mellic intereſt. But when due regard is not had to the 
honour of women, ail human ſociety sis aſſaultsd. The 
bigheſt ente in che world is @E that ſex, and bas the 
utmoit ſenſibility - of an gutrage commited againſt it, 
She who. was the belt-wife, thaz, ever prince was bleſſed 
with, wills. he; the lis on a throoe,.jealouſly regard the 


ae 13 young Boy who: bas nat mpg ina that 
condition 20 Finde 
Lady s vill cagke it impoſible that 
OE —_— be ber Majelly's caves. and it 


1 $ of every honeſt man, 70 trace the offen- 
der, and ele — to © an of his ſovereign. 


" od 
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No 42. Wedneſday, April 29. 

" Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 
5 Hor. Ars Poet. v. ule, 

Sticking like leeches till they burſt with blood. 


To Lizard told us a ſtory, the other day, of 
| ſome perſons which our family know very well, 
with ſo much humour and life, that it cauſed a great 
deal of mirth at the tea - table. His brother Will, the 
Templar, was highly delighted with it; and the next 
day being with ſome of his inns-of-court acquaintance, 
refoly „ whether out of the benevolence,' or the pride 
of his heart, I will not determine, to entertain them 
with what he called a pleaſant humour enough. I was 
in great pain for him when I heard him begin, and was 
not at all ſurpriſed to nd the company very little mov- 
eld by it. Will bluſhed, looked round the room, and 
with a forced laugh, *Faith Gentlemeso,” ſaid he, I 
do not know what makes you look fo grave; it was 
an admirable (tory when 1 heard it.“ ! 
When ! came home, I fell into a profound contempla- 
tion upon ſtory- telling; and as I have nothing ſo much 
at heart as the good of my country, I reſolved to lay 
down ſome precautions upon this ſubject. 
I have thought that a ſtory teller is born, as 
well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome men 
have ſuch a peculiar caſt of mind, that they ſee things 
in another light, than men of grave diſpoſitions. Men 
of a lively imagination, and a mirthful temper, will re- 
| preſent things to their hearers in the ſame manner as 
they themſelves were affected with them. And where- 
as ſerious — — perhaps have been diſguſted at 
the ſight of ſome odd occurrences in life; yet the very 
fame occurrences ſhall pleaſe them in a well · told ſtory, 
where the diſagreeable parts of the images are conceal - 
ed, and thoſe only which are pleaſing exhibited to the - 
fancy, Story-telling is therefore not an art, but what 
we call a knack; it doth not ſo mug ſubſilt on w., 
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as upon humour; and I will add, that it is not perfect 
without proper geſticulatlons of the body, Which natu- 
rally attend ſuch merry emotions of the mind. I know 
very well, that a cettain gravity of 'countenance fers 
' ſome ſtories off to advantage, where the hearer is to be 
ſurpriſed in the end. But this is by no means a general 
rule; for it is frequently convenient to aid and aſſiſt 
by cheartul looks, and whimſical agitations, I will go 
yet further, and affirm, that the ſucceſs of a ſtory ve- 
ry often depends upon the make of the body. and for- 
mation of the features, of whom he relates it. I -bave 
deen of this opiniom eyer ſince I criticiſed upon the chin 
of Dick Dewlap. I very often had the weakneſs to re- 
pine at the proſperity of his conceits, which made him 


9 paſs for a wit with the widow at the coffeehouſe, and 


the ordinary mechanics that frequent it; nor could | 
myſelf fobear laughing at ibem moſt beartily, though 
upon examination 4 thought moſt; of them very flat and 
infipid. I ſound aſter ſome time, ihat the merit of his 
wit was founded upon the ſhaking ofa; fat paunch, and 
the toſſing up, of a pair of roſy jowls, Por Dick had 
a fit of ſickdeſs, Which robbed; him of his fat; and his 
fame at once; and it was full three months before he 
regained his reputation, which roſe in proportion to his 
floridity. He is now very jolly and ingenious. d hath 

a good: conſtitution for Witt. 
. Thoſe who are thus adorned wich the gifts of bature, 
re apt to ſhow i their parts with too much oſtentation. 
will therefore adviſe, all -profeſſors of this art, ne- 
ver to tell ſtories, but as they ſeem to grow out of the 
ſubject maiter of the converſation, or as they ſerve 10 
illuſtrate or enſiven it. Stories chat ate very common, 
ate generally irkſome ; but may be aptly introduced, 
provided they be only hioxed at, and mentioned, by way 


of alluſion. - Thoſe that are alogethes,new,;ſhould ne- 


ter be uſhered in without a ſhort-and pertigent charac- 


ter of the chief perſons; concei ned z becauſe, by that 


means, you make the company acquaimed wüh them: 

and it ia a certain rule, that flight and trivial accounts 
of thoſe. ho are familiar to us, admipiſter more mirth, 
than the brighteſt points of wit in unknown characters. 
A little circumſtance, in the complexion or dreſs of the 
* Ga 7 Ws: : nol OR NID RN ESE 3 $5.5 347 
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man you are talking of, ſets his image before the Learers 
if it Lo beauty Fes the ſtory. Thus I remember, 
Tom Lizard, aſter having made his ſiſters merry with 
au account of a formal old mans way of complimentiog, - 
ouned very frankly, that his ſtory would not have been 
worth one farthing, if he had made the hat of him whom 
he tepreſented one inch narrower. © Beſides the marking 
diſtin& characters, and ſelecting pertinent circumſtances, 
it is likewiſe neceſſary to leave off in time, and end 
ſmartly, So that there is a kind of drama ia the form- 
ing of a ſtory; and the manner of coaducting and point- 
ing it is the ſame as in an epigram. It is a miſerable 
thing, aſter one hath raiſed the expectation of a com - 
pany by humorous characters, and a pretty conceit, to 
purſue the matter too far. There is no retreating ; and 
how poor is it for a ſtory- teller to end his relauon, by 
nn e en e d 
As the chuſing of pertinent circumſtances is the liſe 
of a ſtory, and that wherein humour principallyeonſiſts 3 
lo the collectors of impertinent particulars are: the very 
dane and opiates of converſation. Old men are great 
tranſgreſſors this way. Poor Ned Poppy —be's gone !— 
was a very honeſt man, but was ſo exceſhvely- tedious 
oyer his pipe, that he was not to be endured: He knew 
ſo exactly what they had for dinner when ſuch a thing 
happened: in what ditch his bay ſtone -horſe had his 
ſprain at that time z and how his man John, — no ! 
was William, ſtarted a hare in the common field; that 
he peyer got to the end of his tale. Then he was ex- 
tremely particular in marriages and intermatriages, and 
per twice or ons Regs 1 _ whether ſuch a 
thing ened at the latter end of July or the beginning 
of Auguſt. He bad a marvellous tendency likewiſe to 
digreſhons'; inſomuch chat if a conſiderable perſon was 


mentioned in his ſtory, he would ſtraightway launch out 
into an-«epilade of him; and again, if in that; perſon's 
ſtory he had oceaſion to remember a third man, hg broke 


off, and gaye us his hiſtory, and ſo on. He always put 
me in mind of What Sir William Temple iofoftns us of 
the tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, who ate hired 
to tell ſtories of giants and inchanters to lull people a- 


4 


— 
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p. Theſe hiſtorians are obliged, by their bargain, 
— * without ſtoppiog; ſo that after the patient 
hath, . by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is ſure to 
fad the operator proceeding in his work. Ned procur- 
ed the like effe& in me the laſt time I was with him. 
, As he was in the third hoor of his ſtory, and very thank- 
: _ his memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in 
elbow-chair. He was much affronted at this, till 
1 told him,” Old friend, you have your infirmity, and 
bs 1 have mine. ; FSR” Be oe t 
But of all evils in ſtory- telling, the humour of tell · 
ing tales one after another, in great numbers, is the 
leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his ſon gave 
my Lady Lizard great oſſence in this particular. Sir 
Harry hath what they call a ſtring of ſtories, which he 
tells over every Chriſtmas, When our family viſits 
there, we are conſtantly, after ſupper entertained with 
the Glaſtonbury thorn, When we, have wondered at 
that a lietle, Ay, but father, faith the ſon, * let us 
© have the ſpirit in the wood. After that hath been 
laughed at, Ay, but father, cries the booby again,” | 
© tell us how y ou ſerved the robber. * Alack-a-day, 1 
faith Sir Harry, wih a ſmile, and rubbing his fore - | 
| head, I have almoſt forgot that; but ir-is a pleaſant | 
© conceit, to be ſure. Accordingly he tells that, and 
twenty more, in the ſame independent order, and with- 
out leaſt variation, at this day, as he hath done to 
my knowledge, ever ſince; the revolution. 1 muſt not 
forget a very odd compliment that Sir Harry always 
makes my Lady when he dines here. A ſter dinner, he 
ftrokes his belly, and ſays with a feigned concern in his 
coumenance, * Madam, 1 have loſt by you to day, 
„How fo, Sir Harry?“ replies my Lady. Madam, 
ſays he, © 1 have loſt an excellent ſtomach. At this, 
his ſon and heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon 
Mrs Angabella. This is the thirty- third time that 
Sir Harry hath been thus arch, and 1 can bear it no 
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As the telling of tories is a great help and life to 
| converſation,” I always encourage them, i _ are per- 
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mottals who” diſdain every thing but matter of fact. 
Thoſe grave fellows ate my averſion, who ſift every 
thing with the utmoſt nicety,'and ſind the mMignity: of 4 


lye in a piece of humour, paſhed a little beyond exact 


truth. — — poor opinion of thoſę who have 

4 triek of keeping a ſteady. countenance, that cock 
their hats, and look glum when a pleaſant thing is ſaid; 
_ and ask, Well! and what then? Men of wit and parts 
ſhould treat one another witiv benevolence ; and 1 will 
hy it down'as a maxim, That if you ſeem to have a 


good opinion of another man's wit, be vill allow: you wo to 


have judgment. 
5 * ⁊ é4”ũ — 
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Ara grave matron W to dance 25 irs — 8 
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15 Had for foe days obſerved * ſotbethit wig in agitati 

which was carried by'fiviles and whiſpers, 3 
my Lady Lizard and her daughters, with a profeſſed 
declaration, that Mr I 8 *thoald not de 1 the ſe- 


cret. I would not treſpaſs upon the integrity of the 


Sparkler ſo much as to ſolicit ter to break her word 

in a trifle + but I take it for an inftance of her 

me, that as ſoon as ſhe was at liberty, e impatient 
e 


to let me know i it; 2 this mop follow- 
ing dillet. ; » AV 35% e r 
r 5. 


brother Tom eros us att t 5 night to 
Cato. We 124 oh the firſt ſeats ig the box 55 the 


3 wad 10 You muſt come hither this mor- 
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I' was for Marcia laſt night, but find that partiality was 
owing to the awe I was under in her father's preſence ; 
152 is 1 Lucia is my woman. Lou will tell me 
I am . t or no when I ſee you: but I think it 
is a — — virtue to forbęar going into a family, 
though ſhe was in love with the heir of it, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe her happineſs was inconſiſtent with 
the tranquillity of the whole bouſe to which ſhe ſhould 
8 1 ſay, I think it a more generous virtue in Lu- 
her love from this motixe, than in Marcia 
to faſpend ber's in the preſent circumſtanos of her fa- 
ther and her country. But pray be-here to ſettle theſe 


matters. 1 . 
| Tour moſt obliged and 


obedient le fervant þ 
f : VE PTE 
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I made all the haſte imaginable. to the family; where Fa 
1 found Tom with the play in his hand, and the whole | 
company with a ſublime chearfuloeſs in their counte- ; 
_ , mance, all ready to ſpeak to me at once; and before 1 + 

eould draw my chair, my Lady herſelf repeated, . c — 


'Tis 'not a ſet of features or complexion, ' | 

The tincture of a skin that 1 admire; 1 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 1 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon his ſeoſe. 

The virtuous Marcia tow'rs N 2 her ſex; 
True, ſhe is fair (Oh how divinely fair!) 
But (hill the lovely maid improves her chars, "LINE 

With P TRY" l . opp 


1 was Oe to eat,” TPM i Coradis ſtood up, 
and with the molt gentle accent and ſweeteſt tone of 
voice lacceeded her mother. 


8 the 2 limpid Mer, when | foul with ſtains 
ruſting torrents hay cending rains, 
„ elf clear, and 25 runs refines, — 


Tin by degrees the floating wir ines, 
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Reſlects each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new heav n in its fair boſom ſhows. 


— — 
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I thought they would now have given me time Lo. 
draw a chair: but the Sparkler took hold of me, and I 
heard her with the utmoſt delight purſue her admiration 
of Lucia, in the words. of Fortius. 
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"wary the terrors that thy vow _ 
Flas planted round thee, thou appearſt more fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in th charms. 

Lorelieſt of women! heav 'n is in thy ſoul; 
Beauty -and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 

ren een other 3 my WE ae F 


© When the ladies had done ſpeaking, I took. the lider- 

to take my place; while Tom, who, like a juſt cour- 

er, thinks the intereſt of the prince and country che 
ſame, dwelt upon theſe lines, 


0 Remember, O my friends, the Na the 3 ET 
The gen'rons plan of power deliver'd down 
| From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers, 
= dearly bought, _ price of ſo much blood). 


Oh let it never in your hands! 
But piouſly een it to your children. 


Though I would not ue notice of it at that time, it 
went to my heart, that Annabella, for whom I have long 
had ſome appre henfions, ſaid nothing on this. occaſion, 

but indulged herſelf i in the ſueer of a little mind, to ſee 
the reſt ſo mucli affected. Mrs Betty alſo, who knows 
more forſooth. than us all, overlooked the whole dra ma; 
but acknowledged. the dreſſes of Syphax and Juba were 
very prettily imagined. The love of virtue, which has 
been ſo warmly rouſed by this admirable piece in all parts 
of the theatre, is an unanſwerable inſtance of how great 
force the ſtage might be towards the improvement of the 
world, were it regarded and encouraged as much as it 
ought. There is no in this caſe : for the ad- 
vantages of action, and the repreſentation of vice and 
virtue in an agreeable or odious manner before our 7 
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ſnut up, or ly-geverecd, in any nation. that values 
the promotion of virtue or guard of innocence among its 
pesple. Speech or ſermons. ill eyer ſuffer, in ſome 
Porte ern of-thoſe that make them; 
and manbind ane: in unwilling to reflect on what makes 
for their own mortificatian, that they are ey . ling 
againſt the lives of thoſe who ſpeak i in the cauſe of good- 
nels, to keep thenaſelyds in countenance, and continue in 
beloved-infirmities; But inthe caſe of tbe ſſage, cnvy 
and detraction aun baffled, and 383 but 
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to ſay, ther! it muſt be from ſome triflin on of 
mind that any ane could be nomgved = 7 8 characters 
of this tragedy; nor de It e what cir- 
cumſtance in tha hos arg p.alluded, when ſhe 
made · l ube company leck ferigns, and 48 Wh a a 
tone more Laos on e words of the ang 
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ue K of the Erzards;” has attained eo great profici- 

e in his art,” NMlxo psp adviſes all perſons of ſine 
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Air iter Elfram nobir. vitg. En. 6. v. 542. 


: n bis path conduct us to th Elyfian felds - 


Have frequently obſerved, in the walks belonging to 
I all the inns of court, a ſet of old fellows 5. 2 
year to be humourilts, and wrapped up ib themſelves ; 
but have long been at a Joſs, when I have ſeen them ſmile, 
and name my name as 1 paſſed by, and ſay, Old IR ox- 
«© '$1DE wears well.” I am a mere boy to ſome of them 
who frequent Gray's-inn ; but am not a little pleaſed to 
find they are even with the world, avd return upon it its 

lect towards them; which is all the defence we old 

ows have againſt the petulency of young people. I 
am very glad to obſerve, that theſe ſages of this peri- 
patetie ſect ſtudy tranquillity and indolence of body and 
mind, in the neighbourhood of ſo much- contention as is 


catried on among the ſtudents of Littleton. The fol- 


ä letter gives us ſome light into the manners and 


A 


—— 
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Is the depredations of time and fortune have been Jay 


IN mentediin all ages, thoſe perſons who have reliſted | 


and difputed the tyranny of either of theſe, have employ- 
ed the fablimeſt ſpeculations of the writers in all languages. 
As theſe deceaſed heroes have had their places judiciouſ- 
ly aſſigned them already in the temple. of Fame, I would 
immortalize ſome perſons now alive, who to me are grea- 
ter objects of envy, both as their bravery is exerciſed 
with the utmoſt tranquillity and pleaſure to themſelves, 
and as they are ſubſtantially happy on this fade the grave, 
in oppoſition to all the Greek and Latin ſcraps to the con- 


trary. 


As therefore I am naturally ſubject to cruel inroads 
from the ſpleen, as 1 affirm all evil to come from the 
Vol. I. „ 
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ceaſt, as I am the weather · glaſs of every company I come 
imo, 1 ſometimes, according to Shakely ; 4 5 5 


Sit like my grandſire cut in alabaſter, , 
Sleep whilſt I wake, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh,— oo 


1 would furniſh out a table of merry fame, in envious 
admiration of thoſe jovial blades who diſappoint the 
ſtrokes of age and fortune with the ſame gaiety of ſoul as 
when, thro youth or affluence, they were in their prime 
for fancy, frolic, and atchievement. There are, you may 
obſerve in all public walks, perſons, who, by a ſingular 
ſhabbineſs. of their attire, make a very ridiculous appear- 

- ance in the opinion ef the men of dreſs. They are very 
Tullen and involved, and appear in ſuch. a ſtate of diſtreſs 
and tribulation as to be thought inconſolable. They are 
ererally of that complexion which was in faſhion dur 
ing the pleaſurable reign of Charles II. Some of them 
indeed are of a lighter brown, whoſe fortunes fell with 
that of K. james. Now, thoſe who are the jeſt of ſuch 
as take themſelves, and the world uſually takes, to be ig 
proſperity, are.the very perſons whoſe happineſs, were 
it underltood, would be looked upon with burning envy. 
1 fell into the diſcovery of them in the following man- 
ner. One day laſt ſummer, being particularly under the 
.dominion of the ſpleen, I reſolved to ſooth my melan- 
choly in the company of ſuch whoſe appearance pron.iſ- 
ed a full return of any complaiots I poſhbly utter, 
Living near Gray's- inn walks, I went thither in ſearch 
of the perſons above deſeribed, and found ſome of them 
ſeated upon a bench, where, as Milton fings, 


—— The unpierced ſhade 
- Imbrown'd their aoontide bow) t. | 8 


I queezed in among chem; and they did not only re- 
eeive my moanings with ſingular humanity, but gave 
me all poſſible encouragement to enlarge them. If the 
blackneſs of my ſpleen raiſed my in;aginary diſtemper of 
body, ſome one of them immediately ſympathized with 
me. If I ſpoke of any diſappointment in my fortune, 
another of them would abate my forrowing, by recount- 


e eee 
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able bow much the under 
is a lutle difficult, you. wi * them fleeting with a very 
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ing to me. his own defeat upon the very ſame cireum · 
ſtances. If-T touched upon everloooked merit, the whole 
aſſembly ſeemed to condole with me very feelingly upon 


that particular; In ſhort; I could not make myſelf fo 


calanitous in mind, body, or circumſtances, but ſome 
one of them was upon a level with me. When I had 
wound up my diſcourſe, and*was ripe for their intended 


' rallery, at firft they crowned my narration wittr ſeveral 


iteous ſighs and groans; but after a ſhort-pauſe, and a 
| given for the onſet, they burſt out into a moſt in · 
ehenſible fit of laughter. You- may be ſure I was 


_ notably out of countenance; which gave-occaſion to a 
ſecond exploſion of the fame mirth. What trouble+ 
me niaſt, was, that their ſigure, age, and ſhort ſwords, 


preſerved them from any imputation of cowardice upon 


refuſal of battle, and their number ſtom inſult. 1 had 


now no other way to be upon good terms with them, 
but deſiring + might be admitted into this fraternity. 


T bis was at firſt vigorouſly oppoſed; it being objected 


to me, that I affected too much the appearance of an 


happy man, to be received into a ſociety fo proud of 


appearing the moſt afflicted. However, as I only ſeem · 


| 1 they N I am 1 —4 

et tr upon probation for à year; within 

chat time it ſhall be poſſible for them to infuſe any of 

erate pats I can, at Monmouth-ſtreet, upon 
ty eaſy 


migh terms, purchaſe the robes neceſſary: for-my 
taltalment- into this order; and when they have made 


| me happ , ſhall be willing to appear as miſerable as any 


of this aſſembly. 1 $1 have eyer ſigce-been_aſhams 


ed, that I ſhould once take that plaee to be ſacred to the 
diſconſolate, which I now muſt affirm to be the only 


Elyſium on this ſide the Styx; and that ever I ſhould 


look upon thoſe perſonages as lively inſtances of the out- 


rage of time and fortune, who difallow their empire 
with ſuch inimitable bravery. Some of theſe are pretty 


good claſſical ſcholars ; and they follow theſe ſtudies al- 


ways upon account of a certain ſentence in 
Pliny's epiſtles, to the following eſſect: It is incon» 
nding is enlivened by 
Ik therefore their author 


> 
Z 
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ipitate pace; and when it has been very perplexed 
and abftrufe, I have ſeen a couple of theſe Auilene pre- 
pare their apprehenſions by ſill q 
they run into wiſdom. Theſe courſes do not only make 
them go through their ſtudies with pleaſure and profit, 
but there is more fpirit and vigour in their dialogues, af- 
ter the heat and hurry of theſe perambuJations. This 
place was choſen as the peculiar reſort of theſe ſages, 
not only upon account of its air and ſituation, but in re- 
gard to certain edifices and ſeats therein raiſed with 
great magnificence and convenience ; and here, after the 
toil of their walks, and upon-any ſtreſs of weather, theſe 
blefſed inhabitants aſſemble themſelves. There is one 
building particularly, in which, if the day permit, they 
| have the molt frequent conferences; not ſo much becauſe 
of the lovelineſs of its eminence, as a ſentence of litera- 
ture incircling the extremities of it, which I think is as 
follows: Franciſcus Bacon Equer Aaratas executor teſ- 


tamenti Feremiæ Beitenbam hujus boſpitit viri abſte - 


mii et contemplativi banc ſedem poſuit in memoriam 
ejuſdem. Now, this ſtructure being erected in honours 
able memory of the abſtemious, the contemplative Mr 
Bettenham, they take frequent occaſion to rally this eru - 
dition, which is to continue the remembrance of a perſon, 
who, according to their tranſkation of the words, being 
confeſſed to have been of moſt ſplenetic memory, ought 
- Leſtthey ſhould flag in their own way of converſati- 
on, they admit a fair one to relieve them with het's. 
There are two or three thin exiſtences among them, 
which 1 think 1 may call the ghoſts of departed beaus, 
who pay their court more particularly to this lady, 
th — their paſſion never riſes higher than a kiſs, which 
_B AVays. TIS | C43 


Yielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modelt pride, 

And ſweet teluctant amorous delay. Milton. 
As it is the character of this fraternity to turm their 
ſeeming misfortunes to their advantage, they aſſirm it 
to be the greateſt indulgence imaginable in theſe amours, 


aicker- motions, till 


- wwe, os 
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that nature perpetuates their inclinations . to the 
fair, by an inability to „ 7 3 
During my year of probation, 1 am to prepare myſelf 
with ſuch parts of hiſtory as have engaged their applica- 
tion during the leiſure of their ill- fortune. I am there 
fore to read Ruſhworth and Clarendon. In the peruſal. 
of which authors, I am not obliged to enter into the jult- 
neſs of their reflexions and characters; but am deſired to 
read, with an eye particularly curious, the battles of 
Marſton-moor and Edge hill, in one of which every 
man of this aſſembly has loſt a relation; and each has 
a:ſtory which none. who has not read-thefe - battles, is 
able to taſte. 4 | 
I had almoſt: forgot to mention a moſt unexampled 
piece of-their-gallantry. Some time ſince, in a prodigious 
Foggy morning, I went in fearch of theſe perſons to their- 
uſual place of reſort ; and perhaps ſhall hardly be believed, 
when I affirm, that, notwithſtanding they ſucked in ſo 
condenſed and poiſonous an æther, I found them enjoy- 
ing themſelves with as. much vivacity, as if they had 
breathed in the ſerenizy. of Montpelier, 1 
„ Jam $1R, | 

_ Tour moft humble ſervant; 

Ja W. 
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I Do not know that I have been more intimately moved 

with pity in my whole life, than when I was read - 
ing a letter from a yqung woman, not yet nineteen, in 
which there are theſe lamentable words: Alas | whi- 
© ther ſhall -I fly ? he has deceived, ruined, and left 
me. The circumſtances of her ſtory are only thoſe 
ordinary ones, that her lover was a man of greater for- 
tune than ſhe could expect would. addreſs. to her upon 
honourable terms. But ſhe faid to herſelf, © She had 
« wit and beauty, and ſuch. charms. as. often caprivate 
© fo far as to make men forget thoſe meaner conſidera - 
tions; and innocent freedoms were not to denied: 


3 
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" a gentleman of condition is not to be ſhunned purely 
for being ſuch ; and they who take notice of it, did it 
* only out of malice, becauſe they were not uſed by him 
© with the ſame diſtinction. But I would have young 
women, 'who are orphans, or unguarded with powerful 
alliar ces, conſider with horror the inſolenee of wealth. 
Fortune does in a great meaſure denominate what is vice 
and virtue; or if it does not go ſo far, innocence is help- 
leſs, and oppreſſion unpuniſhed, without its aſſiſtance. 
For this reaſon it is, that I would ſtrictly recommend to 
my young females, not to dally with men whoſe cir- 
cumſtances can ſupport them againſt their falſchood, and 
have the faſhion of a baſe ſelf-intereſted world on their 
ſide; which inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an abuſed 
woman, will proclaim her diſhonour : while the perſon 
injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence; he who did the 
wrong, ſees no difference in the reception he meets with; 
nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt of the ſex, who 
are ſtil] within the pale of honour and innocence, 
What makes this circumſtance the more lamentable, 
is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have greateſt 


merit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of diſpoſition, and 


taſte of polite converſation, I have often known ſnares 
toward vice in ſome ; whilſt ſullenneſs, and diſreliſn of 


any thing that was agreeable, have been the only defen- 


ces of virtue. in others. I have my unhappy correſpon · 
dent's letter before me; and ſhe ſays, ſhe is ſure he is ſo 
much a gentleman, and he bas that natural ſoftneſs, that 


if he reads any thing moving on this ſubje& in my pa- 


per, it will certainly make him think. Poor girl ! 
Cæſar aſhamed ! has not he ſeen Pharſalia ?* Does 
the poor creature imagine that ua ſcrip of paper, a col- 
lection of ſentences, and an old man's talk es 
which he is paſt, will have an eſſect on him who could 
go on in a ſeries of falſchoed ; let drop ambiguous ſen» 
tences in her abſence, to give her falſe hope from the re · 
petition of them by ſome friend that heard them ; that 
Could paſs as much time in the purſuit of her, as would 
| have attained ſome uſeful art or ſcience ; and that only 
to attain a ſhort revel of his ſenſes, under a ſtupor of 
faith, honour, and conſcience ? No; the deſtruction of 
a well-ecucated young woman is not accompliſhed by 
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the criminal, who is guilty of it, in a ſudden ſtart of de- 
fire; he is not ſurprized into it by frailty: but arrives at 
| ix by care, ſkill, and meditation. It is no ſmall aggra 
vation of che guilt, that it is a thouſand times conquer 

ed and reſiſted, even while it is proſecuted. He that 
waits for fairer occaſions, for riper wiſhes, for the re- 
moral of a particular objection, or the conqueſt of any 
certain feraple; has it in his power to obey his con- 
. ſcience, which often calls him, during the intrigue, a 
villain and a deſtroyer. There can be nothing ſaid for 
ſach an evil, but that the reſtraints of ſhame and igno- 
miny are broken down by the prevalence of cuſtom. 1 
do not indeed expect, that my precautions will have 
any great weight with men of mode; but. I know not 
but they may be ſome way efficacious on thoſe who have 
not yet taken their party as to vice and virtue for life, 
But | know not how it is, but our ſex has uſurped a cer- 
tain authority to exclade chaſtity out'of the catalogue 
of maſculine virtues, by which means females adventure 
all againſt thoſe who have nothing to loſe ; and they 
have nothing but empty ſighs, tears, and reproaches, 
_ againſt thoſe who reduced them to real ſorrow and in- 
famy. But as I am now talking to the world yet un- 

tainted, I will venture to recommend chaſtity as the 
11 is, methiaks, very unreaſonable, that the difficulty of 
attaining all other good habits, is what makes them 
honourable ; but in this caſe the very attempt is become 
ridiculous, But in ſpite of all the rallery of the world, 
truth is ſtill truth, and will have beauties infeparable 
from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion bring examples of 
heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of having my paper 
' thrown away by the modiſſi part of the town, who go 
no farther, at beſt, than the mere abſence of ill, and 
are contented to be rather irreproachable than praiſe. 
worthy. In this particular, a gentleman, in the court 
of Cyrus, reported to his Majeſty the charms and beauty 
of Panthea; and ended his panegyric by telling him, 
that ſince he was at leiſure, he would carry him to viſit 
her. But that prince, who is a very great man to this 
day, anſwered the oP. becauſe he was a man of qua- 
lity, without roughneſs, and ſaid with a ſmile, If I 
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ſhould wa her upon your introduction now I have lei. 


* 
© ſure, don't know but I might go again upon her own 
5 


invitation, 1 ought to be better employed. But 


when 
way caſt about all the inſtances which I have met with 


in all my reading, I find not one ſo generous,. ſo honeſt, 
and ſo noble, as that of Joſeph in holy writ... When his 
malter had truſted him ſo unreſervedly, pon it in 
the-empharical manner of the ſcripture), he knew not 
ought he had ſave the bread which he did eat; he was ſo 
unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful to his miſtreſs, 
But when this eſs woman proceeds to ſollicit him, 
how gallant is his anſwer ? Behold my maſter wotteth not 
what is with me in the houſe, and he hath committed all 
that he hath to my hand. There is none greater in this 
houſe than I: neither hath he kept back any thing from 
me, but thee, becauſe thou art bis. wife. The fame argu- 
ment which a baſe mind would have made to itſelf for 
committing the evil, was to this brave man the greateſt 
motive for forbearing it, that he could do it with impu- 


nity. The-malice and falſehood of the diſappointed wo- 


nan, naturally aroſe on that occaſion ; and there is but a 


ſhort ſtep from the practice. of virtue to the hatred of it. 


It would therefore be worth ſerious conſideration in both 


| ſexes, and the matter is of importance enough to them, 


to aſk themſelves, whether they would change lightneſs 
:of heart indolence of mind, chearful meals, untroubled 
flumbers,. and geatle diſpoſitions, for a conſtant prurien- 
cy, which ſhuts out all things that are great or indiffe- 
rent, clouds the imagination With inſenſibility and preju- 
dice to all manner of delight, but that which is common 


to all ertatures that their ſpecies? 
A A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to every thing 


that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of. ihia petu- 
lancy; is obſervable in the generality of the: youth of 
both ſexes in this age. It is the one common face of 
moſt public meetings, and breaks in upon the ſobrie- 
ty, I won't ſay ſeverity, that we ought to exerciſe in 
churches. The pert, boys and flippant girls, are but 
faint followers of thoſe in the ſame inclinations at more 
advanced years. I know not who can oblige them to 
mend their manners. All that I pretend to, is, to enter 
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eſt, that they are neither fine gentlemen nor 
fie adies for this behaviour. As for the portraitures 
which I would propoſe, as the images of agreeable men 
and women, if they are not imitated or regarded, 1 can 
only anſwer, as I remember Mr Dryden did on the like 
occaſion, when a young fellow, 3 from the play 
af Cleomenes, told — Aa in rallery againſt the conti- 
nency of his principal character, If f had been alone 
* with a lady, I ſhould not have paſſed my time like your 
© Spartan :* That may be, anſwered the bard with a 
very grave face; but give me leave to tell you, Sir, 
? W hero. 
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Sola eff wen digna reperta foro. 
- Ovid. Ep. 1. I. 3. de Porn, v. 118. 


Ale, asl worthy a celeſtial bed, _ 


Y tend at oy, Lady Lizagd's tea-table, the dif 
| courſe happened to turn upon women of renown. :. 
ſuch as have Aiftiguiſhed themſelves in the world 'by-ſur» 
priſing act ions, or by any great and ſtiniag qualities, ſo 
as to draw upon themſelves the envy of 5 own ſex, 
and the admiration of ours. My Lady has been curious 
in collecting the lives. of the molt — : Of which ſhe 
has a conſiderable number, both in print and manu» 
ſcript, This naturally led me to ſpeak of Madam Main» 
tenon ; and, at the requeſt of my Lady and her daugh- 
ters, I have undertaken to put together ſuch circum- 
ſtances of her life as I had ray gathered out of 
books, and picked up from converſation in my travels, 
Madam Maintenon was born a entle woman. Her 
name is, Frances Daubigne. Monſieur Daubigne, her 
E was not only a perſon of condition, but 
ewiſe of great merit. He was born in the year 1550s 
and died in 1630. the Soth year of his age. A little be- 
fore his death he writ his own epitaph, which is engra- 
— 9 7 tontb-ſtone in the cloiſter of St Peter's 
| at 


Geneva, and may be ſeen in Spon's hiſtory of 


that republic. He was a leading man among the pro- 
wa France, and erer 
oppolite party. When he perceiv ere was no 
fafety for him any longer in his own country, he fled for 
refuge to Geneva, about the year 1619. The magi- 
ſtrates, and the clergy chere, received him with great 
marks of honour and diſtinction; and he paſſed the re- 
maining part of his life amongſt chem them im great eſteem. 


in matters War. 


The ſon of this Daubigne was father of the preſent 
| Madam, Maintenon. This oy — * into 


= fa = 
y a favourable 
a _— Lal, ſhe ſer the at large, 
dim herſelf in . be. 2 
fading lens now in r being appr . 
ed, Monſſeur Daubignt acquitted himſelf of the Be yecurle 
he had given his fiir Geliverer,/and_anericd her publicly. 
To their immediate want in a ſtrange 
place, ſhe had taken with her what ſhe found at home 
molt valuable, and eaſy to be carried-off, All this was 
2 ans rmoey 5 and while their little treaſure 
bappiett perſons liv * 5 
| iring. But prov now began 
. to fail; and Monßeur Daubigne, who plainly ſaw the 
N ftraixs to which they muſt be, in a little time, reduced, 
notwithſtanding all his love and tenderneſs, thought de 
ſhould ſoon be in à far worſe condition than that from 
which be had ſo lately eſcaped. But what moſt afffict- 
| eee 
derly, muſt be reduced to the utmoſt 
w00.at 2 time when ſhe was big with child.” 
formed to himſelf a very hazardous reſolution} and ſince 
2 I Far 
12 without ever gonſulting his The 
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Mezeray, the French hiſtorian, ſays, that he was a man. 
of great e and boldneſs, of a ready wit, and of a 


fine taſte in ite tearning, as well as of good experience 


vers. 
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13 — he entered upon, was, to venture back into 
France, and to endeavour there to get up ſome of his 
effects, and in a ſhort time to have the pleaſure of return 
ing to his wife with ſome little means of ſubſiſtence. He 

fattered himſelf, that he was now no longer thought 

of in his own” country, and that, by the help of a friend, 
he might continue there unknown for ſome time, But 
upon trial it happetied quite otherwiſe: for he was be · 
trayed by thoſe in whom he confided: ſo that he was a 
N ſecond time caſt into priſon. I ſhould have mentioned, 
| that he left his wife without ever taking leave; and 
that-the firſt notice ſhe had of his deſign, was by a letter 
- which he ſent her from the ray where he lay the firſt 
night. U | it, ſhe was immediately a- 


Upon the reading o 
larmed for the life of a husband ſo very dear to her: but 
- the fell into the laſt affliction, when ſhe received the news - 
of his being. impriſoned again, of which ſhe had been ap- 
prehenſive from the · beginning. When her concern was 
a little abated, ſhe ered, that the afflicting of here 
ſelf could give him no relief; and deſparing ever to be 
able a ſecond time to bring about the delivery of her 
husband, andlikewiſe finding it impoſſible for her to live 
long ſeparated from him, ſhe refoly& to ſhare in his 
misfortunes, and to live and die with him in his priſon, 
therefore, without the leaſt d, to the danger of a 
woman's travelling in her c en (for the was now 
far gone with child), ſhe entered upon her journey; and 
having found out her husband, voluntarily gave herſelf 
up to remain a pnſoner with him. And here it was that 
ſhe was delivered of that daughter who has ſince proved 
the wonder of her age. - e 
I ̃᷑ be relations of Monſieur Daubigne, diſſatisfied with 
his conduct and his marriage, had all of them abandon- 
_ , ed him, excepting Madam Villete his ſiſter, who uſed to 
vilit him. She could not but be touched with the con- 
dition in which ſhe found him, entirely deſtitute of all 
the conveniences, and almoſt the very neceſſaries of life. 
But that which molt moved her compaſſion, was, to ſee, 
in the of a diſconſolate mother, the poor helpleſs 
inſant expoſed, amid{t her cries, to cold, to nakedveſs 
and bunger. lo this extremity, Madam Villete took the 
child home with her, and gave her to the care of her 


— 


muate herſelf into the aſſections of her coufin,vi 
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danghter's nurſe, with whom the was bred up for ſome 
time as a Toſter-fiſter, Beſides this ſhe ſent the two pri- 
foners ſeveral neceſſaries. Some time after, Monſieur 
Daubigne found means, by changing his religion, to get 
out of priſan, upon conditions he would quit the king- 
dom: to which he eonſented. * | 
Monſieur Daubigne, knowing he was never like to 
fee France more, got together whit little ſubſtance he 


* 
* 


oculd, in order to make a long voyage; and fo, with 


a ſmall family, he imbarked for Amerſca ; where he and 
e wife kred in quier, and made it their principal 


care to give their children, a ſon and a daughter, good 
education. . . 4 r I | | 
. Theſe unſortunate parents died both in their exile, 


leaving their children very young. The daughter, who 
was elder than her brother, as the grew ap, began to 
be very deſirous of ſeeing her native ry. This, to- 
gether with the hopes ſhe had of tecevering ſömething 
of that which once belonged to her father, made her 
willing to take the firſt opportunity ef returning into 


France. Finding therefore a fhip that was ready to 


fail-thither, ſhe went on board, and landed at Rochelle. 
From thenee ſhe pfoceeded direttly to Poitou; and there 

made it her boſineſs firſt to inquire out Madam Villete 
her aunt, who ſſie nem very well was the perſon to 

with great marks of affection: and after informing her, 
that ſhe muſt not expect to recover any thing of what 
bad belonged to her father, ſince that was all irreparably 


_ loft and diſfipated by his baniſhment, and the proceedings 
.- againſt him, ſhe added, that ſhe ſhobld be welcome, if 
ſhe thought fit, to live with her; where at leaſt ſhe ſhould 

_ never be reduced to want a ſubliſftence. 


- Mademoiſcile Daubigne accepted the offer which her 
aunt made her, and ſtudied by all means imaginable to 
render herſelf neceſſary and agrecable to a perſon upon 
whom ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt entirely depend for every 
thing. More eſpecially ſhe made it her buſineſs to inſi- 
whom 
ſhe had one common nurſe. And to omit nothing that 
might pleaſe them, ſhe expreſſed a great deſire to be in- 
ſtructed in the religion of her anceſtors. She was im- 
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atichttohave ſome converſation with miniſters, and to 
frequent their ſermons ; ſo that in a ſhort time ſhe began 
to take a great liking to the Proteſtant religion. And 
it is not to be doubted, but that ſhe. would have 
profeſſed this way of worſhip, if ſome of her father s 
relations that were Papilts, and who forſook him in his 
_ ativerſity, had not, to make their own court, been bu- 
ſy in adyertiſing ſome great men of the danger Madem- 
diſelle Daubigne was in as to her ſalvation, and demand- 
ing thereupon an order to have her put into the hands 
of Catholics." * This peice of zeal was acceptable to the 
raling party; and orders were immediately given, that 
ſhe ſhould. be taken from her aunt Villete, and put into 
the hands of her officious relations. This was ex- 
ecuted ; and Mademoiſelle Daubigne was in a manner 
forced by violence from Madam Villete, who was the 
only relation that had ever taken any care of her. She 
ſhed abundance of tears at parting; and aſſured her aunt 
and her couſin, (who was now married to Monſieur Saint 
Hermine), that ſhe ſhould always preſerve, with the re» 
/ membrance of their kindneſs, the good impreſſions ſhe 
1 e and never fail to acknow- 
' ledge both the one and the other, when ſhe found a time 
and occaſion proper for it, | 
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M an Vite Daubigne was conducted from Ma- 
then d 


dam Villete's to a relation, who had a law - ſuit 1 
| depending at Paris; and being for that reaſon ob- — 
liged to go thither, ſhe carried Mademoiſelſe Daubigne Z 
with her. This lady_ hired apartments in the fame 
houſe where the famous Scaron was lodged. She made 
an acquaintance with him: and one day, being obliged 
to go abroad alone upon a viſit, ſhe defired he would 
give her. couſin leave, in the mean time, to come and fit 
wich him; knowing very well, that a young lady was 
in no danger from ſuch a perſon, and that perhaps it 
might turn to her advantage. Monſieur Scaron was, of 


all men liviog, the mot} unhappy in an untoward frame 
IF Us. be 2. 5 + 85 
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of bedy ; being not only deformed, but likewiſe very 
inſiim. In conſideration of his wit and parts, he had 
a yearly penſion from the court of fire hundred crowns, 
Scaron was charmed thith the converſation of Mademoi- 
{elle Daubigne; and her kinſwoman took frequent op- 
portunities of leaving her with him. This gave Sca- 
ron occaſion to diſcover ſtill new beauties in her from 
ume to time. She would ſometimes entertain him with 
the ſtory of her adventures and her misfortunes, begin» 
ning even with what ſhe ſuffered before ſhe was born: 
all which ſhe knew how to deſcribe in ſo expreſſive and 
moving a manner, that he found himſelf touched with 
a ſtrong compaſſion towards her; and reſolved with him- 
ſelf, if not to make her happy, at leaſt to ſet her at 
caſe, by placing her in a nunnery at his own expence, 
But, upon farther deliberation, he found himſelf very 
much inclined, to lay before her an alternative, which, 
in all likelihood, ſhe never expected. One day, there- 
fore, when ſhe was left alone with him, as uſual, he o- 
pened his intentions to her, as it is ſaid, much after 
the following manner. I am, Mademoiſelle, ſays 
he, not a little moved with your misfortunes, and the 
« great ſufferings you have undergone. I am likewiſe 
very ſenſible of the uneaſy circumſtances under which 
you labour at preſent ; and I have now: for ſome days 
* been contrivipg with myſelf how to extricate you out 
of all your difhculties. At laſt I have fallen upon 
* two ways of doing what I ſo much deſire. I leave 
© you to determine, according to your inclinations, in 
< the choice of the one or the other; or, if neither of 
© © them pleaſe you, to refuſe them both. My fortuves 
are too narrow to enable me to make your's anſwer- 
able to your merit. All that I am capable of doing, 
1 is, either to make you a joint partaker with myſelf 
of the lutle I have, or to place you, at my own 
expenee, in any convent you fhall chuſe. I wiſh it 
were in my power to do more for you. Conſult your 
.own inclinations, and do what you think will be moſt 
* agreeable to yourſelf. As for my perſon, I do not 
pretend to recommend it to you. I x no. I make but 
an ungainly figure ; but I am not able to new-mould 
it. 1 offer myſelf to you ſuch as I am; and yet ſuch 
© as you ſee me, 1 do aſſure you, that I would not be- 
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* ſtow myſelf upon another; and that I muſt have a 
© very great eſteem for you, ever to propole a mar- 
© riage, Which, of all things in the world, 1 have had 
© the leaſt in my thoughts hitherto. Conſider there- 
© fore, and take your final reſolutions either te tura 
nun, or to marry me, or to continue in your preſent 
*© condition without repining, ſince theſe do all of them 
© depend upon your own choice. 
"Mademoiſelle Daubigne returned Monſieur Scaron the 
thanks he ſo well deſerred - She was too ſenſible of 
the diſagreeableneſs of a dependent ſtare, not to be glad 
to accept of a ſettlement that would place her at lealt 
above want. Finding therefore in herſelf no call to- 
wards a nunnery, ſhe anſwered Monſieur Scaron with- 
out heſttation, That ſhe had too great a ſenſe of her 
obligations to him, not to be deſirous of that way of 
life, that would give her the moſt frequent occaſions of 
„ fſhewing her gratirode to him. Scaron, who was pre : 
poſſeſſed with the flatrering hopes of paſſing his life with 
a perſon he liked fo well, was charmed with her anſwer. 
* Fhey both came to a reſolution, that he ſhouid aſk her 
telation's confent that very evening. She gave it very 
- frankly ; and this marriage, ſo ſoon concluded, was, 
"as it were, the inlet to all the future fortunes of Ma- 
dam Maintenon, She made a good wife to Scaron, liv - 
ing happily-with him, and wanted no convetiiences dar- 
ing his life. But loſing him, ſhe loſt all; his penſion 
ceaſed upon his death, and ſhe found herſelf again te- 
duced to the fame indigent condition in which ſhe had 
© been before her marriage. 5 | 
pon [this ſhe retired into the convent in the Palace 
Royale, founded for the relief of geceſſitous perſons; 
where the fiiends of her deceaſed huſband took care of 
ber. It was here the friendſhip between her and Madam 
© Saint Bafile, a nun, had its beginning, which has conti- 
nued ever ſinee; for ſhe ſtill goes to viſit her frequently 
in the convent de la Raqueite, where ſhe now lives. And, 
© to the honour of Madam Maintenon, it muſt be allow- 
- ed, that ſhe has always been of a grateful temper, and 
mindful, in her high fortunes, of her old friends, to 
_ ©, whom ſhe had formerly been obliged. | 
„ 
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Her husband's freinds did all thy could to prevail 
upon the court to continue to her the penſion which 
Monſieur Scaron had enjoyed. In order to this, petiti- 
ons were frequently given in, which began always with, 
The widow Scaron moſt humbly prays your Majeſty, 


&c. But ail theſe petitions ſignified nothing: and the 


King was ſo weary of them, that he has been heard to ſay, 
* Malt I always be peſtered with the widow Scaron ?* 
Notwithſtanding which, her friends were reſolved not to 
be diſcouraged in their endeavours to ſerve her. 

After this ſhe quitted the convent, and went to live 
in the hotel d'Albert, where her husband had always 
been very much eſteemed. Here, it is ſaid, ſomething 
very remarkable happened to her; which | ſhall relate, 
| becauſe I find it ſo confidently affirmed upon the know- 
ledge of a certain author, There were maſons at work 
in the hotel d' Albert, not far from the apartment of Ma- 
dam Scaron. One of them came into her chamber, and 
finding two or three viſitants, of her own ſex, deſired he 
might ſpeak with her in private. She carried him into 
her cloſet, where he took upon him to tell her all the 
future events of her life. But whence he drew this 
knowledge, (continues my authar), which time has fo 
wonderfully verified, is a myſtery ſtill to me. As to 
Madam Scaron, ſhe faw then ſo little appearance of pro- 
bability in his predictions, that ſhe hardly gave the lealt 
heed to them. Nevertheleſs, the company, upon her re- 
turn, remarked ſome alteration in her countenance; and 
one of the ladies ſaid, © Surely this man has brought 
you ſome very pleaſing news; for you look with a 
more chearful,air than you did before he came in. 
© There would be ſufficient reaſon for my doing ſo re- 
plied ſhe, © if 1 could give any credit to what this fel- 
© low has promiſed me. And I can tell you, ſays ſhe, 
Filing, © that if there ſhould be any thing in it, you 
' © will do well to begin to make your court to me before- 
© hand.” Theſe ladies could not prevail upon her to 
ſatisfy their curioſity any farther ; but ſhe communicated 
the whole ſecret to a boſom-friend after they were 
gone; and it is from that lady it came to be known, 


wheh the events foretold were come to paſs, and ſo 
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ſerupulous a ſecrecy in that point did no longer ſeem 
| M after this, ſhe was adviſed to ſeek all oc- 
caſions of inſinuating herſelf into the favour of Madam 
Mounteſpan, who was the King's miſtreſs, and had an 
abſolute influence over him. Madam Scaron therefore 
found the means of being preſented to Madam Mounte- 
ſpan 3 and at that time ſpoke to her with ſo good a 
grace, that Madam Mounteſpan, pitying her circum- 
1 and reſolving to make them more eaſy, took 
upon her to carry a petition from her to the King, and 
to deliver it with her own hands. The King, upon 
her preſenting it to him, faid, * What the widow 
© Scaron again? Shall I never ſee any thing elfe ?” 
© Indeed Sir, ſays Madam Mounteſpan, it is now 
a long time ſince you ought not to have had her name 
mentioned to you any more; and it is ſomething ex- 
© traordigary, that your Majeſty has done nothing all 
* this while for a poor woman, who without excepti- 
on, deſerves a much better condition, as well upon 
the account of her own merit, as of the reputation 
' © of her late husband.“ The King, who was always 
glad of any opportunity to pleaſe Madam Mounteſpan, 
granted the petitioner all that was defired. Madam 
Scaron came to thank her patroneſs: and Madam Moun- 
teſpan took ſuch a liking to her, that the would by. 
all means preſent her to the King; and after that pro- 
- poſed to him, that ſhe might be made povernante to 
their children. His Majeſty conſented to it; and Ma- 
dam Scaron, by her addreſs and good conduct, won fo - 
much upon the affections and eſteem of Madam Moua- 
teſpan, that in a little time ſhe became her favourite and 
confidante. " | Om. 5 3 
i happened one night, that Madam Mounteſpan ſent 
for her, to tell her, that ſhe was in great perplexity. 
She had juſt then, it ſeems, received a billet from the 
King, which required an immediate anſwer; and tho 
ſhe did by no means want wit, yet in that inltant ſlie 
found herſelf incapable of writing any thing with ſpirit. 
In the mean time the meſſenger waited for an aniwer, . 
while ſhe racked her invention to no purpoſe. Had 
there been nothing more requiſite, but to fav a few 
, R 3 | | boy, 
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tender things, ſhe needed only to have copied the dic- 
tates to her heart: but ſhe had, over and above, the re- 
putation of her ſtyle and manner of writing to maintain; 
and her invention played her falſe in ſo critical a juncture. 


Scaron to help her out; and giving her the king's billet, 
ſhe bid her make an anſwer to it immediately, Madam 
Scaron would, out of modeſty, have excuſed herſelf ; 
but Madam Mounteſpan laid her abſolute commands up- 
on her: fo that ſhe obeyed, and writ a moſt 3 
billet, full of wit and tenderneſs. Madam Mounteſpan 
was very much pleaſed with it ; ſhe copied it, and ſent 
it, The king was infinitely delighted with it. He thought 
Madam Mounteſpan had ſurpaſſed herſelf ; and he atiri- 
buted her more than ordinary wit upon this occaſion to 
an increaſe of tenderneſs, The principal part of his a- 
muſement that night, was to read over and over again 
this letter, in which he diſcovered new beauties upon 
every reading. He thought himfelf the happieſt and the 
moſt extraordinary man living, to be able to inſpire bis 
miſtreſs with ſuch ſurprizing ſentiments and turns of wit. 
Next morning, as ſoon as he was dreſſed, he went 
directly to make a viſit to Madam Mounteſpan. * What 


into her chamber, influenced your thoughts la{t night? 
Never certainly was there any thing ſo charming, and 
ſo finely writ, as the billet yon ſent me ! and if you 
* truly feel the tenderneſs you have ſo well deſcribed, 
my happineſs.is compleat. Madam Mounteſpan was 
in confuſion with theſe praiſes, which properly belonged 
to another; and ſhe could not help betraying ſomething 
of it by her bluſhes. The king perceived the diſorder 
ſhawas in, and was earneſt to know the cauſe of it. She 
would fain have put it off; but the king's curioſity {ti} 
increaſing, in proportion to the excuſes ſhe made, ſie 
was forced to tell him all that had paſſed, leſt he ſhouid 
of himſelf imagine ſomething worſe. The king was ex- 
. tremely ſurprized, though in civility he diſſembled his 
thoughts at that time. Nevertheleſs, he could not help 
defining to fee the author of the letter that had pleaſed 
him fo. mach; to ſatisfy himſelf whether her wit in 
converſation was equal to what it appeared in writing 


This reduced her to the neceſſity of deſiring Madam 


© happy genius, Madam, ſays he, upon his firſt coming 
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Madam Scaron now began to call to mind the predicti- 
ons of the maſon; and from the deſire the king haJ to 
ſee her, conceived no ſmall hopes. Notwithſtanding ſhe 
now had paſſed the flower of her age, yet ſhe flattered 
herſelf, that her deſtiny had reſerved this one conqueſt 
in ſtore for her, and this mighty monarch to be her cap- 
tive. She was exactly ſhaped, had a noble air, fine eyes, 
and a delicate mouth, with freſh. raddy lips. She has, 
| beſides, the art of expreſſing every thing with her eyes, 
and of adjuſting. her looks to her thoughts in ſach a 
manner, that all ſhe ſays goes directly to the heart. The 
king was already prepoſſeſſed in her favour ; and after 
three or four times converſing with. her, began vilibly to 
cool in his affections towards Madam Mounteſpan. 

- The king in a little time purchaſed for Madam. Scaron 
thoſe lands which carry the name of Maintenon, a title 
which ſhe from that time has taken. Never was there 
an inſtance of any favourite having ſo great a power over 
a prince, as what ſhe has hitherto maintained. None 
gan obtain the leaſt favour, but by immediate application 
to her. Some are of opinion, that ſhe has been the 
occaſion of all the ill treatment which the Proteſtants 
have met with, and conſequently of the damage the 
whole kingdom has received from thoſe proceedings. 
But it is more reaſonable to think, that whole reyoluti- 
on was brought about by the contrivances of the Jeſuits ; 
and ſhe has always been known to be too little a favour- 
er of that order of men, to promote their intrigues. 
Beſides, it is not natural to think, that ſhe, who for- 
merly had a good opinion of the reformed religion, and 
was pretty well inſtructed in the Proteſtant faith and 
way of worſhip, ſhould ever be the author of a perſecu · 
tion againſt thoſe innocent people, who never had in any 
thing offeaded her. „ N 
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T is the general opinion, that Madam Maintenon 

has of late years influenced all the meaſures of the 
court of France. The king, when he has taken the 
air after dinner, never fails of going to ſit with her till 
about ten o'clock; at which time he leaves her to go 
to his fupper. The comptroller- general of the finan- 
ces likewiſe comes to her apartments to meet the 
king. While they art in diſcourfe, Madam Maintenon 
fits at her wheel towards the other end of the room, 
not ſeeming to give the lealt attention to what is ſaid, 
Nevert „the miniſter never makes a propoſition ro 
the king,. but his majeſty turns towards her, and ſays, 
* What think you, Madam, of this?” She expreſſes 
ber opinion after a modeſt manner; and whatſoever the 
fays, is done. Madam Maintenon never appears in 


puclic, except when ſhe goes with the king to take the 


air; 8 e . 
with her on, ing a piece of embroi ; 
and does not ſeem to be 3 
fortunes and honours to which ſhe has raiſed herſelf. 
She is always very modeftly dreſſed, and never appears 
with any train of fervants. Every morning ſhe goes to 
St Cyr, to give her orders there; it being a kind of 
nurſery — by herſelf, for the education of young 
ladies of good families, but no fortune. | She returns 
from thence about the time the king riſes, who never 
fails to pay her a morning - viſit. She goes to maſs al- 
ways by break of day, to avoid the concourſe of people. 
She is rarely ſeen by any, and almoſt i to 


_ every body, ting three or four particular acquaint- 


ance of her own Er. Whether it be, that ſhe would 
by this conduct avoid envy, as ſome think; or, as o- 
thers would have it, that ſhe is afraid the rank which 
ſhe thinks due to her, ſhould be diſputed in all viſits 
and public places, is doubtful. It is certain, that, upon 
all occaſions, ſhe declines the taking of any rank ; and 
the title of Marquiſe, which belongs to the, lands the 


- 


— 
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king purchaſed for her, is ſuppreſſed before her name. 
Neither will ſhe 1 of the title of Ducheſs; aſpiring 
in all probability at ſomething ſtill higher, as will appear 
by what follows. 3 
From ſeveral particulars in the conduct of the French 
king, as well as in that of Madam Maintenon, it has 
for ſome years been the prevailing opinion of the court 
that they are married. And it is ſaid, that her ambition 
of being declared Queen broke out at laſt; and that ſhe 
was reſolved. to give the king no quiet till it was done. 
He for ſome time reſiſted all her Fons upon that 
head ; but at length, in a fit of tenderneſs and good · 
nature, he promiſed her, that he would conſult his con- 
feſſor upon that point. Madam Maintenon was pleaſed 
with this, not doubting but that Father la Chaiſe would 
be glad of this occaſion of making his court to her. But 
be was too ſubtil a courtier, not to perceive the danger 
of engaging in ſo nice an affair; and for that reaſon e- 
vadedit, by telling the king, that he did not think him- 
elf a cafuiſt able enough to decide a queſtion of ſo great 
importance; and for that reaſon deltec he might con- 
ſult with ſome men of ſkill and learning, for whoſe ſa- 
4 2 would be reſponſible. The king was appre- 
healive felt this might make the matter too public. But 
as ſoon as Father la Chaiſe named Monſieur Fenelon, the 
archbiſhop of Cambray, his fears were over; and he bid 
im go and find him out. As ſoon as the confeſſor had 
communicated the buſineſs he came upon to the biſhop, 
be faid, * What have 1 done, Father, that you ſhould 
ruin me! But it is no matter; let us go to the king. 
His Majeſty was in bis cloſet, expecting them. The 
biſhop was no ſooner entered, but he threw himſelf at 
the king's feet, and begged of him not to ſacrifice him. 
The king promiſed him, that he would not; and thea 
- propoſed the caſe to him. The biſhop, with his uſual 
 fincerity, repreſented to him the great prejudice he 
would do himſelf by declaring his marriage, together 
with the ill conſequences that might attend ſuch a pro- 
ceeding. The king very much approved his reaſons, and 
reſolved to go no farther in this affair. Madam Maiate- 
non ſtill preſſed him to only with her. But it was now 
all to no purpoſe; and he told her, it was not a thing to 


— 
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be done. She aſked him, if it was Father la Chaiſe 
who diſſuaded him from it. He for ſome time refuſed 
wo give her any anſwer ; but at laſt, overcome by her 
importunities, he told her every thing as it had paſſed, 
She upon this difſembled her reſentment, that ſhe might 
be the more able to make it prove affeQual, She did 
by no means think the Jefuit was to be forgiven. But 
the firſt marks of her vengeance fel} upon the archbiſnop 
of Cambray. He and all his relations were, in a little 
time, put out of all their employments at court. Upon 


which he retired to live quietly upon his biſhoprick ; and 


there have no endeavours been ſpared to deprive him even 
of that. As a farther inſtance of the incontrolable power 
of this great favourite, and of her refenting even the moſt 
trivial matters, that ſhe thinks might tend to her preja- 
dice, or the diminution of her honour ;; it is remarkable, 
chat the Italian comedians were driven out of Paris, for 
aying a comedy called La Fauſſe Prade, which was 
fled to reflet upon Madam Maintenon in particular. 

It is ſomething very extraordinary, that ſhe has been 
able to keep entire the affections of the king fo many 
| years, after her youth and beauty were , and never 
fall into the leaſt diſgrace; notwithſtanding the number 
of enemies ſhe has had, and the intrigues that have been 
formed againſt her from time to time. This brings in- 
to my memory a ſaying of King Wilham's, that I have 
Heard: on this occaſion : That the king of France was, 
© in his conduct, quite oppoſite to other princes ; ſince 
he made choice of young miniſters, of 2 an old miſ- 
* treſs.” But this lady's charms have not Jain ſo much ia 
her perſon, as in her wit and good fenſe. She has always 
had the addreſs to flatter the vanity of the king, and to 


mix always ſomething ſolid and uſeful with the more a- 


greeable parts of her converſation, She has known how 
to introduce the moſt ſerious affairs of ſtare into their 
Hours of pleaſure ; by tefſing his Majeſty, that a monarch 
ſhould not love, nor do any thing, like other men; and 
that he, of all men living, knew beft how to be always a 


king, and always like himfelf, even in the midſt of his 


deverſions. The king now converſes with her as a friend, 


and advifes with her upon his moſt ſecret affairs, He has 
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2 arue love and eſteem for her; and has taken care, in 


_ caſe be ſhould die before her, that ſhe may paſs the re- 


mainder of her life with honour, in the abbey of St Cyr. 
There are apartments ready fitted up for her in this 


place. She and all her domeſtios are to be maintained 


out of the rent of the houſe; and ſhe is to receive here 


all the honors due to a foundreſs. This abbey ſtands 


and the king has indowed it with —_ revenues, The 
deſign of it, as. I have mentioned before, is to maintain 


in the park of Verſailles. lt is a fine piece of building 


and educate young ladies, whoſe fortunes do not anſwer 


to their birth. None are accounted duly qualified for 
this Pe but ſuch as can give ſufficient proofs of the 


y of their family on the father's ſide for an hun- 


dred and forty years; beſides which, they muſt have a 
certificate of their poverty, under the hand of their bi- 


The age at which perſons are capable of being 
| . here, is from ſeven years old til twelve. Laſt: 


ly, it is required that they ſhould have no defect nor 


| blemiſh of body or mind; and for this reaſon there are 


perſons appointed to viſit and examine them before they 


are received into the college. When theſe young ladies 
are once admitted, their parents and relations have no 


need to put themſelves to any farther expence or trouble 
about them. They are provided with all neceſſaries for 
maintenance and education. They ſtyle themſelves of 


the order of St Lewis. When they arrive to an age to 
be able to chuſe a ſtate of life for themſelves, they may 


either be placed as nuns in ſome conyent, at the king's 


expence; or be married to ſome gentlemah, whom Ma- 


dam Maintenon takes care, upon that condition, to pro- 


vide for, either in the army, or in the finances; and the 


lady receives, beſides, a portion of four hundred piſ- 


toles. Moſt of theſe marriages have proved very ſuc- 


celsful ; and feveral gentlemen have made by them great 


fortunes, and been advanced to very conſiderable em- 


ployments. 


o 


I muſt conclude this ſhort account 8 Madam Mainte- 


non with advertiſing my readers that I do not pretend 
to vouch for the ſeveral particulars that I have related. 


All I can ſay is, that a great many of them are atteſted 
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by ſeveral writers; and that I thought this ſketch of a 
woman ſo remarkable all over Europe, would be no ill 
ertertainment to the curious, till ſuch time as ſome pen, 
more fully inſtructed in her whole life and character, 
ſhall uadertake to give it to the public, + © . 


Ye eee nde UNC of 
Ne 49. | Thurſday, May 7. 


* w— paſſit facere et Jevare beatum. 8 
4 7 1 2 . Hor. Ep. 6. I. JI. v. — 


To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. Creech, 
I is of great uſe to conſider the pleaſures which con- 
ſtitute human happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſhed in- 
to natural and fantaſtical, Natural pleaſures J call 
thoſe, which, not depending on the faſhion and caprice 
of any particular age or nation, are ſuited to human na- 
ture in general, and were intended by Providence as re- 
wards for the uſing our faculties agreeably to the ends 
for which they were given us. Fantaſtical pleaſures are 
thoſe, which, having no natural fitneſs to delight our 
minds, pre ſuppoſe ſome particular whim or taſte acciden- 
tally prevailing in a ſet of people, to which it is owing 
DO . Rn 
Now, I take it, that the tranquility and chearfulneſs 
with which I have-paſſed my life, are the effect of bar- 
ing, ever. ſince 1 came to years of diſcretion, conti- 
nued my -incinations to the former fort of pleaſures, 
But, as my experience can be a rule only to my own 
actions, it may probably be a ſtronger motive to induce 
others to the ſame ſcheme. of life, if they would conſi - 
der that we are prompted to natural pleaſures by an in · 
ſlinct impreſſed on our minds by the anther of our na- 
ture, who beſt underſtands our 8 and conſequent- 
ly beſt knows what thoſe pleaſures are which will give 
us the leaſt uneaſaneſs in the purſuit, and the greateſt 
ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of them. Hence it fol- 
lows that the objects of our natural deſires are cheap, 
or ealy to be obtained; it being a maxini that holds 
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hroughout the whole ſyſtem df created beings, That 
nothing is made in vain; mach leſs the inſtincts and 
appetites of animals, which the benevolence, as well as 

- wiſdom of the Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor 
is the fruition of thoſe objedts leſs pleaſing, than the ac - 
mſition is eaſy; and the pleaſure is heightened by the 
ſenſe of having anſwered ſome natural end, and the con- 

ſciouſveſs of acting in concert with the Supreme Gover- 
OL, ip ah ERS ed 08 a 
Under natural pleaſures I comprehend thoſe which are 
univerſally faited, as well to the rational as the ſenſual 
part of our nature. And of the pleaſures which affect 
our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed. natural that 
| | are contained within the rules of reaſön; which is al- 
lowed to be as neceſſary an ingredient d human nature 

zs ſenſe; And, indeed, exceſſes of any kind are hard- 


| | ly to be ęſteemed pleaſures, much leſs natural pleaſures. 
I is evident, that a deſire terminated in money is 


 fantallical; |; So is the defire of outward diſtinctions, 
Which bring no delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us as 
uſeful to mankind; and the defire of things merely be- 

_ cauſe they are new or foreign. . Men who are indiſpoſ- 
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5 ed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are driven to 
: ſuch putſuits as theſe from the reſtleſſneſs of the mind, 
and the ſenſitive appetites vans eaſily fatished. Ir is, | 
8 in ſome ſort;-owing to the bounty of Providence, that Ai 
diſdaining a cheap and vulgar happineſs, they frame to 1 
"2 themſelves imaginary goods, in which there is nothing 1 
: ann raiſe deſire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. ok 
N Thus men beconie the contrivers of their own miſery, . =” 
as a puniſnment on themſelves for departing from the mY 
. meaſures of nature. Having by an habitual reflexion 1 
: on theſe truths made them familiar, the effect is, that 1, 1 
. among 2 number of perſons who have debauched their | Ml 
. natural taſte; ſee things in a peculiar light; which 1 have nn 
. arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius or ac- 1 
e quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe no- FRB 
t. tions inſtilled by cuſtom and education: BY [ 1 
. The various objects that compoſe the world, were by ml 
g nature formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is this 11 
alone that makes them deſirable to an uncoreupted taſte, * 
Vor. I | 8 WY | | 
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a man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, when he 
poſſeſſeth thoſe: enjoyments which they are fitted by na- 
ture to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſider my- 
ſelf, as having a natural property in every object that 
adminiſters pleaſure to me. When I am in the coun- 
try, all the fine ſeats near the place of my reſidence, 


and to which I have acceſs, I regard as mine. The 


ſame | think of the groves and fields where I walk ; and 
muſe on the folly of the civil landlord in London, who 


has the fantaſtical pleaſure of draining dry rent into his 


coffers, but is a ſtranger to. freſh air and rural enjoyments. 
By theſe priviciples I am poſſeſſed of half a dozen of 
the fineſt ſeats in England, which in the eye of the law 
belong to certain of my acquaintance, who being men 
of buſineſs cha to live near the court, 


In ſome great families, where I chuſe to paſs my time, 


a ſtranger would be apt to rank me with the other do- 
meſtics : but in my own thoughts, and natural judg - 
ment, I am maſter of the houſe; and he who goes by 
that name is my ſteward, wha eaſes me of the care of 
providing for myſelf the conyeniences and pleaſures of 
When I walk the ſtreets, I uſe the foregoing natural 
maxim, viz. That he is the true poſſeſſor of a thing 
who. enjoys it, and not he that ons it without the en- 
joyment of it: to convines myſelf that I have a proper - 
ty in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, 
which I regard as amuſements deſigned to delight my 
eyes. and the imagination of thoſe kind of people who ſit 


in them gayly attired only to pleaſe me; I have a real, 


and they only an imaginary pleaſure, from their exteri- 
or embelliſnments. Upon this ſame principle, I have 
diſcovered, that I am the natural proprietor of all the 
diamond - necklaces, the croſſes, _ ſtars, brocades, and 


. embgoidered clothes, which 1 ſee at a play or birth- 


right, as giving more natural, delight. to the ſpectator 
than to thoſe that wear them. And 1 look on the beaus 
and ledi:s, as fo many paraquets. in an aviary, or tulips 
in a-gard-n, deſięned purely for my diverſion, A gal- 
lery oi pictures, a-cabiget or library that I have free ac- 
ceis to, I think my own. ln a word, all that 1 de- 
Gre is the uſe of thipgs, let who will have the keep- 


— 
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ing of them. By which maxim | am. grown one of 
the richeſt men in Great Britin; with this differ- 
ence, that I am not a prey to m y own cares, or the envy 
of others. 

The ſame principles I find of oreat uſe in my private 
ceconomy. As | cannot go to the price of hiſtory- 
painting, | have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beauti- 
fully -deſigned pieces of landſſcip and perſpective; which 
Ire much more pleaſing to a natural taſte, than unknowa 
faces, or Dutch gambols, though done by the beit mal - 
ters. My couches, beds and window-curtains, are of 
Friſh ſtuff, which thöſe of that nation work very fine, 
and with a delightful mixture of colours, I here 1s 
not a piece of china in my houſe ; but 1 have glaſſes of 


all ſorts, and ſome tinged with the fineitcolours ; which 


are not the leſs pleaſing, becauſe they are domeltic, and 


cheaper than foreign toys, Every thing is neat, entire, 


and clean; and fitted to the taſte of one who had [as 
ther be happy, than be thought N 


- *bo s occur to me, while 1 behold my fellow creatures 
labouring in u toillome- and abſurd purſuit of trifles; 


©, one, that he. may be callechby a particular appellation; 


another, chat he may wear a particular ornament; 
which T regard as a bit of ribbon that has an aprecabie 
_ effeton my baht; but is ſo far from ſupplyiog the place 
of merit Where it is not; that it ſerveb Unly io make the 
want of it more conſpicuous. Fair weather is the joy 
of my ſoul. About noon I behold a blue-iky with tap · 
ture, and receive great conſolation from the rofy dathes 
of light which adorn the clouds of the mormag and 
evening. When Lam loſt among green tre®, 1 do not 
envy a great man with a great croud at his levee. And 
often Jay afide thoughts of going lo an opera, that | 
may enjoy the ſilent pleaſure of walking by moon light, 
or vie wing the ſtars ſparkle in their azure ground; waict 
Look upon as part of my poſſeſſions, not without a ſecret 
mclignation at the raſtelefſneſs of mortal men, who, ia 
their race through life, overlogk the real enjoyments of it, 


But the plealure which naturally affects a human mind 


with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, I take to 
be the ſenſe that we ack in the eye of infinite wildom, 
e 


Every day oumberleſs innocent and natural e e 


O rus, quando ego le g 
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power, and goodneſs, that will crown our virtuous endea 


vours here, with a happineſs bereafter, large as our deſires, 
and laſting as our immortal fouls. This is a perpetual 
ſpring of gladneſs in the mind. This leſſens our cala- 
mities, and doubles our joys. Without this the higheſt 
ſtate of life is inſipid, and with it the lowelt is a para- 
diſe. What unnatural wretches then are thoſe who can 
be ſo ſtupid as imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob 
virtue of her ſupport, and a man of his preſent as well 
as future bliſs ? But as I have frequently taken occaſi- 
on to animadvert on that ſpecies of mortals, ſo I propoſe 
to repeat my animadyerſions on them, till 1 ſee ſome 


| ſymptoms of amendment. 
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Ok! when ſhall 1 ener in country eas? | Creech, 


HE perplexities and diverſions: recounted * the 
following letter, are repreſented wih ſome plea- 


ſantry; A ſhall therefore make this epiſlle the ente rtain- 
ment of the day. e e | 
To NzsTor IZONSsI DE, Elq,. 
uk time of going into the country drawing near, 
| am extremely enlivened with the agreeable me- 
morial of every thing that contributed to my happinefs 


when 1 vas laſt there. In the recounting of which, I 


ſhall not dwell ſo much upon the verdure of the fields, 
the ſhade of woods, the trilling of rivulets, or melody 


of birds, as upon ſome particular ſatisfactions, which, 


though not merely rural, muſt naturally create a deſire 


of ſeeing that place where only I have met with them, 
As to my paſſage, I ſhall make no other mention, than 


Ld 
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of the pompous pleaſure of being whirled along with 
{ix horſes, the eaſy grandeur of lolling in an handſome 
chariot, the reciprocal ſatisfaction the inhabitants of all 
towns and villages received from, and retfirned to paſ- 
ſengers of ſuch diſtinction. The gentleman's feat, with 
whom among others, I had the honour to go down, 
is the remains of an ancient caftle which has ſuffered 
very much for the loyalty of its inhabitants. The rains 
of: the ſeveral turrets and ſtrong - holds, gave my imaęꝑi- 
nation more pleaſant exerciſe than the moſt magnificent 
ſtructure could; as I look upon the honourable wounds 
of a defaced ſoldier with more veneration than the moſt 
exact proportion of a beautiful woman. As this deſola- 
tion renewed in me a general remembrance of the cala - 
mities of the late civil wars, 1 began to grow deſirous 
to know the hiſtory of the particular ſcene of action in 
this place of my abode... I here muſt beſeech you not 
to think me tedious in mentioning a certain barber, 
who, for his general knowledge of things and perſons, 
may be had in equal eſtimation with any of that order 
among the Romans. This perſon was allowed to be 
the beſt hiſtorian upon the ſpot ; and the ſequel of my 
tale will diſcover, I that did not chuſe him fo much for 
the ſoft touch of his hand, as his abilities to entertain 
me with an account of the leagure time, as he calls it; 
the molt authentic relations of which, through all parts 
of the town, are derived from this pet ſon. I found 
him indeed extremely loquacious, but withal a man of 
as much veracity as an impetuous ſpeaker could be. The 
firſt time he came to ſhave me, before he applied his 
weapon to my chin, he gave a flouriſh with it, very like 
the ſalutation the prize - fighters give the company with 
the its; Which made me apprehend inciſion would as cer- 
tainly enſue. The dexterity of this overtare conſiits in 
playing the raſor with a nimble wriſt, mighty near the 
naſe, without touching it. Convincing him therefore 
of the dangerous conſequence of ſuch an unneceſſary agi- 
lity, with much per ſuaſion I ſopprefſed ii. During the 
| mp of my face, he gives me ſuch accounts of the fa- 
thes in the neigbourhood, as tradition and his owa 
obſervation have furniſhed him with. Whenever the 
precipitation of his account makes him blunder, his 


8 3 
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Cruel right hand correſponds ; and the raſor diſcovers 
on my face, at what part of it he was in the peaceable, 
and at what part in the bloody incidents of his narra- 
tive. But I had long before learned to expoſe my per- 
ſon to any difficulties that might tend to the improve. 
ment of my mind. His breath, 1 found, was very peſti- 
lential ; and being obliged to utter a preat deal of it 
for the carrying on his narrations, I beſeeched him, be- 
fore he came into my room, to go into the kitchen and 
mollify it with a breakfaſt. When he had taken off 
my beard, with part of my face, and dreſſed my wounds 
in the capacity of a barber · ſurgeon, we traverſed the out- 
works about the caſtle; where | received particular in- 
formation in what places any of note among the beſieg- 
ers or the beſieged received any wound; and 1 was 
carried always to the very ſpot where the fact was done, 
howſoever dangerous (ſcalling part of the walls, or 
ſtumbling over looſe ſtones) my approach to ſuch a 
place might be; it being concgived impoſſible to arrive 
at a true knowiedge of thoſe matters without this ha- 
zardous explanation upon them; inſomuch that I receiy- 
ed more contuſions from theſe ſpeculations, than I pro- 
bably could have done, had I been the molt bold adven- 
turer at the demolition of this caſtle. © This, as all other 
his informations, the barber ſo lengthened and huſband« 
ed with digreſſions, that he had always ſomething new 
to offer ; wiſely concluding, that when he had finiſhed 
the part of an hiſtorian, I ſhould have no occaſion for 
him as a barbef, =» Walk . 
Whenever 1 looked at this ancient pile of building, I 
thought it perfectly reſembled any of thoſe caſtles, which 


in my infancy I had met with in romance, where ſere · 


ral uofortunate knights and ladies were, by certain gi- 
ants, made priſoners irrecoverably, till the knight of the 
burning peſtle, or any other of equal hardineſs, ſhould 
deliver them from a long captivity. There 1s a park ad- 
joining, pleaſant beyond the molt poetical deſcription ; 
one part of which is particularly. private, by being inac- 


ceſſable to thoſe that have not great reſolution. This 1 


have made facred to love abd poetry : and after having 
regularly invoked the goddeſs 1 addore, I here compoſe 
| a tender couplet or two; which, when I come home, 
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I venture to ſhew my particular friends, who love me 
ſo well as to conceal my follies. After my poetry ſinks 
upon me, 1 reſieve the labour of my brain by a little 
manuſcript with my penknife; while, with Rocheſter, 


Here on a beech, like amorous ſot, 

1 ſometimes carve a true love's knot; 
There a tall oak her name does bear, 
In a large ſpreading character. 


[ confeſs once, whilſt I was engraving one of my moſt 
curious conceits upon a delicate fmooth bark, my feet, 
in the tree which 1 had gained with much {kill. deſerted 
me; and the lover, with much amazement, came plump 
into the river, I did not recover the true ſpirit of a- 
mour under a week, and not without applying myſelf 
to ſome of the ſofteit paſſages in Caſſandra and Cleopatra. 

Theſe are the pleaſures I met without doors. Theſe 
within were as follow. I had the happineſs to lie in a 
room that had a large hole opening from it, which, by 
unqueſtionabſe tradition, had been formerly continued 
to an abbey two miles from the caſtle, for a communi- 
cation betwixt the auſtere creatures of that place, with 


AM 


others not altogether ſo-contemplative. And the keep- 


er's brother aſſures me, that when he formerly lay in this 
room he had ſeen ſome of the ſpirits of this departed 
brotherhood enter from the bole into this chamber; 
where they continued with the utmolt civility to fleſh 
and blood, til! they were oppreſſed by the morning air; 
and if I don't receive his account with a very ſerious 
and believing countenance, he ventures. to laugh at me 
as 2. molt ridiculous infidel, The moſt unaccountable 
pleafure I take, is with a fine white young owl, which 
ſtrayed one night in at my window, and which I was re- 
ſolved to make a priſoner, but withal to give ali the in- 


dulgence that its confinement. could poſſibly admit of, 


I ſo far infinuated myſelf into his favour, by preſents of 
freſh proviſions, that we could be very good company 
together. There is ſomething in the eye of that crea- 
ture of ſuch merry luſtre, ſomething of ſuch human 
cunniog in the turn of his viſage, that I found vaſt de- 
light in the ſurvey of it. One objection indeed | at firſt 
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ſaw, that this bird being the bird of Pallas, the choice 
of this favourite might afford curious matter of rallery 
to the ingenious, eſpecially when it ſhall be known, that 
1 am as much delighted with a cat. as ever Montaigne 
was. But notwithſtanding this, I am fo far from being 
aſhamed of this particular humour, that I eſteem myſelf 
very happy in having my odd taſte of pleaſure provided 
for upon ſuch reaſonable terms, What heightened all 


the pleaſures I have ſpoke of, was the agreeable free- 
dom with which the gentleman of the houſe entertained 


us 3 and every one of us came into, or left the company, 


as he thought fit; dined in his chamber or the parlour, 


as a fit of ſpleen or ſtudy directed him; nay, ſometimes. 
every man rode or walked a different way : ſo that we 
never were together, but when we were perfectly pleaſ- 
ed with ourſelves and each other. 
Ian, STR, =_ 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| x dx R. B. 


P. S. I had juſt given my orders for the preſs, when 
my friend Mrs Bicknell made me a viſit. She came to 
deſire I would ſhew her the wardrobe of the Lizards, 
where the various habits of the anceſtors of that illuttri- 
ous family are preſerved, in order to- furniſh her with a 
oper dreſs for the wife of Bath, Upon ſight of the 
latte ruffs, ſhe ſnached one of them from off the pin, clap» 
ped it round her neck, and turning briskly towards me, 


— ——ů 


repeated a ſpeech out of her part of the comedy of that 


name. If the reſt of the actors enter into their ſeveral 
parts with the ſame ſpirit, the humorous characters of 
this play cannot but appear excellent on the theatre: 
for very good judges have informed me, that the author 
has drawn them with great propriety, and an exact ob- 
ſervation of the manners, - | 
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No 51. Saturday, May 9. 
; Kees antique laudis et artis 
Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes, 

„ Virg. Georg. 2. v. 174. 


OF arts diſclos'd in ancient days 1 fings 
And venture to unlock the ſacred ſpring. 


1 + is probable the firſt poets were found at the altar, 
1 that they employed their talents in adorning and 
animating the worthip of their gods. The ſpirit of po» 
etry and religion reciprocally warmed each other; de- 
votion inſpired poetry, and poetry exalted devotion. 
The moſt ſublime capacities were put to the moſt noble 
uſe. Purity of will, and finenęſs of underſtanding, 
+ were not ſuch ſtrangers as they have been iu latter ages; 
but were moſt frequently lodged in the ſame breaſt, 
and went, as it were, hand in hand to the glory of the 
world's great ruler, and the benefit of mankind, To- 
reclaim our modern poetry, and turn it into its due and 
nie channel, is an endeavour altogether worthy a 
far greater character than the guardian of a private fa- 
mily, Kingdoms might ve the better for the converſion 
of the muſes from ſenſuality to natural religion, and prin- 
ces on their thrones might be obliged and protected by its 
Were it modeſt, I ſhould profeſs myſelf a great ad- 
miter of poeſy. But that profeſhon is in effect telling 
te worl1, that l have a heart tender and generous, a 
heart that can ſwell with the joys, or be depreſſed with 
the misfortunes of others, nay more, even of imagina- 


= ry perſons; a heart large enough to receive the greateſt - 


*” ideas nature can ſuggeſt, and delicate enough to reliſh 


Ph the moſt-beauriful. It is defiring mankind to believe, 


that i am capable of entering into all thoſe ſubtle graces, 
and all that divine elegance, the enjoyment of which is 
ta be felt only, and not expreſſed. | | EY 
All kinds of poeſy are amiable, but facred poeſy _ 
ſhould be our molt eſpegial delight, Other poetry leads 
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us through flowery meadows or beautiful gardens, re 
freſhes us with cooling breezes or delicious fruits, ſooths 
us with the murmur of waters or the melody of birds; 
or elſe conveys us to the court or camp, dazzles our 
imagination with crowns and ſcepters, embattled hoſts, 
or heroes ſhining in burniſhed ſteel, But ſacred numbers 
ſeem to admit us into a ſolemn and magnificent temple : 
they encircle us with every thing that is holy and di- 
vine ; they ſupperadd an agreeable awe and reverence to. 
all thoſe pleaſing emotions we feel from other lays ; an 
awe and reverence that exalts, while it chaſtiſes. Its 
ſweet authority reſtrains each undue liberty of thought - 
word, and action: it makes us think better and more 
' nobly of ourſelves, from a conſciouſneſs of the great 

ſence we are in, where faints ſurrounds us, and an- 
gels are our fellow · worſhippers. 


o let me glory, glory in my choice : 
W hom ſhould Ling, but him who gave me voice ! 
This theme ſhall laſt when Homer's ſhall decay, 
When arts, arms, kings, and kingdoms melt away. 
And can it, pow'rs immortal, can. it be. 
That this high province was reſerv'd for me? 
What'er the new, the raſh adventure coft, 
In wide eternity I dare be loft. 
I dare launch out, and ſhew the moſes more, 
Than e'er the learned'fiſters ſaw before. 
In narrow limits they were wont to.fing, 
To teach the ſwain, or celebrate the king: 
I graſp the whole z no more to parts confin'd, 
1 lift my voice, and ſing to human kind: 
I ſing to men and angels; angels join, 
While ſuch the theme, their ſacred hymns with mine; 


\ But beſide-the greater pleaſure which we receive from 
facred poeſy, it has another valt advantage above all o- 
ther. When it has placed us in that imaginary temple, 
of which I juſt now ſpoke, methinks the mighty geni- 
us of the place covers us with an inviſible hand, ſecures 
us in the enjoyments we poſſeſs. We find a kind of re- 
fuge in our pleaſure, and our diverſion becomes our 
fafety. Why then ſhould not every heart that is addict - 
ed to the muſes, cry * * warmth of. the. 
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beſt poet that ever lived, I will magnify thee, O Lord, 
my King, and I will praiſe thy name for ever and ever? 
That greater benefit may be reapted from ſacred poe- 
ſy than from any other, is indiſputable. But is it ca- 
pable of yielding ſuch exquilite delight? Has it a title 
only to the regard of the ſerious and the aged! is it 
only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound in black ? 
Or does it.put in for good eſteem of the gay, the 
fortunate, the young? Can it rival a ball or a theatre, 
or give pleaſure to thoſe who are converſant with beau- 
_ ty, and have their palates ſet high with all the delicacies 
and poignancy of human wit? 
. That poetry gives us the greateſt pleaſure which af- 
| fe& us molt; and that affects us moſt, which is on a 
ſubject in which we have the deepeſt concern, For this 
reaſon it is a rule in epic poetry, that the tale ſhould be 
taken from the hiſtory of that country to which it is 


. written, or at fartheſt from their diſtant anceſtors. Thus 


Homer ſung Achilles, to the deſcendants of Achilles; 
and Virgil, to Augulius, that hero's voyage, 5 
—— Genus unde Latinum, 
Allbanique patres, atque altæ mænia Romæ. | 
WIC — | An. I, v. 6. 
From whence the race ef Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtic Rome» Dryden. 


Had they changed ſubjects, they had certainly been 
worle poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had 
been eſteemed by the reſt of mankind. And in what 
ſubjects have we the greateſt concern, but in thoſe at the 
| thought of which this world grows leſs and leſs, 
and all its glories fade away? = 
All other poeſy mult be dropt at the gate of death. 

This alone can enter with us into immortality. It will 
admit of an improvement only, not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
an entire alteration, from the converſe of cherubim and 
ſeraphim : it ſhall not be forgotten, when the ſun and 
moon are remembred no more: it ſhall never die; but, 
if may ſo expreſs myſelf, be the meaſure of eternity, 
and the laudable ambition of heaven, >» 

How then can any other poeſy come in competition 
with it? E; "5 
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Whatever great or dreadful has been done 
| Within the view of conſcious ſtars or ſan, 
Is far beneath my daring ! I look down 

On all the ſplendars of if the Britiſh crown. 

This globe is for my verſe a narrow bound, 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around: 
oh all you ſpirits, how ſoe er disjoin d, 
Of ev'ry various order, plage, and kind, 
Jear and aſſiſt a feeble ni8tral's lays: 

Tis your eternal King I ſtrive 10 peat | 


Theſe verſes, and thoſe quoted above, are Eten out 
of a manuſcript poem on the lalt day, which will ſhort- 
ly appear in public. | 
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WIA you peak of was good wth. weld = 
from the labours of ingenious men, if they 
could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts upon the 
ſublime ſubje&s of religion, it ſhould, 'meihinks, be an 


attractive to them, if you would pleaſe. to lay before 
| them, that noble ideas aggrandiſe Te foul of him who 


writes with a true taſte of virtue. l was juſt now read- 
ing David's lamentation over Saul and Jonathan; ; and 
that divine piece was peculiarly pleaſing to me, in that 
there was ſuch an exquiſite ſorrow expreſſed in it, with- 
out the leaſt alluſion to the difficulties from whence Da- 


vid was extricated by the fall of thoſe great men in 


his way to empire. When he receives the tidings of 
Saul's death, his generous mind has in it no reflection 


upon the merit of the unhappy man who was taken out 


of his way, but what raiſes his oTOns ioflead of gire- 
ing him conſolation. _ 
The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain upon thy bigh places; 


| how are the mighty fallen. 


Tell it not'in Gath, publiſh it not in the ſtreets. of 


Aſttelon; left the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice, 
leſt the — 1 cf the uncitcumciſed triumph. 


wins of Gilboa, let there be po dew, neither 
un upon you, nor helds of offerings ; for 


ve mou 
let there 


there the wel of the mightr is vilely calt away, the 


ſhield of Saul, as though he bad not been — with oil. 
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5 
Saul 2 Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in their 
4 8 and in their death they were not divided: they were 

' Twiſter than cagles, they were ſtronger than lions. | 
E Ye daughters of Iſrael, IF over wr Sal, who clothed 
zou in ſcarlet, with other d s, who put on orna- 
* of gold upon your apparel. 

How beautiful is the more amiable and noble part of 
Saul s character, repreſented by a man hom that very 
Saul purſued to death ! But when he comes to mention 
22 thei ſublimity ceaſes; and not able to mention 
dis generous friendſhip, and the molt noble inſtances ever 
© given by man, he ſinks into a fondneſs that will not ad- 
- mit of high-language, or alluſions to the greater circum · 


ſtances of their life, e ouly Apen thier Tarolliar | 


-converſe.. 


A am diſtreſſed forecbes, my brother J onathan : very 


| plealant by thou been unto me: thy love to me was won. 5 


arial, palling the love of women. 

In the we of this admirable man, grandeur, ade, 
"nd worldly power were deſpitable conſiderations, when 
he caſt his eye upon the merit of him who was ſo ſud- 
denly ſnatched from chem: and when he began to think 
ol the great tip of Jonathan, his panegyric is ut- 
_ reredoaly'in;broken . and tender expreſſions 
def how much wyy both one, not how much Jonathan 
1 Pray patdab this which was to bint only, that the 
ance of fine writing, . is we thing 
lly to my 2 by a e. : 5 
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verſation, I obſerve any thing that is curious and un- 
common, uſeful or entertaining, I reſolve to give it to 
the public. The greateſt part of this very paper is an 
extract from a French manuſcript, which was lent me by 


my good friend Mr Charwell, He tells me he has had it 


above theſe twenty years in his poſſeſſion; and he ſeems 
to me to have taken from it very many of the maxims 
he has purſued in the new ſettlement I have heretofore 
ſpoken of upon his lands. He has given me full liberty 


to make what uſe of it I ſhall think fit; either to publiſh 


it entire, or io retail it out by penny-worths. I have 
determined to retail it; and for that end I have tranſ- 


lated divers paſſages, rendering the words livre, ſous, and 


many others of known ſignification in France, into their 


equivalent ſenſe, that 1 may the better be underſtood 


by my Engliſh readers. The book contains ſeyeral me- 


- moirs concerning Monſieur Colbert, who had the honour 


to be ſecretary of ſtate to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and ſuperintendemt or chief direftor of the arts and ma- 
nufactures of his kingdom. The paſſage for to day is 
Ig happened, that the king was one day expreſſing 
his wonder to this miniſter, that the United Provinces 
© ſhould give him ſo much trouble; that ſo great a mo- 
narch as he was, ſhould not be able to reduce fo ſmall 
a [tate with half the power of his whole dominions. 
To which Monſieur Colbert is faid to have made the 
EO / 1 ns 
Sir, I preſume upon your indulgence, to ſpeak what 
* 1 have thought upon this ſuhject with that freedom 
* which becomes a faithful ſervant, and one who has 
© nithing more at heart than your Majeſty's glory, and 
the proſperity of your whole people. Your territo- 
© ries are valtly greater that the United Netherlands. 
But, Sir, it is not land that fights againſt land, but the 
« {trength and riches of one nation againſt the ſtrength 


and riches of another. © 1 ſhould have faid only 


© riches ; ſince it is money that feeds and clothes the 


© ſoldier, furniſhes the magazine, provides the train of 


© artillery, and anſwers the charge of all other military 


© preparations. Now, the riches of a prince or ſtate 


© are juſt ſo much as they can levy upon their ſubjects 
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« ſtill leaving them ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. If this 
* ſhall not be left, they will deſert to other countries 
for better uſage. And I am ſorry to ſay it, that too 
many of your Majeſty's ſubjects are already among 
your neighbours, in the condition of footmen and va- 
lets for their daily bread, . Many of your artiſans too 
are fled from the ſeverity of your collectors; they are 
at this time improving the manufactures of your ene- 
mies. France has loſt the benefit of their hand: for 
Nover, and your Majeſty all hopes of any future exciſes 
by their conſumption. For the extraodinary ſums of 
one year, yon have parted with an inherita:ice, 1 am 
| never able, without the utmolt indignation, to think 
ol that miniſter, who hal the confidence ty tell your 
father, his ſubjects were but too happy, that they were 
not yet reduced to eat graſs; as if ſtarving his people 
were the only way to free himſelf from their ſeditions. 
But people will not ſtarve in France, as long as bread 
is to be had in any other country. How much more 
.  ;* worthy of a prince was that ſaying of your grandtather 
© of glorious memory, That he hoped to ſee that day, 
hen every houſekeeper in his dominions ſhouid be 
|  - © able to allow his family à capon for their Sunday's 
.* fopper? I lay down this therefore as my firſt prin- 
_** ciple, That your taxes upon your ſubjects muſt ſtiil 
6 leave them ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence, at leait as 
eomfortabſe a ſubſiſlence as they will find among your 
ö neighbours. n 35 
pon this principle, 1 ſhall be able to make ſome 
* 1 7 between the revenues of your Majelty and 
thoſe of the States · General. Your territories are near 
thirty times as great, your people more than four times 
as many; yet your revenues are not thirty, no nor 
four times as great, nor indeed as great again, as thoſe 
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ol the United Netherlands. 
lo what one article are you able to raiſe twice as 
much from your ſubjects, as the ſtates can do from 
theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the rents of 
the lands and houſes ? What are the yeaily rents of 
. +*. your whole kingdom ? and how much of theſe will 

our Majeſty be able to take without ruining the 

© ſanded ded intereſt? You have, Sir, above a hundred 
| | h 2 | | 
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* millions of acres; and not above thirteen millions of 
ſubjects, eight acres to every ſubject. How inconſi- 
© derable muſt be the value of land, where ſo many 
© acres are to provide for a ſingle perſon; where a ſingle 
1 E is the whole market for the product of ſo much 
land? And what fort of cuſtomers are your ſubjects to 
theſe lande? what cloaths is it that they wear? what 
© proviſions do they conſume? Black bread, onions, and 


other roots, are the uſual diet of the generality of 


* your people; their common drink the pure element; 
* they are dreſſed in canvas and wooden ſhoes, I mean 
* ſuch of them as are not bare-foor and half-naked, 


How very mean muſt be the eight acres which will 


* afford no better ſubſiſtence to a ſingle perſon ? Vet ſo 
many of your people live in this deſpicable manner, 
that four pounds will be eaſily believed to exceed the 

annual expences, of every one of them, at a medium. 

And how little of this expence will be coming to the 


* lapd owner for his rent? or, which is the ſame thing, 


* for the mete product of bis land? Of every thing that is 
conſumed, the greateſt part of the value is the price 
of labour that is beſtowed upon it; ant it 18 not a ve- 


* ry ſmall part of their prise that is paid to your Maje- 


ſty in vour exciſes. Of the four pounds expence of 
.every ſubject, it can hardly be thought, that more 
than four and twenty ſhillings are paid for the mere 
product of the land: then if there are eight acres 
ta every ſubject, and every ſubject for his conſump- 
tios pays no more than four and twenty ſhillings to 
* the land, three ſhilling at a medium muſt be the full 
« yearly value of every acre in your kingdom. Vour 


— „% „ 


* lands ſeparated from the buildings, cannot be valued 


'y © 


And what then ſbal be. thought the yearly value 
of the houſes, or, which is the ſame thing, of the 


* lodgings of your thirteen millous of ſubjects ? What 
numbers of theſe are begging their bread throughout 
. + your kingdom? II your Majeſty-were to walk incog- 
vito through the very -ſtreets- of your capital, and 


— 
— 
0 


alms;; in a walk of an hour, you would have nothing 


Re | 
** 
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"0 
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would give a farthing to every beggar that asks you 


VVV bd 
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+ left of a piſlole. How miſerable muſt be the lodgings: 
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© of thele wretches } Even thoſe that will not ask your 
charity, are huddled together four or five families in a 
© houſe. Such is the lodging in your capital. That of 
© your other towns is yet of leſs value. But nothing can 
6 63 than the cottages in the villages. Six 


| © ſhillings for the lodging of every one of your thirteen 


millions of ſubjects at a medium, mult needs be the 
full yearly value of all the houſes. So that at four 
4 ſhillings for every acre, and ſix ſnillings for the lodg - 


ing of every ſubject, the rents of your whole kingdom 
vill be Jeſs than twenty millions, and yet a great deal 
1 more than they were ever yet found to be by the moſt 


exact ſurvey that has yet been taken. 
The next queſtion then is, How much of theſe rents 
your Majeſty will think fit to take to your own ule ? 


. * Six of the twenty millions are in the hands of the cler- 
fg; and little enough for the ſupport of three hundred 


© thouſand eccleſiaſtics, with all their neceſſary attend- 


'* ants, It is no more than twenty pounds a year for e- 


* yery one of the maſters. Theſe, Sir, are your beſt 
guards; they keep your ſubjects loyal in the midit of 
© all their miſery. Your Majeſty will not think it your 


. * interelt to take any thing from the church. From that 


+ which remains in the hands of your lay ſubjects, will 


- + you well be able to take more than five millions to your 
on uſe?— This is more than ſeven ſhillings in the 
pound; and then, after neceſſary reparations, together 


* yith loſſes by the failing of tenants, how very little 


Woll be left to the owners? Theſe are gentlemen, who 
Shave never been bred either to trade or manufactures. 
They have no other way of living than by their rents; 
and when theſe ſhall be taken from them, they muſt 
-* fly to your armies, as to an hoſpital, for their datly 


Now, Sir, your Majeſty will give me leave to exa- 


mine what are the rents of the United Netherlands, 
and how great a part of theſe their governors may take 
to themſelves without dpprefſion of the owners. There 
ate in thoſe provinces three millions of acres, ani ag 


many millions Of ſubjects, a ſubject for every acre, 


* Why ſhould not then the ſingle acre there be as va- 
T3 
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© luable as the eight acres in France, fince it is to pro- 
* vide for as many mouths? Or if great part of the pro- 
© viſions of the people are fetched in by their trade from 
the ſea or foreign countries, they will end at laſt in the 
improvement of their lands. I have often heard, and 
am ready to-believe, that thirty ſhillings, one with a- 
. * is leſs than the yearly value of every acre in 
JJ 7 | 

And how much leſs than this will be the yearly va- 
ue of lodging, for every one of their _ONGs ?- There 
are no beggars in their ſtreets, ſcarce a ſingle one in a 
© whole province. Their: families in great towns are 
© Jodged in palaces, in compariſon with thoſe of Paris, 
Even the houſes in their villages are more coſtly than in 
many of your cities. If ſuch is the value of their 
three millions of acres, and of lodging for as many mil - 
© lions of ſubjects, the yearly rents of lands and houſes 
are nine millions in thoſe provinees. | 

© Then how much of this may the States take with- 
cout ruining: the Jand owners, for the defence of their 
people? Their lands there, by the cuſtom of deſcend- 


© ing in equal ſhares to all their children are diſtributed 
_ © into fo many hands, that few or no perſons are ſub. 


ſiſted by their rents. Land owners, as well as others, 


are chiefly ſubſiſted by trade and marufattires ; and 


they can therefore with as much eaſe part with half 
of their whole rents as your Majeſty's ſubje&s can 
© a quarter. The States General may as well take 


four millions and a half from the rents, as your Ma- 


+ 


0 jeſty can bye from thofe of your ſubjects. . 


t remains now only to compare the exciſes of both 
* countries. And what exciſes can your Majeſty hope to 
receive by the conſumption of the half-{tarved and 
© half-naked beggars in your ſtreets? how great a part 
gf the price of all that is eat. or drunk, or conſumed 
© by thoſe wretched creatures? how great a part of the 
* price of canvas cloth, and wooden ſhoes, that are eve- 
ry where worn throughout the country? how great a 
part of the price of their water, or their black bread 
and onions, the general diet of your people? If your 
« Majeſty were to receivethe whole price of thoſe things, 
„Jour exchequer would hardly run over. Yet ſo much 


wth e UAE DIA +4 
6 the greateſt part of your ſubjects live in this deſpicable» 


© manner, that the annual expence of very one at + 


medium, can be no more than I have mentioned. One 


* would almoſt think:they ſtarve themſelves to de rau 


your Majeſty: of your revenues. It is impoſſible to 


*: conceive, that more than an eight part can be exciled 


e from the expences of your ſubjecta who live ſo very 


<-peorly ; and then for thirteen millions of people, your 


- © whole revenue by exciſes will amount to ag. more than 


6, ſi millions and a half, LN 
And how much leſs-than this ſum will the States be 
c. able to levy by the ſame tax upoa their ſubjects? There 


are no beggars in that country, The people of their 


- 


great towns live at a vaſtly greater charge than yours. 


And even thoſe in their villages are better fed and 
clothed than the people of your towns. At a medi- 


um, every one of their ſubjects live at twice the coſt 


© of thoſe of Franc2, Trade and manufactures are the 
things that furniſh them with money for this expence. 


Therefore, if thrice as much {hall be-exciſed from the 
_ © expence of the Hollanders, yet ſtill they will have more 
left than the ſubjects of your Majeſty, theugh you 
. + ſhould'take nothing at all from them. l muſt believe, 
therefore, that it will be as eaſy to levy thrice as much 
by exciſes upon the Dutch ſubject as the French; thir · 
© ty ſhillings upon the former, as eaſily as ten upon the 
latter; and conſequently four millions and a half of 
| ©. pounds upon their three millions of. ſubjects : fo that 


* in the whole, by rents and exciſes, they will be able 


© to raiſe nine millions within the year. If of this ſum; 
for the maintenance of their clergy, which are not ſo 


 <*-guwterous-as thoſe in France, the charge of their civil 


lit, and the preſervation of their dikes, one million is 


©to- be deducted; yet ſtill they will have eight for 
* their defente; a revenue equal to two thirds of your 
( e wt 


Tour Majeſty will now no longer wonder, that you 
have not been able to reduce thoſe provinces with half · 


* the power of your whole dominions ; yet half is as. 


much as you will be ever able to employ againſt them, 
Spain and Germany will be always ready to eſpouſe 


© their quarrel ; their forces will be ſufficient to cut out 
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« work for the other half; and I wiſh too you could be 
** on the fide of Italy and England. 
What then is the advice I would preſume to give 
3 To disband the greateſt part of your 
rces; and ſo many taxes to your. people ; your 
very dominions make you too powerful to fear any 
* inſult from your neighbours: To turn your thoughts 
© from war, and cultivate. the arts of peace, the trade 
and manufactures of your people. This ſhall make 
8 * you the moſt powerful prince, and at the fame time 
your ſubjects Go richeſt "of all other ſubjects. In the 
4 ſpace of twenty years they will be able to give your 
© Majeſty greater ſums with eaſe, than can — 
© draw them with the greateſt difficulty. 
+ have aboundant Tr in your kingdom to employ 
your people, and they do not want capacity to be 
© employed, Peace and trade will carry out their 
„labour to all the parts of Europe, and bring back 
* yearly treaſures to your ſubjects. There will be al- 
* ways fools ante” ws o purchaſe the manufactures of 
© France, though France ſhould be prohibited to pur- 


_ © chaſethoſe of other countries. In the mean time, 


your Majeſty ſhall never want ſufficient ſums to buy 
* now and then an important fortreſs, from one or 0- 
* 'ther of your indigent neighbours. - But, above all, 
peace ſhall ingratiate your Majeſty with the Spaniſh 
4 nation, during the life of their crazy king; and af- 
* ter his death a few ſcaſonable preſents. among his 
' © courtiers, ſhall purchaſe the reverſion of his crowns, 
6. with all the treaſures of the Indies ; and then the 
© world mult be your oon. 
© This was the ſubſtance of what was. then faid by 
Monſieur Colbert. The king was not all offend- 
© e& with this liberty of his W He knew the 
value of the man; and ſoon after made him the chief 
. 
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5 Definant - 
| aden, makfatt ne noſcant ſua. 
Terr, Prol. ad- Andr. 


"Lee ow ceaſe to ſpeak ill of others, 05 they bear 
their own miſaceds. 


Y happens, that the letter which was in one of my 
I papers concerning a lady ill treated by the Examin- 
er, and to which he replies by taxing the Tatler with 
the like practice, was written by one Steele, who put 
+ bis name to the collection of papers called Lucubrations, 
It was a wrong thing in the Examiner, to go any far- 
' ther than the Guardian for what is ſaid i in the Guardi- 
en. But ſince Steele owns the letter, it is the ſame 
thing. I apprehend. by reading the Examiner, over a 
ſecond time, that he inſinuates, by the words cloſe to the 
Royal ſtamp, he would have the man turnæd out af his 
oſfice. Conſidering, he is. ſo malicious, I cannot but 
_ think Steele has treated him very mercifully in his an- 
ſwer; which follows, This Steele is certainly 2 very 
good ſort of a man; and it is a thouſand pitiesthe does 
not under(tand-politics, But if he is turned out, my 
Lady Lizard will invite him down to our country houſe. 
hall be very glad of his company; and I * | 
 Jeave ſomething to one of his Children. 


7$; 1, Mann T 0m. 1Izox 310%, _-_ 


oy of Nee 
Am obliged t 10 5 fly io you for l from ſevete u- 
1 age, which a very great author, the Examiner, 
has been pleaſed to gire me for hat you have lately 
12 in defence of a young lady. He does not put 
is name to his writing, and therefore he ought not to 
reſlect upon the characters of thoſe. who publicly an- 
ſwer for what they have produced. The Examiner and 
0p * might have e roa ANF: * 
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they bad thought fit, without having introduced an 
third-perſon, or making any alluſions to matters foreign 
to the ſubje& before them But fince he has thought 
fit, in his paper of May the gth, to defend himſelf by 
my example, I ſhall beg leave to ſay to the town, (by 
your favour to me, Mr IR os IDE), that our conduct 
would {ill be very widely different, though I ſhouid al- 
low that there were particular perſons pointed at in the 
places which he mentions-in the Tatlers. When a ſa- 
tyrilt feigns a name, it muſt be the guilt of the per- 
foi: attacked, or his being notoriouſly underſtood guil- 
ty before the ſatyr was written, that can make him li- 
abie to come under the fictitious appellation. But when 
the licence of printing letters of people's real names is 
uſed, things may be affixed to mens characters which 
are in the utmoſt degree remote from them. Thus it 
happens in the caſe of the Earl of Nottingham, whom 
that gentleman aſſerts to have left the church; though 
nothing is more evident, than that he deſerves better of 
all men in holy orders, or thoſe who have any reſpect 
for them, or religion itſelf, than any man in England 
enn pretend to. But as tothe inſtances he gives againſt 
me; Old Downes 1s a fine piece of rallery, of which J 
with 1 had been auther. All 1 had to do in it, was, 
to ſtrike out what related to a gentle woman about the 
Queen, whom I thought a woman free from ambition; 
and I did it out of regard to innocence. Powel of the 
Bath is reconciled to me, and has made me free of his 
ow. Tun, Gun, and Piſtol, from Wepping, laugh- 
ed at the repreſentation which was made of them; and 
were obſerved to be more regular in their conduct after- 
wards, The character of Lord Timon is no odious 
one; and to tell you the truth, Mr Igons1D8, when 1 
writ it, 1 thought-it more like me myſelf than any other 
man; and if 1 had in my eye any illuſtrious perſon who. 
had the ſame faults with myſelf, it is no new, nor ve- 
ry criminal ſeli-love; to flatter ourſelves, that what 
weakneſs we have, we have in common with great 
men. For the exaltation of ſtyle, and embelliſhing the 
character, I made Timon a Lord; and he may be a 
very worthy one for all that I have ſaid of him. 1 do 
not remember the mention of Don Diego; nor do | re- 4 
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member that ever I thought of Lord N 
character drawn in any one paper of ww Now, 


* 
” 


m, in any 


as. to Polypragmon, I drew it as the moſt odious image 
1 could paint of ambition; and Polypragmon is to men 


. of buſineſs, what Sir Fopling Flutter is to mien of fathi« 
on, He's knight of the ſhire, and repreſents you all, 
Whöſoever ſeeks employment for his own private inte- 
reſt, vanity, or pride, and not for the good of his prince 


and country, has his ſhare in the picture of Polyprag - 


mon. And let this be the rule in examining that de- 
ſcription, and I believe the Examiner will find others 
to whom he would rather give a part of it, than to the 


perſon on whom I believe he beſtows it; beeauſe he 


' thinks he is the moſt capable of having his vengeance 


on me. But I fay not this from terrors of what any 


8 man living can do to me; I ſpeak it only to ſhow, that 
I have not, like him, fixed odious images on perſons, 
but on vices. Alas ! what occaſion have I to draw 


people whom I ſhould think ill of, under feigned names? 


I bare wanted and abounded ; and I neither fear pover- 
© ty, nor deſire riches. If that be true, why ſhould I be 


afraid, whenever I ſee occafion to examine the conduct 


A any of. my fellow-ſubjetts ? 1 ſhould ſcorn to do 


it but from plain facts, and at my own peril, and from 


_ Inſtances as clear as the day. Thus would I, and 1 
will, whenever | think it my duty, inquire into the be- 
baviour of any man in England, if he is fo poſted as 


that his errors may hurt my country This kind of zeal 
wilk expoſe him who is prompted by it, to a great deal 


: of ill will; and I could carry any 22 I aim at for 
e 


the improvement of my own little affairs, without 


| making myſelf obnoxious to the reſentment of any per- 


ſon or party. But, alaz! what is there in all the gra - 
tifications of ſenſe, the accommodations of vanity, or 
any thing that fortune can give to pleaſe a human ſoul, 


"when they are put in competition with the intreſts of 
truth and liberty? Mr laoxs DE, 1 confeſs 1 writ to 
you that letter concerning the young lady of quality; 
and am glad that my aukward apology, as the Examin- 


er calls it, has produced in him ſo much remorſe as to 
make any reparation to offended beauty. Though, by 


- the way, the phraſe of offended beauty is romantic, and 
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has little of the compunction which ſhould rife in a man! 
that is beggiog pardon of a woman, for ſaying of her un- : 

- Juſfy, that ine had affronted her God and her ſovereign. 
However, I will not bear hard upon his contrition ; but 
am now heartily ſorry I called him a'tmiſgreanmt. That ; 
word, I think, bgnifies: an unbeliever. Meſcroyant, 1 155 
take it, is the old French word. I will. give myſelf no 
manner of liberty to make gueſſes at him. if 1 may ſay 
bim. For though ſometimes 1 haye been told. by fami- | 
Har friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a time talking to the . 
Examiner; others, who have rallied. me upon the ſins 
of my youth; tell me it is credibly reported, that I have 
formerly lain with the Examiner. 1 have carried my 
int ; and reſcued innocence from calumny. And it 
is nothing to me. whether the Examiner writes againſt 
me in the Character of an eſtranged friend, or an exaſ- 


* © 


a 
4 4 


Nase is welcome from henceforward-to-treat me as he 
> OD 1-5 — But as you have begun to oppoſe him, never 
let innocence or merit be traduced hy him. In particu · 
sar, I beg of you, never let the glory of our nation, 
who made France tremble, and yet has chat gentleneſs 
do be unable to bear oppoſition fyam the meaneſt of his 
ou countrymen, be calumniated in ſo impudent a 
manner as the inſinuation that he affected a perpetu - 
al didatorhip. Let not a ſet of brave, wiſe, and ho- 
veſt men, who did all that has been done to place their . 
Queen in ſo great a figure, a how merey to the high- | 
elf potentate in Europe, be treated 5y ungenerous men 
as traitors and betrayers- To prevent ſuch evils, is a 
care worthy a guardian! Theſe are exertiſes worthy 
the ſpirit of a man; and you ought to -contema all the 
wit in the world againſt you, When you have the conſo 
lation that you act upon thoſe honelt moti ves. If you e- 
ver {hriok from them, get Bat Pigeon to comb your 
noddle, and write ſormets-on the miles of the Sparkler; 
but never call yourſelf GAR DIA& more ina nation full 
of the ſentiments of honour and liberty. Lam, 
TDuiour bunible ſervant, 
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ö ©», RICWARD STEELE, 
P. S. 1 know rothing of the letter at Morphew's. 
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Ne 544 Wedneſday, Mar 13. 


Negue ita porro aut adulatus aut admiratus ſum fartu- 
nam alterius, ut mee feniteret. Tull, 


; ¶ never flattered er admired another man's fortune, ſo 


481 to be difatiified with my own, 


4 * 


* 


Tr has been obſerved very often, in authors divine 


I and profane, that we are all equal after death; and 
this by way of conſolation for that deplorable ſuperio- 


rity which ſome among us ſeem to have over others. 


But it would be a doctrine of much more comfortable 
' import, to eſtabliſh an equality among the living: for the 
. propagation of which paradox, I ſhall hazard the fol- 
- lowing conceits. Ts | | 


I muſt here lay it down, that. I don't pretend to ſatiſ- 
fy every barren reader, that all perſons that have hi- 
therto apprehended themſelves extremely miſerable, ſhall 
have immediate ſuccour from the publication of this pa- 


per; but ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the diſcerning 
mall be fully convinced of the truth of this aſſertion, and 


thereby obviate all the impertinent accuſations of Pro- 


vidence for the unequal diſtribution of good and evil. 


If all men had reflection enough to be ſenſible of this 
equality of happineſs ; if they were not made uneaſy by 
appearances of ſuperiority, there would be none of that 
ſubordination and ſubjection of thoſe that think them» 
ſelves leſs happy, to thoſe they think more ſo, which is 
fo very neceſſaty for the ſupport of buſineſs and pleaſure. 
The common turn of human appilcation may be di- 
vided into love, ambition, and avarice 5 and whatever 
victories we gain in theſe our particular purſuits, there 
will be always ſome one or other in the paths we tread, 


' whoſe ſuperior happineſs will create new uneaſineſs, and 
__ employ us in new contrivances : and ſo through all de- 


grees there will ſtill remain the inſatiable deſire of ſome 
ſeeming unacquired good, to imbitter the poſſeſhon of 


Whatever others we are accommodated with. And if 

We ſuppoſe a man perfectly accommodated. and trace 

him through all the gracations betwixt neceſſity and 
3 
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ſuperfluity, we ſhall find, that the ſlavery which occa- 
ſioned his firſt activity, is not abated, but only diver- 
ſifted. 950 

Thoſe that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch cauſes as the world 
allaws to warrant the keeneſt affliction, are too apt, in 
the compariſon of themſelves with others, to conclude, 
that where there is not a ſimilitude of cauſes, there can- 
not be of affliction; and forget to relieve themſelves 
with this conſideration, that the little diſappointments in 
a life of pleaſure, are as terrible as thoſe in a life of bu. 
ſineſs; and if the end of one man is to ſpend his time 


and money as agreeably as he can, that of the other to 


fave both, an interruption in either of theſe purſuits is 
of equal conſequeyge to the purſuers. Beſides, as every 
trifle raiſeth the mirth and gaiety of the men of good 
circumſtances ; ſo do others as. inconſi derable expoſ 
them to ſpleen and paſſion; and as Solomon ſays, Ac- 
cording to their riches their anger riſeth, 

One of the moſt bitter circumſtances of poyerty has 
been obſerved to be, that it makes men appear ridicu- 
lous. But I believe this affirmation may with more juſtice 
be appropriated to riches ; ſince more qualifications are 
required to become a great fortune, than even to make 
one; and there are ſeveral pretty perſons about town 
ten times more ridiculous upon the very account of a good 
_ than they poſhbly could have been with the want 
Ot it. . 

1 confeſs, having a mind to pay my court to Fortune, 
1 became an adventurer in one of the late lotteries: in 
which, though I got none of the great prizes, I found 
no occaſion to envy ſome of thoſe that did; comforting 
myſelf with this contemplation, that nature and educa- 
tion having diſappointed all the favours Fortune could 


beſtow upon them, they had gained no ſuperiority by aa 


unenvied affluence. 


It is pleaſant to conſider, that whilſt we are lament- 


ing our particular afflictions to each other, and repining 
at the inequality of condition, were it poſſible to throw 
off our preſent miſerable itate, we can't name the per- 
ſon whoſe condition in every particular we would em- 
brace and prefer; and an impartial inquiry into the 


pride, ill nature, ill health, guilt, ſpleen, or particu- 
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larity of behaviour of others, generally ends in a recon” 


ciliation to our dear ſelves. | 

This my way of thinking, is warranted by Shake- 
pear in a very extraordinary manner; where he makes 
Richard II. when depoſed and impriſoned, debating a 


matter, which would ſoon have been diſcuſſed by a com- 


mon capacity, whether his priſon or palace was moſt 


_ eligible ? and with very philoſophical heſitation leaving 
tze preference undetermined, in the following: lines, 


——Sometimes am I a king, 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar ; 
And ſo indeed I am. Then cruſhing penury 
Peſuades me I was better when a king; 
Then am I king'd again 


Prior ſays very prettily, 


V Againſt our peace we arm our will; 
Amidſt our plenty ſomething (till 


For horſes, houſes, pictures, painting, 


To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel ſomething unpoſlelt, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt, 

That ſomething, if we could obtain, 
Would ſoon create a future pain, 


„ Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader with 


another bit of wiſdom from Juvenal by Dryden, 


Took round the habitable world, how few 
Eno theirown good, or-knowing it, purſue ? 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well deſign'd, fo luckily begun, *© 
But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ? 


7 | | gf Even me men that are diſtinguiſhed by, and envied 
for their ſuperior good ſenſe and delicacy of taſte, are ſub - 


je& to ſeveral uneaſineſſes upon this account, that the 


men of leſs penetration are utter ſtrangers to; and eve- 
+ xy little abſurdity rufles theſe fine judgments, which 
would never diſturb: the peaceful ſtate of the leſs diſ- 
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1 ſhall end this eſſay with the following ſtory. There 
is a gentleman of my acquaintance, of a fortune, which 
may not only be called eaſy, but ſupetfiuous ; yet this 
perſon has, by a great deal of reflection, found out a 
method to be as uneaſy as the. worſt circumſtancs could 
have made him, By a free life he had ſwelled himſelf 
above his natural proportion, and by a reſtrained life had 
ſhrunk below it; and being by nature ſplenetic, and by 
leiſure more ſo, he began to bewail this his loſs of fleſh, 
tho? otherwiſe in perfect health, as a very melancholy 
diminution. He became therefore the reverſe of Cæſar-; 
and as a lean hungry-looked raſcal was the delight of his 
eyes, a flat ſleek- headed fellow was his abomination. To 
ſupport himſelf as well as he could, he took a ſervant, 
for the very reaſon every one elſe would have refuſed, 
him, for being in a deep conſumption ; and whillt he has 
compared himſelf to this creature, and with a fage of 
infinite humour contemplated the decay of his body, 
bave ſeen the maſter's features proportionably riſe into a 
boldneſs, as thoſe of his ſlave ſunk and grew languid, It 
was his intereſt therefore, not to ſuffer the too haſtily diſ- 
ſolution of a being, upon which is own in ſome meaſure 
depended. In ſhort, the fellow, by a liitle too much 
indulgence, began to look gay and plump upon his maſ- 


ter, who, according to Horace, 


Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimic ; 
. J . 57. 
 Sickens, through envy at another*s good: 


and as he took him only for being in a conſumption, by 
the {ame way of thinking, he found it abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to diſmils him for not being in one; and has told 

me ſince, that he looks upon it as a very difficult matter 
to furniſh himſelf with a footman that is not altogether 


7 


as happy as himſelf. 
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Aus enim Virtutem amplectitur ipſam, 


th Præmia ſi tollas 2 : 5 Jav. Sat. 10. v. 141. 


oy For who awould Virtue for herſelf regard, 1 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? Dryden. 


| 55 is uſual with polemical writers, to objeck ill de- 


+ ſigns to their adverſaries, This turns their argu- 


ment into ſatyr; which, inſtead of ſhewing an error in 


the underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the morals of 


thoſe they write againſt. 1 ſhall not a&after this man- 


ner with reſpe& to the Free thinkers, Virtue, and the 


- happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends which all men 
- ought to promote, and ſome of that ſe& would be 
thought to have at heart above the reft of mankind, 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that profeſſion to carry 
oa a good delign in the ſimplicity of their hearts, and 
According to their belt knowledge; yet it is much 10.be 

feared, thoſe: well-meaning ſouls, while they endea- 
voured to recommend virtue, have in reality been ad- 


vancing the intereſts of vice; which as I take to pro- 


dceed from their ignorance of human nature, we may 
huope, when they become ſenſible of their miſtake, they 


will, io conſequence of that beneficent principle they 


- pretend to aft upon, reform their practice for the future. 


The fages whom I have in my eye, ſpeak of virtue 


aas the moſt amiable thing in the world; but at the fame 
time that they extol her beauty, they take care to leſ- 
ſen her portion. Such innocent creatures are they, and 
ſo great ſtrangers to the world, that they think this a 

| likely method to increaſe the number of her admirers. 


Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging charms : and 


© Chnitianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
ga cdorned with all her pative attractions; fo it kindles a 


new fire ig the. ſoul, by adding to them the unutterable 


rewards which attend her votaries in an eternal ſtare, 


Or if there are men of a ſaturnine and heavy complexion, 
who are not eaſily lifted up by hope, there is the pro- 
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and frighten them into the practice of virtue, and an 
averſion from vice. 


Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that vir- 
tue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed; the former 


. deſerves your love, and the latter your abhorrence : 


but then it is for their own ſake, or on account of the 


good and evil which immediately attend them, and are 
inſeparable from their reſpective natures. , As for the 


immortality of the ſoul, or eternal puniſhments and re- 
wards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpicious 
by the moſt fly and laboured artiſice. — 

I will not ſay theſe men act treacherouſly in the cauſe 


of virtue: but will any one deny that they act fooliſhly, 


who pretend to advance the intereſt of it, by deſtroy- 


ing or weakening the ſtrongeſt motives of it, which are 


accommodated to all capacities, and fitted to work on 
all diſpoſitions; and enforcing thoſe alone which can 


affect only a generous and exalted mind? 


Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the force it hath on the minds 
of others, who can imagine, that the mere beauty of 
fortitude, temperance, and juſtice, is ſafficient to ſuſtain 
the mind of man, in à ſevere ' courſe of ſelf-denial, a- 
gainſt all the temptations of preſent profit and ſen- 
ſuality, 2. et OE | 

It is my opinion, the Free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a ſet of poor ignorant creatures, that have not ſenſe 
to diſcover the excellency of religion; it being evident, 


thoſe men are no witches, nor likely to be guilty of any 


deep deſign, who proclaim aloud to the world, that 
they have leſs motives to honeſty than tlie reſt of their 
fellow · ſubjects; who have all the inducements to the 
exerciſe of any virtue which a Free-thinker can poſſibſy 
have, and beſides, the expectation of never-ending hap · 
pineſs or miſery as the conſequence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions? and are not 


hope and fear the moſt powerful of our paſſions ? and 


are there any objects which can rouſe and awaken our 
hopes and fears, like thoſe proſpects that warm and pe- 


netrate the heart of a Chriſtian, but are not regarded by 


, 3 
I is not only a clear point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
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h ſtronger engagements, whenever he ſurrenders 


ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in being thoroughly ho- 


neſt. For what reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould: 


his own private intereſt or pleaſure to the do ; 


£ ing his duty? IF a-Chriſtian foregoes ſome preſent ad-- 
| - vantage for the ſake of his conſcience, he acts accounts - 
ably, becauſe it is with the view of gaining ſome greater 


future good. But he that, having no ſuch view, ſhould. 


| yet conſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent good in any 
-ncident where he may fave appearances, is altogether- 
às ſtupid as he that would traſt him at ſuch a juncture. 


It will perhaps be faid; that virtue is her own reward; 


that a natural gratification-attends- good actions, which 


is alone ſufficient to excite men to the performance of 


them. But although there is 


thing more lovely than 
the ſureſt way to ſolid, 


5 


virtue, and the practice of it 1 


natural happineſs, even in this life; yet titles, eſtates, 
and fantaſtical pleaſures are more ardently ſought after 
by moſt men, than the natural gratifications of a rea- 
ſonable mind: and it cannot be denied, that virtue and 


innocence are not always the readieſt methods to attain 
that ſort of happineſs. Beſides, the fumes of paſſion 


muſt be allayed, and reaſon maſt burn brighter than or- 


dinary, to- enable men to ſee and reliſh all the native 


beauties and delights of a virtuous life. And though 
we ſhould grant our Free thinkers to be a ſet of reſined 

__ "ſpirits capable only of being enamoured of virtue; yet 

what would become of the bulk of mankind, who have 

25 2 underſtandings, but lively ſenſes and ſtrong paſ- 
+ Hons? What a deluge of luſt, and fraud, and violence, 
would in a little time overflow the whole nation, if 
theſe wiſe advocates for morality were univerſally heark- 
ened to? Laſily, opportunities do ſometimes offer, in 
which a man may wickedly make his fortune, or indulge 
- 2 Pleaſure, without fear of temporal damage, either in 
reputation, health, or fortage. In ſuch caſes what re- 
ſtraint do they lie under who have no regards beyond 

the grave? the inward compunttioas of a wicked, as 


8 * k 


| himſelf to commit a criminal action, and is ſtung with. 
a ſharper remoffe after it, than a Free · thinker; but it 
_ ſhould even ſeem, that a man who believes no future 
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well as the joys of an upright mind, being grafted on the 
fenſe of K. bright ES Na 


The thought, that our exiſtence tetthinates with this 


life, doth naturally check the ſoul in any generous purſuit, 
contract her views, and fix them on temporary and ſelfiſh 


ends. It dethrones the reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble 


and heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind to the ſlave · 
ry of every preſent paſſion. The wiſe Heathens of an- 


tiquity were not ignorant of this. Hence they endea- 


voured, by fables and conjectures, and the glimmerings 
of nature, to poſſeſs the minds of men with. the belief 


of a future ſtate, which has been ſince brought to light 


by the goſpel, and is now moſt inconſiſtently decried 
by a few weak men, who would have us believe, that 
they promote virtue by turning religion into ridicule, 


W 36 
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Quid mentem traxiſſe polo, quid preſuit altum 


Erexiſſe caput, pecudum i more pererrant? Claud. 


$i 


bat profits us, that we from heaven derive- 
4 foultmmortal,'and with looks ere © 
Survey the ſtars, if; like the brutal king, 

Mae follow where our paſſſons lead the way? 


I Was conſidering laſt night, when I could not ſleep, | 


how noble a part of the creation man was defigned 
to be, and how diflinguiſhed in all his actions above o- 
ther earthly creatures. From whence 1 fell to take a 
view of the change and corruption which he has intro; 
duced into his own condition, the gro ing appetites, 
the mean characters of ſenſe, and wild courſes of paſ- 
ſions, that caſt him from the degree in which Providence 
had placed him, the debaſing himſelf with qualifications 
not his own, and bis degenerating into a lower ſphere 


of action. This , inſpired me with a mixture of con- | 


. tempt and anger; which, however, was not fo violent 
as to hinder the return of ſleep, but . grew confuſed as 
that came upon me, and made me end my reflexions 
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- with giving mankind the oppobrious names of inconſi- 
derate, mad, and fooliſh. | 
Here, methought, where my waking reaſon left the 
ſubject, my fancy purſued it in a dream: and I imagined 
- myſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſſion, railing at my ſpecies, 
he + walking hard to get rid of the company I deſpiſed 
when two men, who had overheard me, made up on ei- 
cher hand. Theſe I obſerved: had many features in 


common, which might occaſion the miſtake of one for 


the other in thoſe to whom they appear ſingle ; but J, 
who ſaw them together, could eaſily perceive, that 
though there was an air of ſeverity in each, it was tem - 
pered with a natural ſweetneſs in the one, and by turns 

conſtrained or ruffled by the deſigns of malice in the 


= other... 


I was at a Joſs to know the reaſon of their joining me 
ſo briſkly, when he whoſe appearance diſpleaſed me 
moſt, thus addreſſed his companion. Pray, brother, 


A let him alone, and we ſhall immediately ſee bim tranſ- 


formed into a tyger. This ſtruck me with horror; 
- Which the other perceived, and pitying my diſorder, bid 
me be of good courage; for tho” 1 had been ſavage in 
my treatment of mankind, (whom 1 ſhould rather reform 


i dan rail againft} he would, however, endeavour to re - 
ſcue me from my danger. At this I looked a little more 


chearful ʒ and while I teſtified my reſignation to him, we 
da the angry brother fling away from us in a paſſion for 


bis diſappointment, Being now left to my friend, 1 


went back with him at his deſire, that I might know the 


meaning of thoſe words which had fo affrighted me. 


As we went along, To inform you, ſays he, with 


© whom you have this adventure. my name is Reproof, 
and his Reproach; both born of the ſame mother, but 


of different fathers, Truth is our common parent, 
©. © Friendſhip, who ſaw her, fell in love with her; and 
© ſhe being pleaſed with him, he begat me upon her; 

© but a while aker Enmity lying in ambuſh for her, be- 


+4 eh 1 


- © came the father If him whom you ſaw along with me. 


FX Sy The temper of our mother inclines us to the ſame fore. 
aof buſineſs, the informing mankind of their faults ; 
but the different complexions of our fathers, make us, 
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* difler in our deſigns and company. I have a natura 
© benevolence in my mind, which engages me with 
e friends; and he a natural impetuoſity in his, which 
© caſts him among enemies. | 2 

As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many. ſeveral walks, 
which lay aſide of one another. We paſſed into the 


trees: which added to the beauty of the place, but did 
not ſo cloſe their boughs over head as to exclude the 
light from it. Here, as we walked, I was made to ob- 
ſerve, how the road on one hand was full of rocks and 

precipices, over which Reproach, who had already got · 
ten thither, was furiouſly driving unhappy wretches; 
the other fide was all laid out in gardens of gaudy tu- 

lips, amongſt whoſe leaves the ſerpents wreathed, and at 
the end of every grafly walk the inchantreſs Flattery was 

weaving bowers to lull ſouls aſleep in. We continued (till 

walking on the middle way, till we arrived at a build- 

* ing in which it terminated. This was formerly erected 


view of the earth, and, as ſhe ſaw occaſion, ſent out 
| "Reproof, or even Reproach, for. eur reformation. Over 
the door I took notice, that: a face was carved with a 
heart upon the lips of it; and preſently called to mind, 
that this was the ancients emblem of Siocerity. In the 
entrance I met with Freedom of Speech and Complaiſance, 
who had for a long time looked upon one another as 
enemies: but Reproof has ſo happily brought them to- 
gether, that they; now. act as friends and fellow: agents 
in the ſame family. Before I: aſcended the ſtairs, I had 
my eyes purified by a water which made me ſec extreme- 


brought up Truth, who had hid herſelf in it. I was then 
admitted to the upper chamber of proſpect, which was 
Called the knowledge of mankind, Herg the window was 
no ſosner opened, but I perceived the clouds to roll off 
8 and part before me, and a ſcene of all the variety of the 
wwe en ell. 
" But how different was mankind in this view, from 
what it uſed to appear! Methought the very ſhape of 


middlemoſt, a plain, ſtraight, regular walk, ſet with 


by Truth for a watch tower; from whence ſhe took a 


ty clear; and I think they {aid it ſprung in a pit, from 
' whence, as Democritus had reported, they formerly 
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from one viſit to another. 


23x 
moſt of them was loſt ; ſome had the heads of dogs, o- 
thers of apes or parrots ; and in ſhort, wherever any one 


took upon him the inferior and unworthy qualities of 


other creatures, the change of his ſoul be came viſible in 
his countenance. The ſtrutting pride of him who is en- 


dued with brutality, inſtead of courage, made his face 
ſhoot out into the form of a horſe's ; his eyes became 


prominent, his noſtrils widened, and his wig untying, 
flowed down on one ſide of his neck in a waving mane, 


The talkativeneſs'of thoſe who love the ill · nature of con- 


verſation, made them turn into aſſemblies of geeſe : 


their lips hardened to bills by eternal uſing; they gab- 
bled for diverſion ; they hiſſed in ſcandal; and their ruffles 


falling back on their-arms, a ſucceſhon of little feathers 
appeared, which formed wings for them to flutter with 
| The envious and malicious 
lay on the ground with the heads of different ſorts of 
ſerpents ; and not endeavouring to erect themſelves, but 


© meditating miſchief to others, they ſucked the poiſon of | 


the earth, ſharpened their tongues to ſtings upon the 
ſtones, and rolled their trains unperceivably beneath 


their habits, The hypocritical oppreſſors wore the face 


of crocodiles ; their mouths were inſtruments of cruelty, 
their eyes of deceit ;- they committed wickedneſs, and 


bemoaned that there ſhould be ſo much of it in the 


world; they devoured the unwary, and wept over the 
remains of them, The covetous had To hooked and 
worn their fingers by counting intereſt upon intereſt, 
that they were cogverted to the claws of harpies; and 


_ theſe they {till were ſtretching. out for more, yet ill 


ſeemed unſatisſied with their acquiſitions, The ſharpers 
had the looks of camelions; they every minute changed 


| their appearance, and fed on {warms of flies; which fell 


as ſo many cullies amongſt them. The bully ſeemed a 
dunghill-cock ; he creſted well, and bore his comb aloft; 
he was beaten by almoſt every one, yet ſtill ſung for 
triumph; and only the mean coward pricked up the ears 


| of a hare to fly before him. Critics were turned into 


cats, whoſe pleaſure and grumbling go together. Fops 
were apes in embroidered jackets. Flatterers were 
curled ſpaniels, fawaing and crouching. The crafty 


- Ae 
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had the face of a fox, , flothfu) of anals, the cruel of 


a wolf, the ill bred a bear ; the lechers were goz's, 


and the gluttons"{ivine. Drunkenneſs was the only vice 
that did ot change the face of its profeſſors into that 
of another crea ure : but this i took to be far from a 


_ privilege, for theſe two reaſons ; becauſe it ſufficiently 
deforms hein of itfelf, and becauſe none of the lower 


rank of beings is guilty of ſo fooliſh an intemperance. 

As IL was taking a view of theſe repreſentations of 
thinos, without any more order than is uſual in a dream, 
or in the confuſion. of the world itſelf, I perceived a con · 


cern within me for what Iſaw. My-eyes began to moi» 


ften ; and, as if the virtue of that water with which they 
were purified was Joſt for a time, by their being touched 
with that which aroſe from a paſſion, the clouds imme - 
diately began to gather again, and cloſe from either 
hand upon the 2 I then turned towards my 
guide, who addreſſe 

* You have ſeen the condition of mankind when it de- 
© ſrends from its dignity; now therefore guard your- 
* ſelf from that degeneracy, by a modeſt greatneſs of 
* ſpirit o one ſide, and a conſcious ſhame on the other. 
. © audeavour alſo with a generoſity of goodneſs to make 
*. your frands aware of it; let them know what de- 


_ © fects you perceive are growing upon them; handle 


© the matter as, you ſee reaſon, either with the airs of 
* ſevere or humorous affection; ſometimes plainly de- 
« ſcribing the degeneracy in its full proper colours; or 


at other times letting them know, that if they pro · 


ceed as they have begun, you give them to ſuch a 
day, or ſo many months, to turn bears, wolyes, or 
< foxes, &c. Neither neglect your more remote ac- 
© quaintance, where you ſee any worthy, and ſuſcep- 
 * tible of admonition; expoſe the beaſts whoſe quali · 
ies you ſee them putting on, where you have no mind 
* to engage with their perſons, The poſſibility of 
[ thci applying this is very obvious, The Egyptians 

iaw it fo clearly, that they made the pictures of ani · 
mals explain their minds to one another inſtead of 
writing ; anck indeed it is hardly to be miſſed, fince 
Alop took them out of their mute condition, and 


* 


* 


£ 
6 
. 


himſelf to me after this manner, 
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taught them to ſpeak for themſelves with relation to 
. 6 the ations of mankind,” | c 

My guide had thus concluded; and I was promiſing 
to write doWh what was ſhown to me for the ſervice of 
the world, when I was awakened by a zealous old ſer- 

- vant of mine, who brought me the Examiner, and told 
me with a look full of concern, he was afraid I was in 
it again. e 
SE REF ESE SF BET I HEIFERS FR I MEIN ee ae pe 


Ne gj. Saturday, Mar 16. 
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"Bea SO injuſta ac prava fiunt moribu ! 
Ter. Heaut, At. 4. 8e. 6. 
"How many unjuſt and wrong things are authoriſed by | 


cuſtom! OE TS, 
| . nk 125 n - | . 
- TT is of no ſmall concern to me, that the intereſts of 
1 virtue are ſupplanted by common cuſtom, and re- 
ard for indifferent things. Thus mode and faſhion de- 
Th the moſt abſurd and unjuſt proceedings; and no 
body is out of countenance for doing what every body 2 
practiſes, though at the ſame time there is no one who 
is not convinced in his own judgment of the errors in 
which he goes on with the multitude. My correſpon- 
dent who writes me the following letter, has put toge- 
ther a great many points, which would deſerve ſerious 
conſideration, as much as things which at firſt appear- 
ance bear a weightier aſpect. He recites almoſt all the 
+ little arts that are uſed in the way to matrimony, by 
the pare nis of young women. There is nothing more 
common, than for people, who have good and worthy 
chatactets, to run, without reſpect to the laws of gra- 
, tiude, into the moſt exorbitant demands for their chil- 
dream, upon no other foundation than that which ſhould 
- Incline them to the quite contrary, the unreſerved af= 
fection of the lover. I ſhall at this time, by inſerting * © 
my correſpondent's letter, lay ſuch offences before all 
parents and daughters reſpectively, and reſerve the par- 
- Ucuzap iv{tances to be conſidered in future precautions. 
X e 


— 
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To NEs TOR IRONSIDE, E/q; 


1 Have for ſome time retired myſelf from the town 
and buſineſs, to a little ſeat, where a pleaſant cham- 
- Pain country, good roads, and healthful air, tempt me 
often abroad; and being a ſingle man, have contracted 
more acquaintance than is ſuitable to my years, or a- 
greeable to the intentions of retirement 1 brought down 
with me hither. Among others, I have a young neigh- 
bour, who yeſterday imparted to me the hiſtory of an 
honourable amour, which has been carried on a conſide- 
rable time with a great deal of love on his fide, and (as 
he ſays he has been made to believe) with ſomething ve- 
ry unlike averſion on the young lady's; But ſo matters 
have. been contrived, that he could never get to know 
her mind thoroughly. When he was firlt acquainted 
with her, he might be as intimate with heras other peo- 
plc: bunt fince he firſt declared his paſſion, he has never 
been admitted to wait upon her, or to fee her, other than 
in pubfic. If he went to her father's houſe, and deſir- 
ed io vilit her, ſhe was either to be lick, or out of the 
way, and no body would come near him in two hours; 
and then he ſhould be received as if he had committed 8 
ſome ſtrange offence, If he aſked her father's leave to A 
viſit her, the old gentleman was mute. If he put it | 
_ negatively, and aſked, if he refuſed it? the father 
would anſwer, with a ſmile, No, I don't ſay fo nei- 
ther? If they talked of the fortune, he had conſider- 
ed his circumſtances, and it every day dimimſhed. If the 
ſettlements came into debate. he had conſidered the 
. young gentleman's eltate, and daily encreaſed his expec - 
. tations. If the mother was conſulted, ſhe. was mighti- 
ly for the match, but affected ſtrangely the ſhewing her 
| cunning in perplexing matters, it went off ſeemingly 
| ſeveral times. But my young neighbour's paſhon was 
ſych, that it eaſily revived upon the leaſt encouragement 
given him; but tired out with writing, the only liberty 
allowed him, and receiving anſwers at croſs purpoſes, 
deſtirute of all hopes, he at length wrote a formal adien. 
But it was very unturtunately timed; for ſoon after he 
had the ioog- wiſhed · for opportunity, of finding her at 


| 
= 
{TY 
2 | | ” 


0 
N 57 : . „ 
a diſtance from her parents. Struck with the joy ful 
news, in heat of paſſion, reſolute to do any thing rather 


in all 
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than leave her, down he comes poſt, directly to the 
houſe where ihe was, without any preparatory inter cel - 
ſion after the provocation of an adieu She, in a pre- 


meditated anger to ſhew her reſentment, refuſed to ſe2 


him. IIe in a kind of fond frenzy abſent from himſelf, 


and exaſperated into rage, curſed her heartily; but re- 
turning to himſelf, was all conf.tion, repentance, and 


ſubmiſſion. But in vain. The lady continued inexo- 


rable; and ſo the affair ended in a manner thut readers 
them very unlikely ever to meet again. Through the 
purſuit of the whole Rory, whereof I give but a ſhort 
abſtract, my young neighbour appeared ſo touched, and 
diſcovered ſuch certain marks of unfeigned love, tha: 


can't but be heartily. ſorry for them both. When he was 


gone, I ſat down immediately to my ſcrutoir, to give 
you the account, whoſe buſineſs, as a GUARDIAN, it 
is, to tell your wards what is to be ayoided, as well as 
what is | fit to be done, And I humbly propole, that 


; 5 will on this occaſion extend your inſtructions to al. 


Irts of people concerned in treaties of ibis nature, 


which, of all others, do moſt nearly concern human 


life; ſuch as parents, daughters, lovers, and conſidents 


of both ſexes. 1 deſire leave to obſerve, that the miſe 
takes in this courtſhip, which might other ways probably 
haye ſuecteded happily, ſeem chiefly theſe four, viz. 
1. The father's cloſe equivocal management, ſo as 


always to keep a reſervation to uſe upon occalion, when 


he found himſelf preſſed. 


"hes The mother's affecting to appear extremely, art- 
3. A notion in the daughter, who is a lady of ſingu- 
lar godd ſenſe and virtue, that no man can love her as 


he ought, who can deny any thing ber parents demand. 
44. Carrying on the affair by letters and conſidents, 


without ſufficient intervie Vs. | 


I think you. cannot fail obliging many in the world, 


, beſides my young neighbours and me, if you pleaſe to 


give gur thoughts upon treaties of this nature, where · 


3 
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meſſſages without her knowledge? 
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fortunate. methods marriages are at preſent in, come 


at one time or other unavoidably to be engaged. Etpe- 


cially it is my humble requeſt, you will be particular in 
peaking to the following points, to wit, 

1. Whether honourable love ought to be mentioned 
Erſt to the young lady or her parents ? 

2. If to the young lady firſt, whether a man is obli- 
ged to comply with all the parents demand afterwards, 
under pain of breaking off diſhonourably ? 

3. If to the parents firſt, whether the lover may in- 
ſiſt upon what the father pretends to give, and refuſe to 
make ſuch fettlement as muſt incapacitate him for any 


thing afterwards, without juſt imputation of being mer 


cenary, or putting a ſlight upon the lady, by entertain- 
ing views upon the contingency of her death ? | 

4. What inſtructions a mother ought to give her 
daughter upon ſuch occaſions, and what the old lady's 
part properly is in ſuch treaties, her huſband being a- 


live? l 


5. How far a young lady is in duty obliged to obſerve 


her mother's directions, and not to receive any letters or 


6. How far a daughter is obliged to exert the power 
ſhe has over her lover, for the eaſe and advantage of her 


father and his family; and how far ſhe may conſult and 


endeavour the intereſt of the family ſhe is to marry in- 
to ? 5 | | 8 
7. How far letters and conſidents of both ſexes may 
regularly be employed, and wherein they are improper ? 
8. When a young lady's pen is employed about ſet- 
tlements, fortunes, or the like, whether it be an affront 


to give the ſame anſwers as if it had been in the hand- 


writing of thoſe that inſtructed her * _ 
Laſtly, be pleaſed at your leiſure to correct that too 
common way among fathers, of publiſhing in the world, 


that they will give their daughters twice the fortune 
they really intend; and thereby draw young gentleman 


whoſe eftates are often in debt, into a dilemma, either 
of croſſing a fixed inclination, contracted by a long ha- 


bit of thinking upon the fame perſon, and fo iv mi- 
er a 


ſerable that way, or elſe beginning the world un 


burden they can never get quit of. 


+ 
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Thus, ſage Sir, have I laid before you all that does 
at preſent occur to me on the important ſubject of mar- 


riage. But before I ſeal up my epiſtle, I maſt deſire 


you farther to conſider, how far treaties of this ſort 


* 


come under the head of a bargain and ſale. Whether 


you cannot find out meaſures to have the whole tranſ- 


acted in fairer and more open market than at preſeat ? 
How would it become you to put the laws in execu - 
tion againſt foreſtallers, who take up the young things 
oſ each ſex before they are expoſed to an honeſt ſale, 
or the worth or imperſection of the purchaſe is thorough . 


ly. conſidered ? 


We mightily want a demand for women in theſe 


parts, lam, : _ 
Sagacious S I R, 
Your meſi obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant; 


BG GW SIG K SIE UG BIG BI BE BIG BT 8. BI 5e . Bo 20 lt . . 
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; Nee fi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. Lucan. 
1 | : 2 | Pen 8 
Noi for himſelf, but for the world, be liver, 


A Public ſpirit is ſo great and amiable a character, 
that moſt people pretend to it, and perhaps think 


they have it in the moſt ordinary occurrences of life, 
Mrs Cornelia Lizard buys abundance of romances, . for 

__ thei encouragement. of learning; and Mrs Annabella 
| E a away her money in buying fine cloaths, be · 


ble it ſets a great many poor people at work. I know 
a gentleman who drinks valt quantities of ale and Octo 
ber, to encburage our on manufactures; and another 
who takes his three bottles of French claret Every night, 
becauſe it brings a great cuſtom to the erown. I 


have been led into this chat, by reading ſome let-" 
ters upon my paper of Tune ſe'en_night. Hav 
ing there acquainted the world, 


that 1 have, by long 
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- contemplation and philoſophy, attained to ſo great a 
| ſtrength of fancy, as to believe every thing to be my 
own, which other. people poſſeſs only for oſtentation; 
it ſeems that ſome perſons have taken it in their heads, 


that they are public benefaQors to the world, while 
they are only indulging their own ambition or inſirmi- 
ties. My firſt letter is from an ingenious author, who 
is a great friend to his country, becauſe he can get nei- 
ther victuals not cloatlis any other way. 


To N E 8 T. O. R J RO N. S1 D E, E: 


STR, 
O all the precuations with which you have inſtruct· 
ed zne world, I like that beſt which is upon natu- 
cal and fantaſtical pleaſure, becauſe it falls in very much 
with my own way of thinking. As. you receive real de- 
light from what creates only imaginary ſatisfactions in 
others; ſo do Ito raiſe myſelf all the conveniences of 
life, by amuſing the fancy of the world, I am, in a 
word, a member of that numerous tribe who write for 
their daily bread. I flouriſh in a dearth of foreign 
news; and though I do not pretend to the ſpleen, 1 am 
never ſo well as in the time of a weſterly wind. When 
it blows from that auſpicious point, I raiſe to myſelf 
contributions from the Britiſh iſle, by affrighting my ſu- 
perſtitious couatrymen with printed relations of mur- 
ders, ſpirits, prodigies, or monſlers. According as my 
neceſſities ſuggeſt to me, I hereby provide for my being. 
The laſt ſummer I paid a large debt for brandy and to- 
bacce, by a worderful deſcription of a fiery. dragon; 
and lived for ten days together upon a whale and a 
mermaid, When winter draws near, I generally con- 
2 my ſpirits, and have my appatitions ready againſt 
long dark evenings. From November laſt to January, 


I lived ſolely upon murders ; and have fince that time 


had a comfortable ſubſiſtence from a plague and a fa- 
mine. I made the Poge pay for my beef and mutton 
laſt Lent, out of pure ſpite to the Romith religion; and 


at preſent my good friend the King of Sweden ſinds me 


an Af ld 
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in clean linnen; and the Mufti gets me credit at the 
tavern. 
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I be aſtoniſhing accounts that 1 record, I uſually en- 
liven with wooden cuts, and the like paltry embelliſh=- 
ments. They adminiſter to the curioſity of my fellow- 


ſubjects; and not only advance religion and virtue, but 


take reſtleſs ſpirits off from meddling with the public 
I therefore cannot think myſelf an uſeleſs bur- 
den upon earth; and that I may ſtill do the more good 
in my generation, I ſhall give the world, ia a ſhort 
time, an hiſtory. of my life, ſtudies, maxims, and at- 
chievements, provided m 
. fum for my copy. 


affairs. 


y bookſeller advances a round 


Jam, S I X, Yeour'.. 


' The ſecond is from an old friend of mine in the coun- 
try, wha fancies that he is perpetually doing good, bes 
cauſe he cannot live. without drinking. | 


; 
| y 
* 


Old Tron, 
WW. take thy papers in 
VVche country - gentlemen meet every Tueſday; and 


we look upon thee as a comical dog. 
bogely pleaſed at thy fancy of growing rich at other 


* 


at the bowlling- green, where 


coſt; and for my on part, I like my owa way 
of life the better, ſince I fiad I do my neighbours as 
much good as myſelf. I now ſmoke my pipe with the 
greater pleaſure, becauſe my wife ſays, ſhe:likes it well 
enough at ſecond hand; and drink ſtale beer the more 
hardly, becauſe, unleſs I will, no body elſe does. I de- 
ſign to ſtand for our borough the next election, on pur - 
poſe to make the Squire on tother ſide tap luſtily for 
the gosd of our town; and have ſome thoughts of try- 
ing to get knighted, becauſe oar neighbours take a pride 
In ſaying they have been with Sir ſuzh a one. 
I! have a pack of pure ſlow hounds agaialt thou com'lt 
into the country; and Nanny, my fat doe, {hall bleed 
when we have thee at Hawthora-hall. Pr'ythee do not 
keep ſtaring at gilt coaches, and ſtealing necklaces and 


triakets from people with thy looks. 
for't a gallon of my O DDer will do the more good 


Take my word 


Sir Harry was 
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than all thou canſt get by fine ſights at London, which 
Ell engage thou may'(t put in the ſhine of thine eye. 


1 em. Old IK ox, 
5 Thine to command, 
Nic, HawThos, 


The third is from a lady, who is going to ruin her 
family by coaches and liveries, purely out of compaſſion 
to us poor people that cannot go to the price of them, 


ST R, 


Am a lady of birth and fortune; but never kvew, 


till laſt Thurſday, that the ſplendor of my equi- 
page was ſo beneficial to my country. I will not deny, 


chat I have dreſſed for ſome years out of the pride of my 


heart; but am very glad, that you have fo far ſettled 


my conſcience in that particular, that I can now look 


upon my vanities as ſo many virtues, Since I am ſatis- 


_ fied that my perſon and garb give pleaſure to my fellow- 


creatures, I ſhall not think the three hours buſineſs I 
uſually attend at my toilette, below the dignity of a 
rational foul, I am content to ſuffer- great torment 
from my ltays, that my ſhape may appear graceful to 
the eyes of others ; and often mortify myſelf with faſt- 


ing, rather than my fatneſs ſhould: give diſtaſte to any 


man in England. 


I am making up a tien brocade for the benefit of 


mankind; and deſign, in a little time, to treat the 


town with a thouſand pounds Werth of jewels, I have 


ordered my. chariot to be new painted for your uſe and 
the world's; and have prevaiſed upon my husband to 
preſent you with a pair. of fine Flanders mares,'by driv- 


ing them every evening round the ring. Gay pendants 
for my ears, a coſtly croſs far my neck, a diamond of 


the belt water for my finger, ſhall be purchaſed at any 


rate to enrich you; and I am refolyed to be a patriot in 


every limb. My husband will not ſcruple to oblige me 
in theſe trifles, ſince I have perſuaded him from your 
ſcheme, that pin money is only fa much ſet apart for 
charitable uſes. Lou ſee, Sir, how expenſive your are 
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to me, and I hope you will eſteem me accordingly ; e- 
ſpecially. when I aſſure you that | am, as far as you can 
ce me, 

5 Entirely your's, 

k Cr EORA. 


LEEEXEEXELEELEXE ELL 
No 59. Tueſday, Mar 19. 


Sic honor et nomen divunus vatibus atque 
Carminibus Venit—— Hor. Ars Poet. v. 400. 


So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, 
And ſo divine a poet's function. Roſcommon, 


T* E tragedy of Cato has increaſed the number 
of my correſpondents ; but none of them can 
take it ill, that I give the preference to the letters which 
come from a learned body, aud which on this occaſion 
map not improperly be termed the plauſis academici. 

The firſt is from my Lady Lizards youngeſt ſon, who, 
'. as I mentioned in a former precaution, is fellow of All - 
* Touls, and applies himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. 


1 ER, 3 3 1 
5 E. you thanks for your preſent of Cato. I have 
T read it over ſeveral times with the greateſt attenti- 
on and pleaſure imaginable. You defire to know my 
_” thoughts of it, aad at the ſame time compliment me 
= upon my knowledge of the ancient poets. Perhaps you 
may not allow me to be a good judge of them, When 
tell you, that the tragedy of Cato exceeds, in my opi-. 


nion, any of the dramatic pieces of the ancients. - But 


thoſe are books I have ſome time ſince laid by; being, 
as you know, engaged in the readiag of divinity, and 
, converſant chiefly in the poetry of the truſty 1aſpired 
writers. | ſcarce thought any modera tragedy could 
bave mixed ſaitably with ſuch ſerious ſtudies ; and l- 
tle imagined to have found ſuch exquiſite poetry, much 
leſs ſuch exalted ſentiments of virtue, in the dramatic 
performance of a cotemporary. ny 


* 
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How elegant, juſt, and virtuous is that reflection of 
Portius ! _ by” 


The ways of Heav'n are dark and intircate, 
Puzzled in mazes. and perplex'd with errors : 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch : 
Nor fees with how much art the windiogs run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 


Cato's ſoliloquy at the beginning of the fifth act is 
inimitable, as indeed is almoſt every thing in the whole 
play. But what I would obſerve, by particularly point - 
ing at theſe places, is, that ſuch virtuous and moral ſen- 
timents were neyer beforc_put into the mouth of a Bri. 
tiſh actor; and I congratulate my countrymen on the 
virtue they have ſhown, in giving them (as you tell me) 
ſuch loud and repeated applauſes. They have now 
cleared themſelves of the imputation which a late wri- 

ter had thrown upon them in his ge ad ſpeculation, 

Give me leave to tranſcribe his words. 

Ila the firſt ſcene of Terence's play, the Self tor-, 
mentor, when one of the old men accuſes the other 
of impertinence for interpoſing in his affairs, he an- 
* ſwers, Lam a man, and cannot help feeling any ſor- 
© row that can arrive at man. It is {aid this ſentence 

as received with univerſalapplauſe. There cannot 

©. * bea greater argument of the general good underitand- 
ing of a people than a ſudden conſent to. give their ap- 
prabation of a ſentiment which has no emotion in it. 

f © If it were ſpoken with never ſo great {kill in the 
actor, the manner of uttering that ſentence could have 


© greate!t humanity, Nay, people elegant and skilfu! in 
obſervations upon it, It is poſſible he might have laid 
his hand on his breaſt, and, with a winning inſinuati- 
* on in his countenance, expreſſed to his. neighbour, 
© that he was a man who made his caſe his own : yet 
© I'll engage a player in Covent-garden- might hit ſuch 
© an attitude a thouſand times before he would have 
© been regarded.” © Theſe obſervations in favour of the 
Roman people, may now very juſtly be applied to our 
own nation, | SEO __ | 


© nothing in it which could ſtrike any but people of tte | 


Pl 
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Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works), he muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 


This will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous a ſens 
timent, as that which he quotes out of Terence; and 
the general applauſe with which (you ſay) it was receiv- 
ed, mult certainly make this writer, notwithſtanding his 
great aſſurance in pronounci:g upon our ill taſte, alter 
his opinion of his countrymen. 5 

Our poetry, I believe, and not our morals, has been 
generally worſe than that of the Romans : for it is plain 
when we can equal the belt dramatic performance of 
that polite age, a Britiſh audience may vie with the 
Roman theatre in the virtue of their applauſes. | 

However different in other things our opinions may 


be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man who is an 


honour to our country, How are our hearts warmed by 
this excellent tragedy, with the love of liberty and our 
conſtitution! How irreſiſtible is virtue in the character 


of Cato! Who would not fay, with the Numidian 
Prince to Marcia, 


ml gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 
His brightperfeCtions, till I ſhine like him. 


Rome herſelf received not ſo great advantages from her 
patriot, as Britain will from this admirable repreſentati- 


on of him, - Our Britiſh Cato improves our language as 
well as our morals; nor will it be in the power of ty- 
rants to rob us of him, or (to uſe the laſt line of an e- 
pigram to the author), Bol 


In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot die. 


Fam, S IK. 


Oxon, Al!-fouls Tour moſt obliged 
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My lronsive, Oxon, Chriſt-charch, May 7, 


OVU are, I perceive, a very wary old fellow ; more 
cautious than a late brother-writer of your's, 
| who, at the rehea: ſil of a new play, would, at the hazard 
of his judgment, endeavour to prepoſſeſs the town in its 
favour: whereas you very prudently waited till the tra- 
gedy of Cato had gained an univerſal and irreſiſtible ap- 
plauſe; and then, with great boldneſs, yentured to pro- 
nounce your opinion of it to be the fame with that of all 
mankind. Pl leave you to conſider, whether ſuch a 
conduct becomes a Guardian, who ought to point out 
to us proper entertainments, and inſtruct us when to be- : 
ſtow our applauſe. However, in ſo plain a caſe, we did ; 
not wait for your directions; and I muſt tell you, that 
none here were earlier or louder in their praiſes of Cato, 
than we at Chriſt- church. This may, I hope, convince 
you, that we don't deſerve the character which envious 
dull fellows gives us, of allowing no body to have wit 
or parts but thoſe of our own body; eſpecially when J 
let you know that we are many of us, | 
| E Your affedtionate humble ſervanis. 
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I/ Ere the ſeat of the muſes ſilent, while London is 

ſo loud in their applauſe of Cato, the univerſi- 
ty's title to that name might very well be ſuſpeted;—in 
Juſtice therefore to your alma mater, let the world know 

our opinion of that tragedy here. . — 
The authors's other works had raiſed our expectation 
of it to a very great height; yet it exceeds whatever 
we could promiſe to ourſelves from fo great a genius, 
Cæſar will no longer be a hero in our declamations, 

This tragedy has at once (tripped him of all the flatte- 

ry and falſe colours which the hiſtorians and the claſſic 
authors bad thrown upon him; and we ſhall for the future 
ticat him as a murderer of the belt patriot of his age, and 
a del{roz er of the liberties of his country, Cato, as re · 
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| preſented i in theſe ſcenes, will caſt a blacker ſhade on 
the memory of that uſurper, than the picture of him did 
upon his triumph. Had this finiſhed dramatic piece ap- 
_ peared ſome hundred years apo, Cæſar would have loſt 
ſo many centuries of fame, and monarchs' had diſdained 
to let themſelves be called by his name. However, it 
will be an honour to the times we live in, to have had 
ſich a work produced in them; and a pretty ſpeculation 
for ity to obſerve, that the hs anc bs ore was 
ated With general applauſe i in Toy - | 
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and which, as it is commonly practiſed under the notion 
of improvement, has leſs. adVanns antage, The: generality of 
| 5 who are pleaſed With wan ering over a number 
of books almoſt at the fame inſtant, or i confined to one, 
who purſue the author with much Hurry and impaticace 
| to his laſt page, muſt without Youbr be allowed to be 
table letters This unſettted way of reading, natu=. 
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ſor their matter or ſtyle; if for the ficlt, the elucidation 
and diſpoſition of it into proper lights, ought to employ 
a. judicious reader; if for the laſt, he ought to obſerve 
how ſome common words are ſtarted into a new ſignifi · 
_ cation, how ſuch epithets are beautifully reconciled to 
things that ſeemed incompatible, and muſt often remem- 
ber the whole ſtructure of period, becauſe, by the leaſt 
tranſpoſition, that aſſemblage of words which is called a 


ſtyle, becomes utterly annihilated, The ſwift diſpatch of 
common readers, pot only eludes their memory, but be- 


trays their apprehenſion; when the turn of thought and 
expreſſion would ĩnſenſibly grow natural to them, would 
they but give themſelves time to receive the impreſſion, 
Suppoſe we fix one of theſe readers in his eaſy chair, and 
obſerve him paſſing thro* a book with a grave ruminating 
face, how ridiculouſly maſt he look, if we defire him to 
give an account of an author he has juſt read over? and 
how unheeded muſt the general character of it be, when 
gabe dae ¶ cheſe ſerene upobſerteri? The common 
efence of thele people is, that they have no deſign in 
reading but for pleaſure; which I think ſhould rather 
ariſe from the reſlection aud remembrance of what one 
has read, than from the tranſient ſatis faction of what 
one does, and we ſhould be pleaſed proportionably as we 
are profited. :*It'is' prodigiourarxrogance in any one, to 
Imagine, that by one haſty courſe through a book he can 
fully enter into the ſoul and ſeerets of a writer, whoſe 
life perhaps has been buſied in the birth of ſuch produc- 
tion. Books that do not immediately concern ſome 
proſeſſion or ſcience, are generally run over as mere 
empty ęntertainments, rather than as matter of improve 
went z ehe fe my opinion, a refined ſpeculation up- 
on morality, or hiſtory, requires as much time and ca. 
Pacity to collect and digeſt, as the moſt abſtruſe treatiſe 
of any profellon; and I think beſides, there can be no 
book well written, but What mull vęceſſarily improve 
ihe und landing of the reader, even in the very pro- 
ſelſon to, Which he applies bimſelf. For to reaſon with 
 fireagth, and expteſs himſelf with propriety, mult- e- 
a ly concern che rige, the phyſician, and the lawyer. 
Mx own .coprſe of Jooking into baoks has occaſioned 
theſe refleCtions, and the following account may ſuggelt 
more. „ es i KY 
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h -. Ha been bred up under a relation that had a pret- 
5 


week to duſt them. In the performance of this my du- 
ty, as I was obliged to take down every particular book, 


theſe authors, but by reading ſomethiop in every one of 
fem the comely folio in the upper (helf or region, even 
| — — 1 became ſo great a proficientin this tran- 


flant. Through» thefe methods the natural wreſolution 


I had what they call a choice collection, ſometimes 


times by the hundred. For the more pleaſant ute of a 
_ multitude of books, 1 had, by frequem conferences 
- with an ingenious joiner, contrived a machine of an or- 
bicular ſtructure, that had its particular receptions for a 


Gager, would whirl round, and preſent the reader at 
ence with a delicious view of its full ſurniture. Thrice 


amendments, - 


* 
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y of books,” it became my province once a 


}-thought there wWas no way to deceive the tail of my 
y throuph the. diſſerent abodes: and habitations of 


them; and ia. this manner to make my! paſſage caſy 
through the croud of duodecimo's im the lower. By fre · 


tory application to books, that I could hold open half 
# dozen ſmall authors in an hand, grafping them with 
as ſecure a dexterity as a drawer doth his glaſſes, and 
ſeaſting my cutious eye wich all af them at the fame in · 


of my youth was much ſtrengthened 3 ant having no lei 
ſure, if 1 had had inelination, to make: pertinent obſer · 
vations in writing, I was thus confirmed a very early 
wanderer. When 1 was ſent to Oxford, my chiefeſt ex- 
—— run upon books, and my only conſideration in 

ch expence upon numbers; ſo that you may be ſure 


buying by the pound, ſometimes by the dozen, at other 


dozen authors, and which, with the leaſt touch of the 


2 day did I change, not -only the booke but the lan- 
gaages; and had ufed n ſach a quick ſocceſſion 
of objects, that in the precipitate twirl 1 could 
catch a ſentence out of each author, as it paſſed fleet - 
ing by me. Thus my hours, days, and years, flew un- 
n but yet were agreeably lengthened by 

ing diſtinguiſned with this endearing variety: and 1 
eannor but think myielf very fortunate in my contrivs 
ance of this engine, with its ;everal new editions and 
ments. which+ have contributed fo much to the 
delight. of all ſtudious vagaboods. When ! had been 

| > &- | | 
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reſident the uſual time at Oxford that gains one admiſſi- 
on into the public library, I was the happieſt creature 
on earth, promiſing to myſelf moſt delightful travels 
through this new / world of literature. Sometimes you 
might ſee me mounted upon a ladder, in ſearch of ſome 
Arabian manuſcripts, which had ſlept in a certain cor - 
ner undiſturbed for man years. Once I had the miſ · 
fortune to fall from ihis eminence, and: catching at the 
chains of the books, was ſeen hanging in a very merry 
poſture, with two or three large folios rattling about m 
neck, till the humanity of Mr Crab, the libranian, dif. 
mangled us); {25 d ðͤ „ 
As I always held it neceffaty to read in public places, 


by way of ation, but could not poſſibly travel with 


2 library. in my pockets, I took the following method to 
gratify this errantry of mine. I contrived a liuitle pocket- 
book, each leaf of which was a different .auther, ſo that 


my wandering was indulged and concealed wirhin the 
ſame inc ſaſure. KN Al 1 280 E i 25 


This extravagant humour, which ſhould ſeem to pro- 


nounee me ĩrrecoverable, had the contrary effect; and 
my hand and eye being thus conſined to a ſingle book, 
in a litzle time reconciled me to the peruſal of a ſingle 
author; However, 1 choſe ſuch: a one as had as little 
connection as yoſſible; turning to the Proverbs of Sojo- 
mon, wherethe beſt inſtructions ate thrown together in 
the moſt beautiful range imaginable, and where I found 
all that variety which I had before fought in fo many 
different authors, and which was ſo neceſſary. to beguile 


my attention. By theſe proper degtees I have made fo 


glorious a reformation in my ſtudies, that I can keep 
company with Tully in his molt extended periods, aad 
work through the continued narrations of the moſt pro- 
lix hiſtorian. I now read nothing without making ex- 
act collections, and ſhall ſhortly give the world an in · 
ſtance of this in the publication of the following diſ- 
courſes. The firlt is a learned controverſy about the 
exiſtence of griſſins; in which I hope to convince the 
world, chat notwithſtandiog ſuch a mixed creature has 
been allowed by Alian, Solinus, Mela, and Herodo- 
tus, chat they ltave been perfectly miſtaken in that mat - 

ter and ſhall ſupport myſelf by the authority of Albet 

| 3 
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the creation. 


nature of the Jake Aſphaltite:, or the lake of Sodom; 


| prejudice," the labour of collecting and collating matters 


— OI.” 1am, 


Muße of theis dominion over Ae ae of the lower, 
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tus, Nliny, Aldrovendes, and Matthias Michovius ; 
which two laſt have clearly argued that ate! out of 


The ſecond is a weatiſe of ſlerwutation or ſneezing, 
with the original cuſtom of ſaluting or bleſſing up 
that motion; as alſo with a problem from Ariſtotle, 
ſhewing why ſneezing from noon to'night was innocent 
a from night to noon extremely unfortunate. 

The third and moſt curious, is my diſcourſe upon the 


being a very careful inquiry, whether brickbats and iron 
will ſwim in that lake, and feathers link, as Pliny and 
Mandevill have zverred. 

The diſcuſſing theſe difficulties without perplexity or 


of this nature, will, 1 hope, in a great meaſure atone 
for the idle hours 1 have triſſed wr in matters of leſs 
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T Cannot. t think i it; extravagant. to imagine, that man- 
Kind are no Jeſs, in proportion, ac countable for the 
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rank of beiags, han for the exercilc 5 of tyranny. Over. - 
their. own ſpecies. The more intirely the. inferior crea 
tion is ſubmitted to our power. the more anſyerabſe e We, 
ſtiould ſrem for our maiſmanagemept of it; and the rar 
ther, as the very condition of nature renders theſe crea- 
tures incapable of receiving. any Ca in another 


. 
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It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which have 
qualities moſt powerſul to injure; us, that they natu-. 
rally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, unleſs provok- 
ed, or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the other 
hand, ſeeks out and put ſues even the molt inoſſenſive 
animals. on purpoſe. to perſecute and deſtroy them 
Montaigne thinks it xt reſſectiou upon human na- 
ture itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing beaſts. 
careſs or play together, but almoſt every one is pleaſed 
to fee them lacerate and worry one another. I am ſorry 
this temper is become almoſt a diſtiaguiſhing character 
of our own nation, ſrom the obſervation which is made 
by foreigners of our beloved paſtimes, bear-baiting, cock- 
fighting, and the like. We fhould find it hard to vin- 
dicate the deſtroying of any thing that has life, merely 
out of wantonneſs; yet. in this principle our children 
are bred up, and one of the - firſt pleaſures we allow 
them, is the licence of inflicting pain upon poor animals. 
Almoſt as ſ#on as we are ſenſible of what life is ourſelves, 
we make it our ſport to take it from other creatures. 1 
cannot but believe a very good uſe might be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and inſets. Mr 
Locke takes notice of a mother wlio permitted them to 
her children, but rewarded or puniſned them as they 
treated them well or ill. This was no other than en- 
tering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of humanity, 
and improving their very diverſion to a virtue. 
_ fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of the 


common notion, that it is ominous or unjucky to de - 
ſtroy ſome * forts of birds, as ſwallows or martihs. 


This opinion might poffibiy ariſe from the confidence 
| theſe birds ſeem to put in us, by building under our 
roofs; ſo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
hoſpirality,”to'murder them. As for robia-red-breaſts 
in particular, it is not improbable they'owe their ſecu- 
rity to the old ballad of the children in the wood. 
However it be, I do not kn.. 1 ſay, hy his- preju- 
dice, well improved, and carried as far as it would go, 
might not be made to conduce to the preſervation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now expoſed to all 
the wantonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. deen ee 
There are other animals that have the mis fortune, 
a 1 * 8 1 22 
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for no mannet of reaſoa to be treated as common ene- 
mies where ever found. The conceit that a cat has 
nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine/lives in ten of the whole 
race of them. Scarce a boy in the ſtreets, but has in 
this point out · done Hercules himſelf, who was famous 
for killing a monſter that had but three lives. Whe- 
ther the unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful do- 
meſtic may be any cauſe of the general perſecution of 
owls; (who are a fort of feathered cats), or whether 
it be only an unreaſonable pique the moderns dave tak- 
en to a {ſerious countenance. I - ſhall not determine. 

Though 4 am inclined to believe the former; ſince I 
obſerve the ſole reaſom aledged for the deſtchction of 
frops, is becauſe they are like toads. Yet amidſt all- 
the misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, it is ſome: 

_ happineſs that we have not yet taken & fancy-to eat them: 
for ſhould our countrymen refine upon the French never 
ſo little, it is not to be conceived to what unheard-of: 
torments oui, cats, and frogs, may yet be reſerved. 
When we grow up to men, we have another ſucceſ- 

ſion of ſanguinaty ſports;: in particular hunting. I dare 
not attack à di verſon which has ſuch authority and cu- 
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hat lies beneath che knife 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life.“ 


But if our ſporis are deſtructive, our gluttony is more 
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fo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobſters roaſted a- 
live, pigs whipt to death, fowls ſewed up, are teſtimo- 
nies of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe who, as Seneca 
expreſſes it, divide their lives betwixt an anxious con- 
ſcience and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward of 
their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings with it : for hu- 
man — like other wild beaſts, ſind ſnares and poi- 
fon in the proviſions of life, and are allured by their ap · 
petite to their deſtruction. I know nothing more 
ſhocking er horrid, than the proſpect of one of their 
kitchens, covered with blood, and filled with the cries 
of creatures-expiring in tortures. it gives one an i- 
mage of # giants den in a romance, beſtrowed with the 
ſcattered heads and mangled limbs of thoſe who were 
, es fonts) 
The excellent Plutarch, who has more ſtrokes of 
9 in his writings than I remember in any au- 
, cites a-laymg of Cato to this effect, That * it is 
no eaſy raſk to preach to the belly. which has no ears. 
©. Yer if, ſays he, we are aſnamed to be io out of 
+. faſhion; as not to offend; let us at leaſt offend with 
L ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill an animal 
4 for our proviſion, let us do it with the meltings of 
© compaſſion, and without tormenting iti. Let us con- 
ſider, that it is in its own nature eruelty, to put a liv- 
Mag ereature to death; we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that 
. ds ſenſe and perception. In the life of Cato the 
ceuſor, he takes ocvaſiun from the ſenere diſpoſition of 
that man to diſcourſe in this manner. It ongtit to be ; 
has a wider ſphere to exert itſelf in, than bare ju- | 
I ſtice It 8 than the obligation of our very 
pirth to practiſe equity to our own kind; hut huma · 
" — . — rat h: the whole order of 
creatures, even to the elt duch actions of cha · 
* rity are the overflowings of a mild good mature on all 


* 


© below us. It is certainly the part, of a, welt-natured 
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man to take care of his horſes ahd dogs, not only in 
expectation of: their labour while they ate foals and 
© whelps,- but even when their old age has made them 
* incapable of ſervice,” 1 | 


- Hiſtory tells. us of a wiſe and polite nation, that e- 
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jected a perſon of the. firſt quality, who, ſtood for a qu- 

diciary office, only becauſe. he had been obſerved in his 
yonth to take pleaſure in tearing and murdering of birds; 


and of another, that expelled a man out of the ſenate 


for daſhing a bird again(t the ground, which had take? 
ſhelrer in his baſom., Every one knows how remarkable 
ide Turks are for their humanity in this kind. I re- 
member an Arabian author, who has written, a treatiſe, 
to ſhow, how far a man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in 
a deſart iſland, without any inſtruction, or ſo mach, as 


the ſght of any other man, may, by the. pure light, of 


nature, attain the knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. 
One of the firſt things he makes him obſerve, 1s that u- 


niverſal, benevolence of nature in the protection and pre- 


ſervation of 1 its creatures. In, imitation of which, the 


Giſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-raught philoſopher 
would of courſe fall into, is, to relieve and aſſiſt all the 


mals about, him in their wants and diſtreſſess. 
Ovid has ſome very tender 7 Tana 15 0 Ow" 


* dos 


Quid meruiſlir, « _ placidum pecus, inque legent- 


Naum bomines, þ 1 fertis in ubere nectar 2 
Mollia gue nob it, v 2 15 , e as yt. 10 5 
- Prebetis 5 vitaque magir 7 gerte 456% wo 

Quld ancraery; ern n e 2 ee 
Taracuum, femplex, natuis tofer . abares 5 0 

Humor eft demu n, nec {regu mugere dignu 

Qui patuit. cu: vi d:rpio modo Fondere 5845 

Ke ſcalam u. i Diet. 1 +15 V. ng 
Quan male confuevit, quam /2 parat ille crueri 

' Tmprus human, 0011 i u g 4 cultra | UO 
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» fat, {aowagitut,fomylys, Wer Re GM Mag? ? 
- Elerten ingulr opts dren. N. v. 463. 
5 0: 1 Af to ena x51 227 1 r 0 
The ſbeep was deen on ho p LED ee 
5 * meek and nureſilling inaocenccee .. - 
10 A potiedt, uſeful gre ute, born to bear 
85 The arm and woolly fleece, that cloth d her mur - 
And daily to give down the. milk ſhe bred,... (derer; 
++ A- tribute for the-graſy on which ſhe: fed. 3 
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'F Living, both food and raiment ſhe fupplies ; 
Aid is of Jeaſt advantage when ſhe dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve 2 
mp, 4A, , Cownright ſimple drudgè, and born to ſerve. 
*© O'rytant ! with what juſtice can'ſt thou hope | 
n pace of the 9 4 plentedus erop: 
„yen chou deſtroy'ſt thy fab' ring leer, 5 1, 
* And plow'd with pains, thy elſe vngrareful field ! 
From his yet recking neck io driw the" yoke; 
Fhat neck with which the forly clods he broke; 
And to the hatchet yield thy husban3man, 
1 * - Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began 2 
What more advance can mortals make in ſin 
© So bear perfection, who with bibod begin? 
2 "Pait' to; the calf that lies beneath the khife, 

* up and from the butcher begs her life: 
Deaf ti the b e. kid, that, ere be dies, 
All methvds to procure thy merey tries, 

* And imitates in vain OT. children's eres. 
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pathos 3 W ary 0 uh eefenbling the hu- 


man, with which providence has endued ſo many dif- 
ferent animaſs,” mightprrpoſly” be gives be to more 
our pity, and prevent] "thoſe eruelfics _e are too rr to 
inflict on out Fellow Ereatares! :: 
« There 33: a paſſage in dhe book of Wan, when God 
declares his wife onels. to'deliroy Nineveh, where, 
methioks, that — of the Cteator which exte<ds 


to the n eaneſt rank of his creatares, is expreſſed with 


wonderful tenderneſs. =: Should not & pate Nineveb, 
that great chy, "whertin are mere than Hxſcce thou- 
* ſand N and alſo moch eafiſe?? And we have 
in Deuteronomy a precepr of great: good-narbre., of this 
ſort, with a bleſſin & is. form's annexed to it, in thoſe 
words: H thou foals bird's neſt in thEwav, thou 


© ſhalt not take the dam with the” young : : bat'thon ſhalt 


in any wiſe let the dam go that it 3 be well with 

* thee, and that thou mayeſt thy days. 
To conclude : There is certainly a deg of! rati- 

tude 5 to thoſe animals that Terre us. 55 For! ſuch 
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as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to deſtroy 
them; and for thoſe that are neither of advantage or 
prejudice to us, the common enjoyment of life is what 
I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 

This whole matter, with regard to each cf theſe 
conſiderations, .is ſet in a very agreeable light in one of 
_ the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall end this 


paper. | 
. A'traveller paſſing through a thicket, and ſeeiog a few 


ſparks of a fire, which ſome paſſengers had kindled as 


they went that way before, made up to it. On a ſud- 
den the ſparks caught hold of a buſh, in the midſt of 
which lay an adder, and ſet it in flames. The adder 
intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance; who tying a bag to 
the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and drew him out. He 
then bid him go where he pleaſed; but never more be 
hurtful to men, fince he owed his life to a man's com- 
paſſion. The adder, however, prepared to (ting him; 
and when he expoſtulated how unjuſt it yy to retaliate 
good with evil, I ſhall do no more,” ſaid the adder, 
* than what you men practiſe every day, whoſe cuſtom it 
© 1s to requite benefits with ingratitude. If you cannot 
deny this truth, let us refer it to the firſt we meet.” 
| The man conſented; and ſecing a tree, put the queſti - 
oe te it, 1d what manner a good turn was to be recom- 
penſed ? I you mean according to the uſage of men,“ 
replied the tree, © by its contrary. I have Been ſtand- 
* ing here theſe hundred years to protect them from the 
« ſcorching ſun, andi in requital they have cut down. my 
*. branches, and are going to ſaw my body into planks.” 
Upon this the adder infulting the man, he appealed to a 
ſecond evidence; which was granted, and immediate- 
ly.they met a .cow. The ſame demand was made; and 


much the ſame anſwer given, that among men it Was | 


certainly ſo. 1 know: in,” ſaid the cow, by woful 
_ ©, expenmence: for I have ſerved a man this long time 

0 with milk, batter, and cheele ; any bruught him be- 
© ſides a calfevery year: but now I am old, he turns 
me into this paſture, with deſign to fell me to a butch» 
© er, who will ſhortly make an end of me. The 
traveller upon this ſtood confounded ; but deſited, of 


| courteſy, one trial more, to be {ically judged by the = 
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heb they ſhould meet. This ha d to be the 

who, u pon hearin the ſtory in all its circumſtan- 
ces, could not be Loeper it was pothble for the adder 
to enter into ſa narrow a bag. The adder, to convince 
him, went in again; when the fox told the man, he 


bad now his enemy in bis power; and with that he faC- 
tened the bag, and cruſhed him to pieces. 
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ITY late eleclion of Ri Noſe s ber ay curi» 
oſity drew me 10 bn of Kg ſho The fight 
ot a place Where I had not been for many years, reviv- 
ea in my thoughts the tender i images of my childhood, 

by a great length of time had contracted a foft- 
| by | that rendered them inexpreſlibly a able. As it 
is uſual Eo! draw a ſecret ee leaſure from 
4 thoufand incidents overlooked by other - = I threw 
ge its a ſhort trauſport, forgetting * 'my age, „ and 


* 


myſelf a ſchool: bop. 
ids en was ſtrongly. from by the "= 
ſence of ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks wei e le- 
| gible the ſpri ben paſhons of that age, which raiſed in 
ſort of ſympathy. Warm blood thrilled every 
28 the fading memory of thoſe enjoyments that once 
gave me pleaſure, put on more lively colours, and a 
thouſand gay amuſements filled mymind. ' | 
It was got without regiet, ihat 1 Was forfaken b this 
waking dream. The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the 
guilrleſs joy they leave upon che mind, the - blooming 
hopes that'lift up the ſoul in the aſcent of life, the plea- 
ſure that atrends the gradual opening of the imagination, 
and the dawn of reaſon; made the think moſt men Fond 
thar Rage the welt 2 ageeable part of rheit it Journey, 
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foul with aapuith, and the body Eh Afeaſe. 
ir'of admiring, r 
dn imitation of the polite erte. beautiful images, and 
ſentiments of ancient authors, is aboadoned for 
Latin, the ſucubrations ol our paltry news moog | 
em, and wat Farm of e which coripe 
|  euritaſle; and infeſt the pubhe. - The ideas pf virtue, 
which the charaQters of heroes had imprinted on their 
222 „eh eue to be influ- 
coced y thie nearer examples degenerate age. 
la the morning of life, e Grit makes ber 
e e alt things look freſh and gay ; 
_—_ ſurpriſes, fad every lirtle io or g 
| pſports the ſtranger. Bax by drg ees the f 
ere wine eel of ile 
—— rar r 


: ant 
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| of choſe objects is capable of being fete with, 
A ur! parts open and diſplay geatle degrees, we we 
ile from the | gratifications of ſenſe, 3 thoſe of 
1 the mind. tn the fcale of pleaſure the lowelt are fen- 
4 foal ddights, Mel * 3 
8 * rtraitures of a lively imagination; 
8 * io the ſablimer pleaſures of 2 
+» | "which 9 the cauſes and deligns, the frame, con- 


edlen, and meu e e fills the mind 


, be- 
f to ves, in forwarding 
nition of nature, ** "why * tr. of our minds, 
2 epatation of each faculty for the enjoyment 
2 
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with., the contemplation of intellectual. beauty, oder, 
e eee ene 
- Hence I regard our public ſchaols and univerſities, 


- not only as nurſeries of men for the ſervice of the church 


and ſtate, but alſo as places deſigned to teach mankind 
the molt refined luxury, to raiſe. the mind to its due 

rfection, and give it a taſte for. thoſe entertaiaments 
which afford the higheſt tranſport, without the groſsneſs 
or remorſe that attend vulgar enjoyments. 


In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſweets of 3 


+ M 


| inde, and yet "converſe with. the. greateſt genii that 


have appeared in every age, wander through the de- 
ligheful mazes of every art and ſcience; and as they 
gradually enlarge your ſphere of knowledge, at once 
rejoice i their preſent ** * and are animated by 
the boundleſs proſpe ct of future diſcoveries... There a 
penerous emulation, a noble thirſt of ſame, a love of 
ruth; and honourable, rega da, reign in minds as yet 
urifainted fromthe World. There the ſtock of learn- 


Fo * 


ing tranſmitted down from. the. ancients, is preſerved, 


and receives a daily increaſe; and it is zhence.propagat- 
ed by men, Who "having finiſhed; their ſtudies, go into 
the world, and ſpread that genera] knowledge a 

taſfe'throoghout the land, which, is Ic diſtant from the 
barbariſm'vf irs ancient inhabitants, or the fiexce genius 


C of it invaders. And as it is evide N our literature 


is d Wag to the ſchools and univerlities, fo it cannot be 
denied that e e our zeligion. mbar 

lt was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious con- 
fiderations, that princes, as well as priyate periegs, have 
erected colleges, ang aligned liberal endowments to 


44 


ſtudents and profeffors, Upon the. ſame account they 


meet with ericouragement and protection from all Chri- 


* 


{tian (fares, as being eſteemed. a neceſſary means to 


— 


Have the facred oratles 40d, prj 


dt ood, And it is well known, 
that after à long night of ignorance and ſuperſtition, the 
reformation of the church and that of learning began 
"together, and made : tac lat- 
tei having been the effe& of the former, which of courſe 
engaged men in the fag of che Kabel Languages, agd 
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nowledge and good 
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and that religious ſocieties ſhould peculiarly 


| revenues to be withdriwn; which their wier 
dad appoibted to the füppott and encouragement of 
teachers} in 2 little time the Shifter wbold' be as intef- 
%gible as the Greek Teſtament; and we, who“ Haft 
that ſpirit and curiofity which dating uiſned the unctent - 
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'Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of theſe fats, he 


may be co: vinced from the nianifelt reaſon of the thing, 
Is it not plaĩm that our - kill i in 3 is owing to the 


— in the pinfol Fark of cheſs dead la — 
loy · 
ed in acquifing that fort of knowledge, and eeaching it 


to others? 
And it is more ** ordbable; that, in caſe our free 
- thinkers could once atchieve their glorious deſign of flak- 


ing the credit of the. Chriſtian religion, and coping, th 


refarbd 


Gtecians, would by degrees W into the fame ſtate 


of barbariſm which overſpread the northein nations be- 


fore they were enlightened by Chrittiaait x. 


Which appeat in their writing, may; Julpact chat the 


Fot my part, I rather conceive them 
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N. h Hom. II. 17. v. 643. 
| en © father 4 bear my humble pray's : 
= Diel ibis cloud, the light of beav'n reflore ; 
Eve me io ſor, and Ajax au no more: 
bl . if Greece mut perilh, we thy will d; 
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r behalf. a reparation for offended innocence, This 
n language, when f poken of this perſon: : he 
1 to have me unſay what he makes me to have ſaid 
before. 1 declare then it was a falſe report which was 


ſpread concerning me and a lady, ſometimes reputed 


the author of the Examiner; and 1 can now make her 
- no” reparation, 'but'in begging her pardon that 1 never 
lay with her. 

I ſpeak all this only in regard to the Examiner's of- 
ſended innocence, and will make nv reply as to what 
relates merely to myſelf, 1 have ſaid before, he is 
welcome from beficeforward to treat me as he ple lſes. 


front of to morrow's paper,” ſpeakt an m As on Wis 
"occaſion. It is a ſpeech put in the mouth of Ajax, whD⁰ 


Foy "bir in the dark © he cries dut to Jopiter,”: # Give 


0 


but” day- j light; ber me dur fee! my toe,” dd et 
tim'deltroy me, if he ein:: ar n 


2 Für when Wrepents bis ſtory of the general for 4 


FEnror hear him with ſo much patiende. He may in- 
ſinuate hat he pleaſes to the miniſtry of me; but f am 


ſure I could not, if 1 would, e Garin them 


"more injury, than be does by hib ill- placed, i gno tant, 
-yauſeous Battery One of them; Whoſe talent is addreſs 
hd Lill in the World, be calls Cato; another, Whoſe. 
ps e is conyerſation-wit, and a «teſte'of pleaſures, is 
alſo Cato... Can any thing ia nature be more out of 
rater, or more expoſe thoſe w hom be would recom- 
bend to the tallery ot bis adverſaries, man comparing 
mheſe to Cato ? But endemed of weir eminence are to 


ide treated with re and 'not 70 ſutler, becauſe a. 


e t has a pplauded hug in a Wrong place. 
much a8 be Tays; 1 am in'Yehauce vn aboſe i in 


be” power. *x will lay befote them one · pbiut that 


= KT to en more bonout chan any one vireumitance 


hike #&miniftrinive 5 nch is; to ſnew/ their 
* em of the Examiner vous üpplabie de che- 


delzes zug li Eentions ealhmgy of Wei predegeſibrs; Till. 


they: do themiclves that jule: men ot tenſe will be- 
s hieße they are pleated} with the adulation ata ploſtitute, 
— | heaps. cg Ao arty © ivjucicious, ä tor which. 
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e moſt banbls ſervant, 


To . 118 e 7 


F 


ſal. 3 
have already read it, bo em it to one 


of your friends who. have not. + think you cannot re- 

. commend- it better, than in inſerting, by way of fpeci- 

men, thoſe; Which I point to you as follows. 
That l hate in this Rate I am now in, a ſoul as 


5 8 1 


2 — tt E 
8 
8 or evil 
7 pk | 1 alter len « and 
+ « 4:0 Goes Lhove fork 6 fant cagule of Juppinets or 
mien oe 1 oe wi fa follows; that: it were fottiſh and 
” mis ay we hex bomke: 
3 e my ſoul is 2 E Ae ef 
ble, I muſt needs be 
11 formne, may give the 3 thiok me wh 
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To NasTon. 838 Efgs .avenger- of Abe, 


The humble — of Suſan How:d'ye: call moft bums 
_ bly cheweth, 


LA | HAT x our petitioner is mentioned, at all viſit its, 
With! 4 account of facts done by her, of ſpeech 
(be has made, and of | journeys, ſhe has taken; to all 
| Irie circumſtances your petitioner is wholly. a ſtranger: | 
Thas i every family in Great Britain, aſles and cups 
oken, and utenſils diſplaced, and, all theſe, faults 


as applied to counſel, upon thele, 8 
| 91 etitioner ee that ber t Ca e is the . 
Joha-a- Styl les, and HE 3 y abuſed oo! 5 


ki 'of form. Tour pcetitio 
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75 Gl 
A that, io, behalf of berſell 15 others defam- 
under. the term of Mr or Mrs How-d'ye-call, you 
15 4 175 them the following cone ons: 


That 50 ch ſhall. ke place where, 


not an 1 unity of defending himſel : That 25 | 


1 of A certain pet ſon, means no rag * a 


2 How d'ye-calls, Som peo 
STR ok are . bv e a- * — 


2 ſent A in n 


iſeneſs to offend Ly er beßt ch. 
eupoſes himſcIf to tnat ec examination : 


com 
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names her name: That Exaſperated — Falſe fair, 
:a0d tlie like, ihn, from the id Whitſud Novday, fg. 

* do More this Cloe, Corinna; on Mi How d'y 

: ar your” petitioner being 1 an old maid; may 45 
Ded in unrfttage 10 Jehm à Nöbes, or, ig eaſe of bis 
Pome opbn celibacy,-to®Tom!' 2 
Hoo 7 petitivncy e — 2:75 
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55 — - youu of 4 py 


good of ſotieryy) and profeſſed that you ſhould promote 


anding between tbem. 


a. under | 
That your petitioner is skilful in the art and myſtery 


pf writing verſes or diſtichs. 


That your petitioner” does not write for vain-glo 
bar for the uſe of fociety, _ gorys 
laſs, the more dus 


That, like the art of pain ging on 
table work of writing upon 2 is almoſt loft. . 
That your petitioner is retained as poet to the i iron- 


| mongers company. 


* Your petitioner therefore 1 defires you would 
neoteR him in the ſole making of poſies for kniyes, and 
all manner of learning to be wrought on iron. And 


your Fr ſhall for ever pray. 
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| Pd every body has been 98 on writing KY 


the ſubject of Cato, ever ſince the world was ob- 
liged with — tragedy, there has not, methinks, been 


; 9 examination of it, which ſufficiently ſhows the skill 


the author merely as a poet. There are peculiar 
readers 1 &d 

how to admire. Foe. ce am charmed wi 
his artificial epa well. adapted fimilies, 
ich it is more difficult to ſuc 
- for on ſublime « occalions it requires at once the 
oſt f rength of che imagination, and the ſevereſt cor- 
f'the judgment. Thus Syphax, when he is 


| n to hiraſel# the ſadden and unexpected deſtruc- 


tion which is to befal the man he hates % eu by 
ſelf i” am image whe none put a 9 9 could 
1 lively fenſe of; but yer if if the author had ranged | 94 
All the objets upon the face' of the che 
have found a” reprefentarion of a diſaſt 
75842 and {6 dreadful as this: | 


80 where 3 Namidian waſtes extend; 1 * 
Sudden th' imp tuous hurricanes deſcend,. 
* Wheel through the air, ia cirehng eddies . 
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80 Pluto, fave 4 proſeryine, 1 
Js belle o oheed maid : 
: 4 © There grimiy ſmil'd, pleas'd with: the beauteous 


* old Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no more with the 
:  fquabbles of old lovers: tell them from me, now they 
=> are paſt the ſios of the fleſh,” they a . 
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far diltant- from my own. home, to hear 2 ies, 


boſe. manner I admire, read the liturgy. 1 per- 
ſuaded de votion is the greateſt pleaſure ot his Gout; and 
there is none hears him read without the utmolt 1 reve; 


rence. I have ſeen the young people who have been in- 


- terchanging//glances of paſhon, to each other's perſon, 


checked into an attention to the ſervice, at the interrup- 
tion hich the authority of his voice has given them. 
But the other morning I happened to rife earlier than or- 


+ dinary; and thought I could not paſs my time better, 


than to go, upon the ad monition of the morning · bell, 


w the church prayers at ſix of the clock. I was there 


the, firſt of any in the congregation; and had the op- 


portunity, however I made uſe of it, to lool back on 


all my life, and contemplate the bleſſiag and ad 


1 of ſuch ſtated early hours, ſor offering ourſelves: to out 


= Creators; and prepoſſeſs ourſelves with the love of him, 


and the hopes we have from him, againſt - the-ſnares.of 
buſineſs and pleaſure in the enſuing day. But whether 


it be that people think fit to indulge their own eaſe in 


ſome ſectet, pleaſing fault, or whatever it was, there 


Vs node at the confeſſion but a ſet of poor ſcrubs of 


- ug, Who could ſin only in; our wills, whole, 


cquld be no temptation to one another, and might have, 
Without interruption from any body elſe, humble, low- 
1y hearte,-in frightful Io. Ks dirty dreſſes, at our 


leiſure, When we, poor ſouls, had preſented. ourſelves 


with 2 contrition ſuitable to our worthleſſneſs, ſome 


1 


pietty young ladies, in mobs, popped in here and there 


> * e church, clattering the pew- doors after. thenĩ; 


and ſquatting into a whiſper behind their fans. Among 
others, one of lady Lizard's daughters, and her hope- 
maid, made their entrance. The young lady did 
not — —.— form behind n an; While the 


other —. — — 1 Ew at a-diſtance very well 


2 dteſſed; his air and habit a little military, but in the 


pertneſo, not the true poſſeſſion of the martial charae- 
ter. This jackanapes was fixed at the end of a pew 
with the utmoſt im pudence, declaring, by a fixed eye 
on that ſeat where our beauty was placed, the object of 


his devotion, -- This obſcene tight gave TE ag 
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nation ĩmaginable; and I could attend to nothing but 
_ the reflection, that the greatelt affronts imaginable are 
ſuch as no one can take notice of. Beſore I was out of 
ſuch vexatious inadvertencies to the buſineſs of the place, 
there was a great deal-of good company now come in, 
There was a good number of very janty flatterns, who 
gave us to underſtand, that it is neither dreſs nor art to 
which they were beholden for the town's admiration. 
Beſides theſe, there were alſo by this time arrived two 
or three ſets of whiſperers, who carry on molt of their 
— by what they entertain one another with in 
that place; and we were now altogether very good 
company. There wers indeed a few, in whoſe looks 
there appeared we ry Joy _ pladneſs upon the 
. had gone to fleep with 
expectation of it the ſake of theſe it is worth 
while that the church keeps up ſuch early mattius through · 
out the cities of London and Weſtminſter: but the ge- 
nerality of thoſe uho obſerve that hour, perform it 
with ſo.taſteleſs:a behaviour, that it appears a task, ra- 
ther than a voluntary act; but of all the world, — 
familiar ducks, who are, as it were, at home at the 
church, and by frequently meeting there, throw the 
time of prayer very negligently into their Common life, 
and make their coming together in that place as ordina- 
ry as any other action; and do not turn-their conver ſa- 
tion upon any improvements ſuitable to the true deſign 
of that houſe, — on trifles below even their worldty 
concerns and characters. Theſe are file groups of ac- 
; eau diſperſed in all paris of the tom, Who are, 
Colooth. the only people of unſpotted characters, and ; 
throw all the ſpots that ſtick on thoſe of other people. | 


Nalice is the ordinary vice of thoſe ho hve in the mode 

ot religion, without the ſpirit of it. The pleaſurable 

world are hurried by their paſſions above the conſidera- | 

er eee ee uit of ir- | 

_— joyments: while thefe who forbear the gra ?-? f 
tions of 0 fieth and blood, without: having won over 

the ſpirit, to the intereſts of virtue, are implacable in 

defamations on the errors of ſuch who oſſend without 

reſpe&to'fame, But the conſideration of perſons whom 

one cannot * when one fees ** 
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that place, has drawn me out of my intended tale; 
which was, to bewail that people do not know the pheas 
fare of early hours, and of dedicating their firſt mo- 


ments of the day, with] joy and ſi ingleneis of heart, to 


their Creator. Experience would convince us, that the 
earlier we left our beds, the ſeldomer e we be con- 
gned ta them. 50 

One great good which my ift accrue from ** 


were it become a fathion,. would be, that it is poſlible 


aur chief divines would condeſcend to pray themſelves, 
or at leaſt choſe. whom they ſubſtitute would be better 
ſupplied. than to be forced to appear at thoſe oraiſons 
in a garb and attire which makes ther appear mortified 

with worldly want, and not abſtracted from the world 
by the comempt of it. How is it poſfiole for a gentle- 
man under the income of fifty pounds a year, to be at- 
tentive to ſahlime things? He muſt riſe and dreſs like 
a-labourer for a lordid hire, inſtead of approaching his 


place of ſervice with the utmolt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, 


that now he is going to be mouth of a crowd of people, 
who. ave laid aſide all the diſtinctions of this contem- 
being, to beſeech a protection under its manifold 


pains and diſadvantages, or a releaſe from it, by bie fa- 


vour who fent. them into it. lie would, with decent 
ſuperiority, Iook upon himſelf as orator before the throne 
of grace, for a crowd, wha hang upon his words, while 
he asks for them all that is neceſſary in a traaſitory life, 


from the aſſurance that a good behaviour for a few mo · 


Age in it, will purchaſe ies joy and happy: mr 
. 

e who can plage hiafall in | this view, who, ND, 
10¹ pinched with want, is is diſtracted with care from che 
ar of i it 2. No, a man, io the leaſt degree below the 
fr irit of a faint ora Martyr, will lol, huddle over his 
uty, look confuſed, or aſſume a reſolution in his beha - 
viour. which will de quite as ungraceful, except he is ſup- 
ported above the neceſſities of life. ö 
Fower and commaadment to his miniſter, to decks | 
* and pronounce to his people,?..is mentioned with a vtry 
unguarded air, when the ſpeaker is kg wn in his own pri- 
rats. .Goqdirion to be almaik an abjet- of their pity and 
charuꝝ. This at Wo 7 many others here 
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looſely ſuggeſted, are the occaſion that one knows not 
how to recommend to ſuch as have not already a fixed 
ſenſe of devotion, the pleaſure of paſſing the earlieſt 
hours of the day in a public congregation. + Bur were 
this morning · ſolemnity as much in vogue, even as it is 
now at more advanced hours of the day, it would ne- 
ceſſarily have fo good an effect upon us, as to make us 
more diſengaged and ehearſul in converſation, and leſs 


quite another place than it is now the reſt of the day; 
and every face would have an alacrity in it, which can 
be borrowed from no other reſlections, but thoſe which 
give us ihe ſſured . of nee ; 


. 


N o 6s. e Wedneſday, May. 73 


Sept tribur lectit videar cenare quaternos: 
'F quibus unus avet quavir aſpergers cunctos, 


Hor. Sat. 4. I. Fe v. 86. 


1 Set . at e one n the reſt | 
| | Takes all the talk, and breaks a ſeurvy 2 
i On all, except the maſter of the fp 
3 | me ny on . | 
"HE following merk is far of i Hilal, had, in 
a fabulous manner, ſets forth a connection be- 
| tween things, and an alliance between perſons, that are 
: | very diſtant and remote to common eyes. I think [ 
| _ know the hand to be that of a very ingenious man, and 
rr therefore pee it the reader rn farther preface. 
| 
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1 ere is a ſet of mankind, who are wholly Ger- 


ed in che U-natored-office' of gathering up a col- 
— of ſtories that leſſen the reputation of others, and 
- ſpreading them abroad with a certain air of ſatis faction. 
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artful and infincere in buſineſs. + The world would be 
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delire of being ioformed concerning thoſe we live with, 
or 2 williogneſs. to profit by reflection upon the actions 
of others, may fometimes afford an excuſe, or ſome- 
times a defence, for inquifitivenefs : but certainly it is, 


| heyond all excuſe, a tranſgreſſion ag hamanlty, to 


3.5 % 


ſible in ſuch appearances as were agreeable to each of 
That part of the country where I kappened to light, 
was the moſt noiſy that I had ever known. © The winds 
whilfled, the leaves ruſtled, the brooks rumbled, the 


birds chattered, the tongues of men were heard, and 
ide echo mingled ſomething of every ſound in its repeti- 
tion, ſo that there was a lt ange conſuſion and uproar of 


founds about me. At length, as the noiſe ſtill increaſed, 
I could diſcern a man babited like a herald,. and, as 1 
afterwards underſtood, called Novelty, that came for- 
ward, proclaiming. ſolemn day to be kept at the houſe of 
Common Fame, Immediately behind him advanced three 
nymphs, who had moaltrous appearances, The hrt of 
Licle, was Curiolity, habited like à yurgio, and having an 
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Hundred ears upon her head to ſerve. is her inquiries; 
Ide ſecond of theſe was Talkativeneſs, a little better 
grown; ſhe ſeemed to be like a young wife, and had 
an hundred tongues to ſpread her ſtories. The third 
was Cenſorionſneſs, habited like a widow, and ſurround- 
ed with an hundred ſquinting eyes of a malignant influ- 
.ence, which ſo obliquely darted on all around, that it 
was impoſlible to ſay which of them had brought in the 
information ſhe boaſted of, Theſe, as T was informed, 
had been very inſtrumental in preſerving and rearing 
Common Fame, when upon her birth-day ſhe was ſhuf- 
fled into a. erowd; to eſcape the ſearch which Truth 
might have made after her and her parents. Curioſity 
found Her there, Talk ativeneſs conveyed her away, and 
Cenſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed her up, that in a ſhort time ſhe 
grew to a prodigious ſize, and obtained an empire over 
* ; Wherefore the Power, in gratitude for 
theſe ſervices, has fince adyanced them to her higheſt 
employ ments. The next who came forward in the 
proceſſion, was a light damſel, called Credulity, who 
carned behind them the lamp, the filver veſſel with a 
ſpout, and other inſtruments proper for this ſolemn oc- 
caſion. She had formerly ſeen theſe. three together; 
and con j cturing, from the rumber of their ears, tongues, 
and eyes, that they might be the proper genn of At- 
tention, Familiar Converſe, and Ocular Demonſtration, 
ſhe from that time gave herſelf up to attend them. 
The laſt who followed, were ſome who had cloſely 
muffled themſelves in upper garments, ſo that I could 
not diſcern who they were; But jult as the foremoſt of 
them was come up, I am glad, ſays ſhe, calling me 
by niy name, to meet you at this time. Stay cloſe 
by me, arid take a ſtrict obſervation of all that paſſes.” 
Her voice was ſweet and commanding :-I tliought I had 
' ſomewhere heard it; and from her, as I went along, 
I learned the meaning of every thing-which offered. 
Me now marched forward through the rookery of 
rumours, which flew thick and with a terrible din all 
around us At length we arrived at the houſe of Com- 
mon Fame, where a hecatomb of reputations was that 
day to fall for her pleaſure. The houſe ſtood upon an 


1 


eminence, baving a thouſand paſſages to it, and a hon - 
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fand whiſpering holes for the conveyance of ſound. The 


hall we entered, was formed with the art of a muſic. 
chamber for the improvement of noiſes. Reſt and ft- 


| Fnce are baniſhed the place. Stories of different na- 


tares wander in light flocks all about; ſometimes truths 
and lyes, or ſometimes lyes themſelves claſhing againſt 
one another. In the middle ſtood a table painted after 
the manner of the remoteſt Afiatic countries, upon which 


the iamp,' the filver veſſel, and cups of a'white earth, 


were planted in order. Then dried herbs were brought, 
collected for the folemnity in mooa · ſhine ; and water 
being put to them, there was a greeniſh liquor made; 
to which they added the flower of milk, and an extrac- 


tion from the canes of America, for performing a liba- 
tion to the infernal powers of miſchief, After this, Cu- 


rioſity, "retiring to a withdrawing-· room, brouglit forth 


the victims, being to appearance à ſet of ſmall. waxen. 


images,” which ſhe laid upon the table one after ano- 
ther. Immediately then Talkativeneſs gave each of 
them the name of ſome one, whom for the time they: 
were to tepreſent; and Cenſoriouſneſs ſtuck them all a- 
bout with black pins, ſtil] pronouncing, at every one 
ſne ſtuck, ſomething to the prejadice of the perſon re- 


preſented. No ſooner were theſe rites performed, and 


incan tations uttered, but the ſound of a ſpeaking trum 
pet was heard in the air by which they knew the deity 
of the plaee was propitiated and aſſiſting. Upon this 
the sky grew darker, a ſtorm aroſe, and murmurs, ſighs, 
groans, eries, and the words of grief or reſentment, 


were heard within it. Thus the three ſorcereſſes dil- 
covered, that they waoſe, names they had given to the 


images were already affected with what was done to 
them ĩn effigy. The knowledge of this was received 


with the joudeſt laughter, and in many congratulatory 
words they applauded one another's wit and power. 


As matters were at this high point of: diſorder, the 
mufffed lady, whom I attended on, being no longer 
able to endure ſuch barbarous proceedings, threw off her 


opper garment of reſerve, and appeared to be Truth. As 
ſoon as ſhe had confeſſed herfſelt preſent, the ſpeaking - 
trumpet ceaſed to ſound, the sky oleared up, the ſtorm 
abated, the noiſes which were heard ia it ended, the 
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laughter of the company was over, and a ſerene light, 
till then unknown to the place, diffuſed around it. At 
this the detected ſorcereſſes endeavoured to eſcape in a 


aut the eyes of Cenſoriouſaeſs with a flaſh, of her light. 
iu reſpe& of Credality I had indeed ſome little pity ; 


laſhes, two phantoms who had dogged the proceſhon in 
diſguiſe, - and waited till they had an authority from 
Pruth to lay hands upon them. Immediately. then ſhe 
ordered Curioſity and Talkativeneſs to be fettered to- 
gether, that the one ſhould never ſuffer the other to reſt, 
nor the other ever let her remain un covered. Light 
Credulity {be linked to Shame at the tormentor's own. 
requeſt, who was pleaſed to be thus ſecure that her pri · 
 foner could not eſcape; and this was done partly for 
her puniſi ment, and partly for her amendment. Cen- 
ſoriouſneſs was alſo ia like manner begged by Trouble. 
and had her aſſigned for an eternal companion. After 
they were thus chained with one another, by the judge's 
order, ſhe Grove them from the preſence, to wander for 
ever through the world, with Novelty ſtalking beſore 
- The cauſe being now over, ſhe retreated from fight 
within the ſplendor of ber own glory; which leaving the 
bouſe it had brightenęd, the ſounds that were proper to 
the place began to be as loud and confuled as when we 
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entered; and there being no longer a clear diſtinguiſn · 

eld appearance of any objects repreſented to me, I te- 
turned from the excurſion I had made in fancy. | 
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Blub net to patronize the muſe' r. Hill. 
I. has been remarked, by curious obſervers, that po- 
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ets are generally long - lived, and run beyond: the u- 
age of man; if not cut off by ſonte accident or 
enteſs, as Anacreon, in the midſf of a very merry old 
age, was ehoked with a grape ſtone.” The ſame redun · 
dancy of ſpirits that produces the poetical flame, keeps 
up the vital warmth, and adminiſters uncommon fewel 
to Rfe . I queſtion not bat ſeveral inflances will occur to 
by to wer ke memory, from Homer down to Mr Dryden. | 
1 thalf only take notice of two ha have excelled in ly- 
| _ries5* the one am ancient, and the other a modern. The 
_ Grſt'gained an immortal reputation, by celebrating feve- 
ral jockeys in the Olympic games; the laſt has ſigna- 
lized himfelf on the ſame occaſion, by rhe ode that be- 
gins with;,—* To horſe, brave boys; to Penny 7 1 hon 
e 


ken, our Britiſh. ſwan will ſing to the laſt. The belt 
_ Judges who have peruſed his laſt ſong on the Moderate 
man, do not diſcover any decay in his parts, but think 
it deſerves a place among the fineſt of thoſe works with + 
which he obliged the world in his more early years. 
I am led into this ſübject by a viſit I lately receiv- 
ed from my good old friend and cotemporary. As 


Fd 
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we both flouriſhed together in Charles 11's 

we diverted — 4 — ee x whom of ren 
particulars that paſſed in the world before the g 

part of my readers were born ; and could not br fe 
to thiek we were 

venerable old gentlemen. Tom ave to me, that 2 


ter having wristen more odes than Horace, . yu? about 


four times as many comedies as Teretice, he was redu- 
.ced to great difficulties by the importunities af. a ſet of 
men who, of late years, had furniſhed him with the ac- 
commodations of life, and would not, as we ſay, be paid 


Vith a ſong. In order to extricate my old friend, I im- 


55 for the three directors of the play chouſe; 
elired. them, + they See eir turn do a 
good office for a * 0, id Sha — N 
3 bled their mouths, . I. mean . cola aſantry and 
Popular conceuts, Te xery . ggneroully.hſiened, 50 my 
ropolal ; ang agreed 0 The Blotting pen Fe (a xe» 
ry taking. play of my 1 ee e race 
3th 9 BE : 663 month, the author 

| A tage! N 102 ws wall 

a frer hariag engaged the players. ip his 


5 is wag 54 ky get the Wade e intg it.. 1 mult 


fare heartily recammend t9,all the ebnete 
e the caſe of my old friend, who Has ohen 
ads; Te ed ae dmoihers merry, and whoſe ſonnets have 
allcep many 1 Feel wen when ſhe lay 


1 we - Me A on my 2 ms to be at 


che houſe;jn. one of the. front hoxes ; and; deſign, if 1 


25 town, to lead fer. i in myſelf at the head of ber 
vohters... The gentleman, ! am (peaking ,of has laid 
obligations on many of his countrymen, -that L hope 
= will think this but a juſt SE240; £0. the ans ſrice 
'a yeteran paet, F 

I myſelf remember King Charles 1; leaning. on Tom 
d'Urfey's Gonlger more than once, and humming, over 
a ſong with It as certain, that monarch. was not a 
little up e by Joy to Great Cæſar, which gave the 
Whigs ſuch. a. 

that whole reign. My. friend afterwards attacked po- 
pery wich the ſame ſucce 


blaw, as they were not able to recover 


ks, having expoled Bellarmine 
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and Porto -Carero more than once in ſhort ſatyrical 
compoſitions, which have been in every body's meuth. 
He has made uſe of italian tunes and fonatas for promot- 
ing the Proteſtant intereſt, and turned a conſiderable part 
of the Pope's muſic againſt himſelf, In ſhort, be has 
obliged the court with political ſonnets, the country with 
dialogues and paſtorals, the city with deſcriptions. of a 
Lord Mayor's feat ; not to mention his little ode upon 
Stobl-Ball, with many other of the like gature. 
Should the very individuals he has celebrated make 
their appearance together, they would be fufficient to 
fill the 'play-houſe. Pretty Peg of Windſor, Gilian of 
Croydon, with Dolly and Molly and Tammy and Jahn- 
ny, with many others to be met with in the muſical miſ- 
cellanies,  intitled, Pills to purge melancholy, would 
make a good benefit-night. 1 
As my friend, after the manner of the old lyrics, ac- 
companies his works with his dyn voice, he has been 
the delight of the moſt polite companies. and converſati- 
ons, from the beginning of King Charles Il's reign to 
our preſent times. Many an honeſt gentleman has got 
a reputation in his country, by pretending to have been 
| (pagan with Tom d'Urfey. 5 | 
Imight 


Imi ere mention ſeveral other merits in my friend, 
as his enriching our language with a multitude of rhimes, 
and bringing words together, that, without his good of- 
fices, would never have been acquainted with one ano- 
ther, ſo long as it had been a tongue, But I muſt not 
 enhit; that my old friend angles for a trout the beſt of 

any man in England. May flies come in late this ſeaſon, 
or I myſelf ſhould, before now, have had a trout of his 


hooking. | G 1 | | 
After what I have faid, and much more that I might 
: ſay; on this fubject, I queſtion not but the world will 
think,..that my old friend ought not to pals the remain» 
der of his life in a cage like a ſinging · bird, but enjoy all 
that Pindatic liberty which is ſuitable to a man of his 
Benius. He has made the world merry, and 1 hope 
mdey will make him eaſy fo long as he ſtays among us. 
This 1 will take upon me to ſay, they cannot do a kind - 
neſt to a mote diverting companion, or a more chearful, 
honeſt; and good · natured man. F 
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1 my friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, with my an- 
Toe, may be worth the peruſal of young men of e- 
fates, and young women withont fortunes. It ĩs abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that in our firſt vigorous years we lay 
— ſome law to ourſelves for the condi of future 
life, which may at” leaſt prevent eſſential misfortunes, 
The cutting cares which attend fuch anafſeRtion as that 
againſt which 1 forewarn my friend Sir Harry, are very 
well known to all who are called: the men *pleafure; ; 
but when they have oppoſed their ſatisſactions to their 


anxieties in an impartial examination, they will find their 
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1 Believe you are very much ſurpriſed, 3 ſe . 


veral letters I have written to you. ſince the receipt 
of that wherein yon recommend a young lady for a wife 
to your humble ſervant, I have not made the leaſt men · 
tion of that matter. It happens at this time, that I am not 


| much inclined to;marry: There are very many matches 


in our country, wherein, the parties live ſo inſipidly, or 


o vexatiouſly, that I, am, afraid to venture from their 
example. Beſides, to tell you the truth; go Ne ſtor. 


I am informed yout fine Yeung woman is ſoon to be diſ- 
poſed of elſewhere. As to the young ladies of my ac- 


quaintance in your great town, I do not know one 


whom. 1 could think of as a wife, ho is not either 
peſſeſſed with Towns * for ſome other. man, of 
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affefts pleaſures and entertainments, which ſhe prefers 


to the converſation of any man living. Women of this 


kind are the moſt frequent met with of any fort what- 
ſoever z I mean they are the moſt frequent among people 
of condition; that is to ſay, ſuch are eaſily to be had 


as would fit at the head of your eſtate and table, lie in 


by you for the ſake of receiving viſits ia pomp at the 


end of the month, and enjoy the like gratifications from 


the ſupport of your fortune; but you yourſelf would 
Ggnify:no-more to one of them, than a name ia truſt in 
a ſettlement which-conveys land and goods, but has no 


night for-its-own-uſe.. A woman of this turn can no 


more make a wife, than an ambitions: man can be a 


friend. They both ſacrifice all the true taſtes of being, 


and motives of life, for the oſtentation, the noiſe, and 


- the appearance of it. Their hearts are turned to un- 


natural objects; and as the men of deſign can carry 
them on with an excluſion of their daily companions, 


ſao women of this kind: of gaiety can live at bed and 


board with a man, without any affection to his per- 


| ſon... As to any woman that you examine hereafter 
ſor my ſake; if you can poſſibly, find a means to con · 


verſe; with her at ſome country - ſeat. If ſhe has no re- 
liſh for rural views, but is unde lighted with ſtreams, 
fields, and groves, I deſire to hear no more of her: 
ſhe has departed from nature, and is irrecoverably en · 

1 have ever been curious to obſerve the arrogance of 


2:town-lady, when ſhe firſt comes down to her hus- 


band's ſeat, and, beholding ber country · neighbours, 


Wants ſomebody to laugh with her at the frightful things, 


to whom ſhe herſelf is equally ridiculous. The preti 


| | pitty-pat ſtep, the playing head, and the fall back $4 


the curteſy, ſhe does nat imagine, make her as uncon=-. 
verſable, and inacceſſible do our plain people, as the loud 


voice, and ungainly ſtride, render one of our huatreſſes 


to her. Ia a word, dear Neſtor, I beg you to ſuſpend all 


from, a Sg 1 Ks: . wet; 
WD moſt obliged, and 
Mut bumble ſervant, 
s 5 FTP SF 3:4 {> 4 0 15 + -# Hazry Liz Ax. 
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A certain looſe turn in this letter; mixed indeed with 


' ſome real | exceptions to the too frequent ſilly choice 


made by country gentlemen, has given we no ſmall an- 
xiety; and I have ſent Sir Harry an account of my ſuſ- 
picioas, as follows. | 

; To Sir Harry LIZZAA p. 
SIR, | | 


Four letter 1 have read over two or three times; 


and muſt be Yo free with you, as to tell you, it 


has in it ſomething which betrays you have loſt that ſim- 


plicity of heart with relation to love, which I'promiſed 
myſelf would crown your days with happineſs and ho- 
nour. The alteration of your mind towards marriage, 
is not repreſented as flowing from diſcretion and wari- 
neſs in the choice, but a difinclination to that ſtate in 
general. You ſeem ſecretly to propoſe to yourſelf, (for 
| will think no otherwiſe of a man of your age and tem- 
pet), all its ſatis factĩons out of it, and to avoid the care 
and inconveniencies that attend thoſe who enter into it. 
I will not urge at this time the greateſt eonſideration of 
all, to wit, regard of innocence ; but having, I think, 
in my eye, what you aim at, I muſt, as 1 am your 
friend, acquaint you, that you are going into a wilder- 
neſs of cares and diſtractions, from which you will ne · 


ver be able to extricate yourſelf, while the compunc- 
tions of honour and pity are yet alive in you. 


Without na ming names, I have long ſuſpected your 
deſigns upon a young gentlewoman in your neighbour - 
hood: but give me leave to tell you, with all the ear- 


neſtneſs of a faithful friend, that to enter into a crimi- 


val commeree with a woman of merit, whom you find 


. Innocent, is, of all the ſollies in this life, the moſt fruit - 
ful of ſorrow. Fou muſt make your approaches to her 


with the benevolence and — of a good angel, in 
| | ation and ſhame, which is 
the work of a demon. Phe: faſhion of the world, the 


. warrith of youth, and the affluence of fortune, may, 


me ia this talk like a poor 


perhaps, make you look upon n 
2 is paſt thoſe ardencies in 


well-meanigg old man, 


- which you at preſent triumph, But believe me, Sir, if 
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you ſucceed in what | fear you deſign, you'll find the 
facrifice of beauty and innocence lo ſtrong an obligation 
vpon you, that your whole life will paſs away in the 
worſt condition imaginable, that of doubt and iri eſolu- 
tion. You will ever be deſigning to leave her, and ne- 
ver do it; or elfe leave her for another, with a conſtant 
longing after her He is a very unhappy man, who does 
dot reſerve the molt pure and kind affections of his heart 
for his marriage bed. He will otherwiſe be revnced to 
this melancholy circumſtance, that he gave his miſtreſs 
that kind of afeQion which was proper for his wite, and 
has not for his wife either that or the uſual inclination 
which men beſtow upon their miſtreſſes After ſuch an 


affair as this, you are a very lucky man if you find a 


1 marriage is only inſipid, and not actually mi- 
erable, A womas of as ancient a family as your own, 
may come into the houſe of the Lizards, mutmur in 
our-bed, growl at your table, rate your ſervants. and 
Uult yourſelf; while you bear all this, with this un- 


happy reflection at the bottom of your heart, This is 


all for the injured. —The heart is ungovernable enough, 


vithout being biaſſed by prepoſſeſhons : how emphati - 


cally unhappy therefore is he, who, beſides the natural 
vagrancy of affection, has 2 paſſion to one particular ob- 


ject, in which he ſees nothing bur what is lovely, ex- 


cept hat proceeds from his own guilt againſt it? 1 
ſpeak to you, my dear friend, as one who tegderly re- 
gards your welfare; and beg of you to avoid this great 
error, which has rendered ſo many agreeable men un · 
happy before you. When a man is engaged among the 
diſſolute, gay, and artſul of the fair iex, a knowledge 


of their manners and deſigns, their favours uncndeared 


by truth, their feigned ſorrows. and groſs flatteries, mult 
in time reſcue a reaſonable man from the inchantment : 
but in a caſe wherein you have none but yourſelf to ac- 


cuſe, you'll find the belt part of a generous mind torn 


away with her, whenever you take your leave of an in- 
jured, deſerving woman. Come to town, fly from Q- 


Iz 8 E | 7 5 Obedient humble fer vant,. 
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Jupiter eſi quodennque vider=——— Luean, 


Where: e er you turn your et, tis God you fees 


HAD this morning a very valuable and · k ind preſent 

ſeni me, of a tranſlated work of a moſt excellent fo- 
reign Writer, who makes a very. conſiderable figure in 
the learned and Chriſtian world, It is intitled, A de- 
© monitratiog. of the exiſtence, wiſdom, and omni 
* tence of God ;* drawn from the knowledge of nature, 
particularly of man, and fitted to the meaneft capacity; 
by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, author of Telemachus, 
and tranſlated from. the French by the ſame hand that 
engliſned that excellent piece. This great author, in 
the writings which he has before produced, has mani- 
feſted an heart full of virtuous ſentiments, great bene- 
volence to mankind, as well as a. fincere and fervent pi- 
ety towards his Creator. His talents and parts are a ve- 
ry -great good to the world; and it is a pleaſing thing 
to behold the, polite arts ſuhſervient to religion, and re- 
commending it from its natural beauty. Looking oder 
the letters of my correſpondents, I find one which ce - 
lebrates this treatiſe, and recommends it to my readers. 


— —_ 
- 


To the GUARD1AN, 
T Think i have ſomewhere read, in the writings of one 
whom 1 take to be a friend of your's, a ſaying 
which ſtruck me very much; and, as 1 remember, it 
was to this purpoſe : © The exiftence of a God is fo far 
+. from being a thing that wants to be proved, that I 
© think it the only thing of which we are certain. 
This is a fprightly- and juſt expreſſion, ' However, I 
dare ſay, you will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in 
mind of ſaying ſomething on the demonſtration of the 
| Biſhop of Cambray. A man of his talents views all 
things in a light different from that in which ordinary 
men ſee them; and the devout diſpoſition of his foul 
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turns all thoſe talents to the improvement of the plea- 
ſures of a good life. His ſtyle clothes philoſophy in a 
dreſs almoſt poetic ; and his readers enjoy in full per- 
ſection the advantage, while they are reading him, of 
being what he is. The pleaſing repreſentation of the 
animal powers in the beginning of his wor k, and his 
conſideration of the nature of man with the addition of 
reaſon, in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the 
mind a ſtrong ſatis faction ia itſelf, and gratitude towards 
him who. beſtowed that ſuperiority over the brute world. 
Theſe thoughts had ſuch an effect upon the author him- 
ſelf, that he has ended his diſcourſe with a prayer. 
This adoration has 2 ſublimity in it befitting his charac- 
ter, and the emotions of his heart flow from wiſdom 
and knowledge. I thought it would be proper for a 
Saturday's paper, and have tranſlated it, to make you 2 
preſent of it. I have not, as the tranſlator was oblig- 
ed to do, confined myſelf to an exact verſion from the 
original; but have endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of 
it, by taking the liberty to reader his thoughts in ſuch 
a way as I ſhould have uttered them if they had been 
my own. It has been obſerved, that the private letters 
of great men are the beſt pictures of their ſouls ; but 
certainly their private devotions would be ſlill more in- 
ſtructive, and I know not why they ſhould not be as 
curious and entertaining. oe . 
If you inſert this prayer, I know not but I may ſend . 
you, for another occaſion, one uſed by a very great 
wit of the laſt age, which has alluſions to the errors of 
a very wild life, and 1 believe you will thiok it written 
with an uncommon ſpirit, The perſon whom I mean 
was an excellent writer, and the publication of this 
prayer of his may be perhaps ſome kind of antidote a- 
gaialt the infection in his other writings, But this ſup + 
plication of the Biſhop has in it a more happy and un- 
troubled ſpirit; it is (if that is not ſaying ſomething too 
fond) the worſhip of an ang:] coacerned for thoſe who 
had fallen, but himſelf {till ia the (tate of glory and ia- 
nocence. The book ends with an act of devotion to 
this effect. 1 


* 


0 my God, if the greater number of mankind. do 
© Dot diicover thee in that glorious ſhow of nature 
B b 3 | 


— — — — — — 


* 


which thou haſt placed before our eyes, it is not be- 


cauſe thou art far from every one of us. Thou art 


6 
_ * preſent to us more than any object which we touch 
&3 


with our hands; but our ſenſes, and the paſſions 
which they produce in us, turn our attention from 


_ © thee. Thy light ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, but 


. * the eternal” fountain of ſight and beauty. who art 
the ancient of days, without beginning, and without 


thoſe can never fail to find thee, who ſeck tor thee 
© within themſelves. But, alas! the very gifts which 


* the darkneſs comprehends it not Thou, O Lord, 
© dolt every where diſplay thyſelf. Thou ſhineſt in alt 


* thy works, but art not regarded by heedſefs and un- 


thinking man; The whole creation talks aldud of 


* thee, and echoes. with the repetitions of thy ho 


game But ſueh is our mſenfibility, that we are deaf 
to the great and univerſal voice of nature. Thou art 

every where about us, and within us; but we wander 
ftom ourſelves, become ſtrangers to our own fouls, 


and do not apprehend thy preſence. O thou who art 
end; O chou who art the Ife-of all that truly live; 


* thou beſtoweſt upon ds, do ſo employ our thoughts, 


* that they hinder us from perceiving the hand which 


* "conveys them to us. We live by thee, and yet we 


© hve without thinking on thee. But, O Lord, what 
* 1s life in the ignorance of thee? A dead unactive 


piece of matter, a flower that withets, a river that 


© glides. away, a palace that haſtens to its ruin, a pic- 


1 * 
* 
«a =» „ @ 


ture made up of fading colours, a-mafs of fnhining 


ore, ſtrike our imaginations, and make us ſenſible of 
their exiſtence, We regard them as objects capable 
of giving us pleaſure, not conſidering that thou con- 


veyelt through them all the pleaſure which we ima- 
© pine they give us. Such vain empty objects that are 
* only the ſhadows of being, are proportioned to our 
flow and grovelling thoughts. That beauty which 
© thou haft poured out on thy creation, is as a veil 
* which hides thee from our eyet. As thou art a being 
too pure and exalted to paſs through our ſenſes, thou 
art not regarded by men, who have debaſed their na · 
ture, and have made themſelves like the beaſts that 
periſh. So infatuated are they, thit notwithſtand- 
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© ing they know what is wiſdom and virtue, which have 


* neither ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor- 
© figure, nor any other ſenſible quality; they can doubt 
© of thy exiſtence, becauſe thou art not apprehended 


© by the groſſer organs of ſenſe. Wretches that we 


” are! we conſider ſhadows as realities, and truth a8 a 
2 — * which is nothing, is all to — and 
that which is all, appears to us nothing. What 
e thee, e e ee To 
* and only thou, appeareſt in every thing. When 1. 
conſider thee, O Lord, I am ſwallowed up and loſt, 
in contemplation of tbee. Eyery thing. beſides thee,. 
even my own-exiftence; , vaniſhes and diſappears - in 
the contemplation of thee. 1 am loſt to myſelf, and 
* fall into- nothing, when think on thee. _ The man. 
who does not ſee thee, has beheld nothing; be w 0 
does not taſte thee, has a reliſh of nothing, His be- 
V iag is vain, and his life. but a dream. get up thyſelf, 
* O'Lord, fer up.thylalf, that vr may \behold thee... 
As wax cooſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoke is. 
* driven away; ſo let thine enemies vaniſh. out of thy, 
* Preſence, How unhappy is that foul, whoy. without 
_ © the ſenſe of thee, has no God, no hope, no comfort. 
to ſapport him ! But how happy: the mam who ſearch- 
es, lighs, and thirſts after thee ſ But he only is ful - 
* ly happy on whom thou lifteſt- up the light of thy; 
* counte.fagce, whoſe tears thou haſt wiped away, and 
who enjoys in thy loving · kindneſs the completion of. 
* all his deſires. How long, how long, O Lord, ſhall. 
I wait for that day, when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy pre - 
ſence, fulnefs of joy, and pleaſures. for evermore? 
O my God, in this pleaſing hope, my, bones rejoice, 
and cry out, Who is like unto thee !. My heart melts. . 
away, and my ſoul faints within me, when I look up : 
to thee, who art the God of my life, and my pottion 
to all eternity. 5 5 
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ſhocks and overwheims the imagination; it is too big 


for the graſp of a human intellect: eſtates, provinces, 
and kingdoms, 'vaniſh at its preſence. It were to be 
wiſhed a certain prince, who hath encouraged the ſtudy 
of it in his ſubjects, had been himſelf a proſicient in a- 
ſtronomy. This might have ſhewed him how mean an 
ambition that was, which terminated in a ſmall part of 
what is if{elf but a point, in reſpect to that part of the 
univerſe which lies wirhin our vie ex. 

But the Chriſtian religion ennobleth and enlarge th 


che mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience hat- 


ſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and the 
tranſient enjoyments of ithis . life, .ſtirink into the narrow · 
eit:dimenſions, and ure accounted; as the duſt of the 
*1balance; the drop ofa bucket; yea, left tuan nothiog ;* 
he intellectual world openg wider: 10 0ν,, ,ÿr1n: the 
perfections of the Deity, the nature and antellence of 
virtue, the dignity of the human foul; ate diſplayed in 
the largeſt characbers. The mind of man ſeems to adapt 
iaſelf to the diſſerent nature of its objects; it is contrac- 


rand debaſed, by being converſant in little and low - 


wings, and feels a! proportionable enlatgement ariſing 


from the contemplation of iheſe great and ſublime ideas. 


he . preathefs of things is comparative z..and- this 
does not only hold in 3 but likewiſe 
in reſpect of dignity, duration, and all kinds of perfec- 
yon. Aſtronomy opens the mind, and alters our judg- 
ment, ' with regard 10 the magnitude of extended be · 
ings; but Chriſtianity produceth an univerſal gleatneſs 
of ſoul, Philoſophy inereaſeth our views in every re- 
ſpect; but Chriſtianit 
the light-of nature 
How mean muſt the - moſt exalted potemate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes, in innumerable 
orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory and perſec 


tion ! How little mult the amuſements of ſenſe, and 
the ordivary eccupations of mortal mea, ſeem to one 


who is engaged in fo noble a purſuit,” as the aſſimula- 
tion of himſelf to the Deity, which is the proper em- 
ployment of every Chriſtian! oe 


And the improvement which grows from habicuaing 


the mind to the comprehenſive views of religion, 


y extends them to a degres beyond 


4 
6 
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not be thought wholly to regard the underſtanding, 
Nothing is of greater:f6rce'to ſubdue the inordinate mo» 
tions of the heart, and to regulate the will. Whether 
a man be actuated by his paſſions, or his reaſon, theſe 
are-firſt wrought upon by Tome object, which ſtirs the 
foul in proportion to its apparent dimenſions, Hence ir- 
religious” men, whoſe fhort proſpects are filled with 
earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, are invited by theſe 
mean ideas to actions proportionably little and low. 
But a mind whoſe views are enlightened and extended 
by religion, is animated to nobler purſuits, by more ſub- 
lime and remote objects, | © „ 
There is not any inſtance of weakneſs in the Free- 
thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, than their 
pretending to ridicule Chriſtians as men of narrow un- 
derſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the world for 
—— of ſaperior. ſenſe, and more enlarged views. 
But I leave it to any impartial man to judge, which hath 
the nobler ſentiments, which the greater views; he 
whoſe notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable inlets of 
ſenſe; or he whoſe ſentiments are raiſed above the 
common taſte,” by the anticipation of thoſe delights 
which will fatiate the foul, when the whole capacity of 
her natute is branched out into new faculties? He who 
looks:for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of duration; 
or he wkoſe aims are cu · extended with the endleſs 
length of eternity? he who derives his ſpirit from the 
elements; or he who thinks it was inſpired by the Als 
err oo; e to e 11 From eee 
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F auction n0e- -but my rh will be ſur⸗ 


priſed to hear me complain, that this town is, of 


late years, very much infeſted with lions; and will, 
perhaps, look upon it as a ſtrange piece of news, when 
I: affure chem: that there are many of theſe beaſts of 
prey who. walk : our, ſtreets in broad day - light, „beating 
about ſrom coffechouſe er (Fr REN whom 
they may deyour; cm 2s 7! 

To unriddle this adn]: 1 malt zequsint * rural 


readers. that we polite men of the town give the name 


of a lion to any one that is a great man's ſpy. And 
whereas 'I i cannot diſcharge my office of Guardian, 
without ſatting a mark on ſueh a noxious animal, and 


m 
a oh an ell [upon the political lion. 
has coſt me a great deal of time to diſcorerithe 


1 of this appellation; but after many diſquiſitions 
and conjectures on ſo obſcure a ſabje&, I find there are 
two accounts of it more ſatisfactory than the reſt. In 


the republic of Venice, which has | been always the mo- 
ther of politics, there are near the Doge's-palace ſeve- 
ral large figures of lions curiouſly wrought Fn marble, 


with mouths gaping in a moſt enormous manner. Thoſe 


who have a mind to give the ſtate any private intelli- 
gence of what paſſes in the city, put their hands into 


the mouth of one of theſe lions, and convey into it a 
paper of ſuch private informations as any way regard 


the intereſt or ſafety of the commonwealth. By this 
means all the ** of ſtate come out of the lion's 


ona nog nm, ere rag 223 8 


wards againſt him; I: deſign this * 
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204 Tus GUARDIAN. No 71, 
body; he won't ſo much as let-a man hate him in 
private. True it is, that by the wanderings, roar- 
ings, and Jurkings of his ions, he knew the way to e- 
very man breathing, who had got a contempt for the 
world itfelf. He had lions rampant whom he uſed for 
the ſervice of the church, and couchant who were to lie 
down for the Queen. They were ſo much at com- 
mand, that the couchant would act as the rampant, and 
the rampant as couchant, without being the leaſt out 
of countenance: and all this within four and twenty 
hours, Walſingham had the pleaſanieſt life in the 
world; for, by the force of his power and intelligence, 
he ſaw men as they really were, and not as the world 


thought of them, All this was principally brought a- 


bout, by feeding his lions well, or keeping them hung - 
ry, according to their different; conſlitutions. .. . - 

' Having given this ſhort, but neceſſary account of this 
ſtateſman and his barber, who, like the taylor in Shake · 
ſpeat's Pyramus and Thisbe, was a man made as other 


men ate, notwithſtanding he was a nominal lion; I 


ſhall proceed to the deſcription, of this irange ſpecies of 
creatures. Eser ſince the wiſe. Walſingham was ſecre- 
tary in this nation, our liateſmen are ſaid to have en- 


| coliraged the breed among us; as. very. well knowing, 


that a lion in our Britiſh, arms is one of the ſupporters 
of the crown, and that it, is impoſſihſe tor a government, 
in which, there are ſuch a variety of factions and in- 
rrigues, to ſobſiſt without this.neceſſary animal. 
A lion, or maſter-ſpy, hath ſeveral jack · calls under 
him, who are his retailers in intelligence, and bring him 
in materials for his report: bis chief haunt is a coffee 
höuſe ; and as his voice is exceeding, (trong, it. aggra- 


vates the found of every thing it repeats. 


4s the lion generally thirſts after blood, and is of a 


fierce and Cruel nature, there are no ſecrets which he 
hunts after with more delight, than thoſe that cut off 


beads, hang, draw, and quarter, or end in the ruin of 
the perſon wha becomes his prey. If he gets the wind 


of any word or action that may do a man goad, it is 
not for his purpoſe; he quits the chace, and falls into 
a more agreeable ſcent. 
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prey He couches and friſks about in a thouſand ſport- 
ful motions to draw i it within his reach, and has a par- 
ticular way of imitating the ſound of the creature whom 
he would enſnare ; an artiſice to be met with in no 
bealt of prey, except the hyzna, and the political lion. 
Lon ſeldom ſee a cluſter of news- mongers without a. 
lion in the midſt of them. He never miſſes taking his 
ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of thoſe little ambitious men 
who ſet up for drators in places of public reſort. If there 
is a whiſpering hole, or any public · ſpirited corner in a 
coffechoaſe, you never fail of ſeeing a lion couched up- 
on his elbow in ſome part of the neighbourhood. 
A lion is particularly addicted to the peruſal of every 
looſe paper that lies in his way. He appears more 
that ordinary attentive to what he reads, While he ne 
tens to thoſe! who are about him, He takes up the 
2 and ſnuffs me candle that he may hear the 
tter by it. I have ſeen a hon pore upon a ſiogle pa- 
ragraph in an old gazette for two hours together, if his 
neighbours have been talking all that while. 
_ Having: given a full deſcription of this monſter, for 
te benefit of ſuch innocent perſons as may fall into his 
walks 3 1 ſhall apply a word or two to the lion bimſelf; 
hom { would delire'to conſider, that he is a erchiate 
hated both by God and man, and regarded with the ut- 
maſt contempt, even by ſuch. as make uſe of him. 
Hangmen and executioners are neceſſary in a ſtate; 
and ſo may the animal I have been here mentioning, 
But how deſpicable is the wretch that takes on him ſo 
vile an employment? There is ſcarce a being that 
would not fuffer by a compariſon with him, ex eept thar 
beiay only who acts the ſame kind of part, and is bot 
et and accuſer wad mankind, q ith 385 


N. A Ale lronſide has, withio bee weeks: laft vaſt, 
muzzled three lions, gorged five, and killed one. O0 
Monday next the [kin of the dead one will be hung up. 


in terrorem, at Button's err pre over NOT 1 om's 
in a Covent: garden. +4 
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s vitium libertas excidit, et vim, 
; ; Dignam lege regi=— ,_* Hor. Ars Poet. v. 282. 
liber mas turn'd te rages, 
Such rage as. civil pow'r auas farc d to tame. Creech, 
CCC 
* is a place which I am more inquiſitive about 
than even that of my nativity; and when l have 
an account of any ſprightly ſaying, or riſing genius from 
.thence, it brings my youthſul days into my mind, add 
throws me forty, years back into life. It is for this rea · 
ſon that I have thought myſelf a little neglected: of late 
by Jack Lizard, from whom I uſed to hear at leaſt once 
A ___ 3 5 his excuſe; — 
is, that he bath been w ak en up in 2 
— for the theatre. He — — that 
the talk there is about a public act and that the gay 
part of the unixerſity have great expectation of a Ferræ- 
lius, who is to laſh and fling all the world ie a fatyri- 
cal ſpeech. Apainit the great licence which hath here - 
.tofore been taken in theſe libels, he ex pre ſſes himſelf 
with inch humagity, as is very unuſual iv a yonng per- 
| ſon, and ought to be cheriſned and admired.  For:my 
1 own part, I ſo fat agree with him, that if the univerfi- 
iy permits a thing, which 1 think much beiter let alone: 
1 hope thoſe, whole duty it is to appoint a proper perſon 
- for that office, wil take care, 4þat he utter nothing un- 
becoming a gemleman, a ſcholar, and'.a \Chriltian, 
Moreover, | would have them conſider, that their 
Wn! learned budy hath already enemies enough, who are pre- 
| | pated to aggravate all irreverent inſinuations, abd to in- 
| 


terptet ali oblique. indecencies : who will triumph in | 
ſuch a victory, and bid the uuiverſity thank .herſeit for | 
= eee, eo wont TO, ers | 
| | la my time 1 remember the /err#-filizs contented bim- 
| ſelf with being bitter upon the Pope, or challifivg the 
= Turk; and raiſed a ſerious and manly mirth, and adapt- 
| | ed ro the dignity of his auditory, by expoſing the falſe 
| | 
| 
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reaſoning of the heretic, or ridiculiag the clumſy pre- 


- tenders. to genius and politeneſs. In the jovial reign of 
King Charles II. wherein never did more wit or more 


ribaldry abound, the faſhion of being arch upon all that 


vas grave, and waggiſh upon the ladies, crept into our 


. 


E 
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ſeats of learning upon theſe occaſions. This was ma · 
naged groſsly and aukwardly enough, in a place where 


the general plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners could ill 
bear the mention of ſuch erimes, as in courts and great 
cities are called by the ſpecious names of air aad gallan- 


try. It is to me amazing, that ever any man bred up 


in the knowledge of virtue and humanity, ſhould fo far 


caſt off all ſhame and tenderaels, as to ſtand up in the 
face of thouſands,” and utter ſuch contumelies as l have 
read and heard of, Let ſuch an one know, that he is 


making fools merry, and wiſe men ſick ; and that, in 
the eye of conſidering perſons, he hath leſs compunc- 
tion than the common hangman, and leſs ſhame than a 


pr oſtitute. | 


lnafamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt perſons who 


have any e evation of ſoul, think it worſe than death. 


. Thoſe who have it not in their power to revenge it, of- 


ten pine away in anguiſh, and lothe their being; and 
thoſe who have, enjoy no relt wil they have vengeance. 


1 ſhall therefore make it the buſinels of this paper, to 


how. how baſe and ungenerous it is to ttaduce the wo- 
men, and how dangerous · to expoſe men of iearning and 
character, who have generally been the ſubjects ot theſe 
inyectives. | fa 


it hath been often ſaid, that women ſeem formed. * 


ſoſten the boiſterous paſſions, and ſooth the care and 


anxieties to which men are expoſed in the many pei - 
ple xities of life: That having weaker bodies, and leſs 
ſtrength of mind than men, nature hath poured out her 
charms upon them, and given them ſuch tendernels of 
beart, and the moſt delicate delight we receive | troa 


— 


them, is in thinking them entirelx ours, and under our 


; protection, Accordingly we find, that all oations have 


paid a decent homage io this weaker and lovelier. part 


of the rational creauon, in proportiou to their removal 
- from ſavageneſs and barbariim. Chaſtity and truth are 


ide only due returns, chat de Gao-make lor this gene · 
r ” 
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rous diſpoſition in the nobler ſex : for beadty is ſo far 
from ſatis fying us of itſelf; that whenever we think that 


it is communieated to others, we behold it with reoret 


and diſdain. Whoever therefore robs a woman of her 
reputation, deſpoils a poor 'defencelefs creature of all 


that makes her valuable, turns her beauty-into loath- 


| ſomneſs, and leaves her friendlefs, abandoned, and un- 
done. There are many tempers ſo ſoft, that the Jealt 
 ealumny gives them pains they are not able to bear. They 


give themſelves up to ſtrange fears, gloomy reflections, 


und deep melancholy. How ſavage muſt he be, who 
can ſacrifice the quiet of ſuch a mind to a tranſient burſt 
of mirth ! Let him who wantonly ſports away the peace 
of a poor lady, conſider what diſco:d he ſows in fami- 


z how often he  wrings the heart of an hoary pa- 


rent; how often he rouſes the fury-of a jealous huſ- 
band; how he extorts from the abuſed: woman. curſes, 


perhaps not unheard, and poured out in the bitterneſs 
of her ſoul ! What weapons hath ſhe wherewith to re- 


pel ſuch an outrage ? How ſhall ſhe oppoſe hei ſoftneſs 


and imbecility to the hardened forchead of a coward, 
who hath trampled upon weakneſs that could not reſiſt 


| him ? to a buffoon, who hath ſlandered innocence to 


raiſe the laughter of fools? who hath ſcattered fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, and ſaid,” Am not I infport ? 


lrxreverent reflections upon men of learning and note, 
if their character be facred, do great diſſervice to reli · 
gion, and betray a vile mind in the author. 1 have 


therefore always thought, with indignation, upon that 
accuſer-of the brethren, the famous antiquary, whoſe 
employment it was, for ſeveral years, to rake up all the 
ill natured ſtories that had ever been faſtened upon cele- 
brated men, and tranſmit them to poſterity with cnel 


' induſtry and malicious joy. © Though the good men, 


ill uſed, may, out of a nieek and Chriſtian diſpoſuion, fo 
far ſubdue their natural reſentment, as to neglect and 
ſorgive'; yer the inventors of ſuch calumnies will find 


generous perſons, whoſe bravery of mind makes them 


think themſelves proper inſtruments to. chaſtiſe ſuch iaio-' 


Hence : and I have, in my time, more than once known 


the diſcipline of the blanket adminiſteted to the offen- 


ders, and all cheir ſlaoders anſwered by that kind of l- 
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logiſm wich the ancient Romans called the argaumen- 
tum bacillinum.' » TTY TTY 2 i 8 i 
I have leſs compaſſion for men of ſprightly parts and 
genius, whoſe characters are play'd upon; becauſe 
they have it in their power to revenge themſelves den- 
fold; but; 1 think of all the claſſes of mankind, they 
are the moſt pardonable, if they pay the ſlanderer in 
his o coin: for their names being already blazed a- 
broad in the world, the leaſt blot thrown upon them is 
diſplayed far and wide: and they have this ſad privi- 
lege above the men in obſcurity, that the diſhonour 
travels as far as their fame. To be even therefore with 
- their enemy, they are but too apt to diffuſe his infamy 
as far as their own reputation; and perhaps triumph in 
ſecret, that they have it in their power to make his 
name the ſcoff and deriſion of after- ages. This 4 ſay 
they are too apt to do. For ſomecimes they reſent the 
. expoliag of their little affectations or lips in writings, 
as much as wounds upon their honour. The firft are 
trifles they ſhould laugh away, but the latter deſerves 
„ h EEO: - 
I muſt confeſs a warmth againſt the buffoonries men · 
tioned in the beginning of this paper, as they have ſo 
many circumſtances to aggravate their guilt. A licence 
for a man to ſtand up in the ſchools of the prophets, in 
a grave decent habit, and audaciouily vent his obloquies 
againſt che doctors of our church, and directors of our 
young nobility, gentry, and clergy, io their hearing 
and before their eyes; tb throw calumnies upon poor 
defenceleſs women, and oſſend their ears with —.— 
ribaldry, and name their names at length in à public 
- theatre, when a queen is upon the throne: ſuch a li- 
_ cence as this never yet gained ground in our playhouſes, 
and I hope will not need a law to forbid it. Were I to 
adviſe in this matter, I ſhould repreſent to tlie orator, 
how noble a field there lay before him for panegyric ; 
What a happy opportunity he had of doing juſtice to the 
gteat men who once were of that famous body, or now 
| thine forth in it. Nor ſhould I neglect to inſinuate the 
advantages he might propoie by gaining their friendſhip, 
whoſe worth, by a contrary treatment, he will be ima. 
' gined either not to know, or to eavy, This might re- 


ſcue the name from ſcandal; and if, as it ought, this 
ormance turaed ſolely: upon matters of wit and 

earning, it might have the honour*of being one of the 

firſt productions of the magnificent printing-houſe jult 
erected at Oxford. bg e e 

This paper is written with a deſign to make my Jour- 

ney to Oxford agreeable to me, where I deſign to be 

at the public act. If my advice is neglected, 1 ſhal! 

net ſcruple to inſert in the Guardian whatever the men 
of letters and genius tranſmit to me, in their own vindi- 0 
cation; and 1 hereby promiſe, that { myſelf. will draw 
my pen in defence of all injured women, we Kt 


N 23. Thurſday, June 4. 

"og . | 4 be 3 ; "TE 2 1 il 
e £1 ee eee eee en 
In amore bæc inſunt omnia. Ter. Euns Act. 1. Sc. 1. 
II theſe things are inſeparable from les. 


r is matter of great concern, that there come ſo ma- 
ay letters to me, wherein 1 ſee parents make love 
for their children, and, without any manner of regard to 
the ſeaſon. of life, and the reſpective intereſts of their 
progeny, judge of their future happineſs by the ruies of 
ordinary commerce When a man falls, in love in ſome 
families, they uſe bim as if his land was- morigaged to 
them; and he cannot diſcharge himſelf, but by. really 
making it the ſame thing in an uereaſonable.ſertlement, 


=_ - or foregoing what is dearer to him than his eſtate itſelf, 

1 Theſe extortioners are, of all others, the moſt cruel; 
| aud the ſharks, who prey upon the: inadvertency of 
! By . Young heirs, are more pardonable than thoſe who ireſ- 


* -paſs upon the good opinion. of thole who treat ith them 
upon the foot of choice aud reſpect. The following 


| letters may place in the reader's view uneaſineſſes of 
| this fort, which may perhaps be uſeful to ſome under 


© 
the. circumſtances mentioned by my correſpondeats,. 


\ - 5 7 2 * 
4 N 8 1 14. 0 8 . $ * * 
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" Ns 1s, E/n 


Din 201 363 9h; 


| From a certain town in 
" Venerable $ 1 *. Cumberland, May 21» 


Tr. is impoſible. to , expreſs the. WiN ſatisfaction 
/ your}, precautions give in a country ſo far north a8 
ours; and indeed it were impertinent to expatiate ina 
caſe that is by no means particular to ourſelves; all 
mankind who wiſh: well to one another, being equally 
concerned in their ſucceſs, However, as all nations 
have not the genius, and each particular man has his 
different views and taſte, we northerns cannot but ac- 
- knowledge our obligations, in a more eſpecial manner, 
far your: matrimonial precautions, which we more im- 
.mediately, are intereſted in, Our climate has ever been 
recorded as friendly to the continuation of our kind: 

and the ancient hiſtories are not more fall of their Goths 
and Vandals, that in ſwarms overſpread all Europe, 
- than modern ſtory is of its Yorkſhire hoſtlers, and at- 
torneys, who are remarkably eminent and beneficial in 
every market-town, and moſt inns of this kingdom. 1 
ſhall not here preſume, to enter, with the anciedt ſages, 
into a particular reaſoning upon the caſe, as whether it 
proceeds from: the cald temper of the air, ot the parti- 
cular oonſtitutions of the: perſons, or both: from the 
faſhionable want of aftihce inahe women, and their en- 
«tire ſatisfaction in one conqueſt only, or the happy. i ig- 
norance in the. men af thot allem vices wich offe- 
minate mankind. 

From this eocomium, I do not Joelle but by this 
itim you inter me happy already in the legal poſſeiſion 
of ſome fair one, or in à probable; way of being ſo: Bat, 
- alas ! neither is my cuſe and, from the cold dan p whign 
is minute ſeizes: upon my heart, I preſage never will. 
| What ſhall Ido? To complain here, is to talk to 
Winds, or moꝛrtals as regardleſs as theꝝ The tempelluous 
ſlorms in the neighbouring mountains, are not more 
-releatlets,! or the crags more deaf, than the old gemle- 
man is to my ſighs and prayers. 'i The lovely Paſtorella 
indeed hears, and gently: ſighs ; but it is only to 16creaſe 
matte ths. is too dutiful to diſobey a father, and 


can oer 
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I neither able nor forward to receive her by an act of 
diſobedience. © 4 954 ©-$8 6: £} TT. SW 21 © 1 


As to myſelf, my humour, till this accident to rufle- 


it, has ever been gay and thoughtleſs, perpetually toy- 
ing amongſt the women, dancing briskly and ſinging 


ſoftly: For i take it, more men miſcarry amongſt them 
for having too much than too little underſtabding Pai - 
torella ſeems willing to relieve me from my ftighis; 
and by her conſtant carriage, ' by admitting my vilits at 
all hours, has convinced all hereabouts of my happineſs 


with her, and occaſioned a total defection amongit her 
former lovers, to my inſinite contentment. Ah! Mr 


Ironſide, could you but fee in a calm evening the profu- 
ſion of cafe and tenderneſs betwixt us! The murmur- 
ing river that glides gently by, the cooing tut tles in the 


neighbouring groves, are harſh; compared to her more 
tune ful voice. The happy pair, firit joined in Paradiſe, 
not more enamoured walked, more ſwertly loved! 
But, alas ! What is all this! an imaginary Joy, in which 
we triſſe away our precious time, without coming toge · 
ther for ever. That mult depend upon the old gentle - 


man, Who ſecs I cannot live wirkout his daughter, and 


knows I cannot, upon his terme, be ever happy with 
her. I beg of yon to ſend fur as all up to town roge- 
ther, that we may be heard béſore yo (for we all a- 


ęꝑree in a deference to your judgment) upon theſe heads: 


Whether the authority of à father ſhould not accom - 
modate itſelf to the liberty of a free born Englith woman? 
Whether, if you think ſit to take the old gent eman 
into your care, the daughter may not chuſe her lover 
een ͥ montuus: 2012 17.1 


the juſt paſſions of their childrea When grown up, as. 
well as food ardÞraiment in their tender year??? 

Theſe and ſuch points beisg unſettied in the world, 
are cauſe of great diſtraction; and it would be worthy 
: you great age and experience, to conſider them diltin&t+ 
ly for the beneſit of domeſtic life. All which; molt 


venerable Neltor, is humbly ſubmitted dy all your. nor- 


thern friends, as well a? 
Dor moſt obedient, ans 
oel 9 Deusted bumble ſervant, & 
PasTOR Fino. 


T 
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__ may Pa ms N we * # 


Mr 180N81D8, 


E who ſubſcribe this are man and wiſe, and have 

been ſo theſe fifteen years; but you mult know 
we have quarrelled twice a- day ever ſince we came to- 
gether, and at the ſame time have a very tender regard 
for one another. We obſerve this habitual diſputation 
has ao ill effect upon our children, and they Joſe their 
reſpect towards us from this jangling of ours. We late 
ly emered into an agreement, that, from that time for- 
ward; when either ſhould fall into paſſion, the party 
angry ſhould go into another room, and write a note to 
the other by one of the children; and the perſon writ 
to right or wrong. 'beg pardon; ' becauſe the writing to 
avoid paffion; is in itſelf an act of kindneſs. This little 
method, with the ſmiles of the meſſengers, and other 
nameleſs, incidents in the management of this correſpon- 
dence with the next room, has produced inexpreſſible 
delight ; made our children and ſervants chearful under 
our care and protection; and made us ourſelves ſenſible 
of a thouſand good * we now ſee in each other, 
which could not before ſhine. out, becauſe of our mutu- 
ai ATTY |! 


AG | Tour werte ſervant, 
e 5 e | Pity and Maur. 
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b P. . 0 the dale, mi wie is gone out of the 


room, and writes word by Billy, that ſhe would have, 


in the above letter, the words © jangling of ours, ' chang» 
ed into the words * theſe our frequent debates.” I al- 
low: of the amendment; and. delire you would under- 


ſtand accordingly, that we never jangled, but went into 
frequent debates, which were keg held in a diane: af 


tee of the whole houſe. 


Et \ * 5 „ 


"Caron IRONSIDE, Eg; 
Sagan STR, ata 


ag well as thoſe who lire in a leſs regular condi- 


tion. You muſt know I have a wife, who ĩs one of 
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E married men reckon ourſelves and your ward, 
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thoſe good women who are never very angry or very 
much pleaſed. My dear is rather inclined to the for- 
mer, and will walk about in ſoliloquy, dropping ſenten- 
ces to herſelf of management, ſaying, ,* She will ſay 
nothing; but ſhe knows when her head is laid whar'-- 
and 1 the reſt, of that kind of half. expreſſions. I am ne- 
ver inquiſitive to know. what is her grievance, becauſe 
1 know i it is only conſtitution. I call her by the kind 
_ appellation of My gentle. murmur; and l am ſo uſed to 
hear her, that 1 believe. I could not ſleep. without it. 
It would nor be amiſs. if you communicated this to the 
public, that many who think their wires angry, may 
know they are gol not pleaſed; and that yery many 
come into we world, and, 8 of ii at a very good 
og, A ge, wit 171 havieg 57 ever, bee en N 
with bog or gi ns Cm > on Bir 
nog ts es ele io leg bar zen Fervant, © 
Aid Tor GT; 48% ,AGOT IRON C 
alin die 2 Jr +} 536 5191. ener $0 OTH, 


1 vi ry * * — 1 * 1 


5156 Venerable. Neat o oy 0 


An 8 now three and twenty, and in the en per 
Tr plexity how to behave myſelf towards a gentleman, 
whom my*'father has admitted to viſit me, as a lover, 

1 plainly l my father deſigns to take advantage 
' of his paſhon towards me, and require terms of him 


which. will .make him fly. off. I hate orders to be cold 


to him in all my behaviour 3; but if, you inſert this letter 
in the Guardian, he will kwow that. diſtance is con- 


ſtrained. I love him bettet than life, am ſausfied with 
the offer he has made, and deſire him to. ſtick to it, that 
he may y not hereafter . think he has purchaſed me too 
dear. My mother knows | love him, ſo ng wy wa 


maſt comply, 
Your * ward, 
© Sus ANNA——- 


P. S. 1 give ap fic to kim; ad efire the 
ſettlement ; may be as ſhows”: have my thoughts 
fixed e happineſ; 8 in W ne! wiſe, fatter han 
his widoWs: Hy. SThi ! 


„ere. eee es My - 


1 


— 
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NO 74 Friday, June 5. | 
Mag nep nn ſencta 7 nam majeſtate verendus! Buch. | 
Great Parent! how majeſtic! boau adorabl: ! [ 

JF Will make no apology for preferring this letter, and | 

1 the extract following, to any thing elſe which 1 could q 
poſhbly inſert, | | 4 

jo 35 / fd Cambrilge, May 31» | 


FT OU having been pleaſed to take notice of what you 
conceived excellent in ſome of our Engliſh divines, 
Ihave here preſumed to ſend a ſpecimen, which, if 1 
am not miſtaken, may, for acuteneſs of jadgment, or- 
nament of-ſpeech, and true ſublime, compare with any 
of the choice(t writings of the ancient fathers or doctors 
of the church, who lived neareſt to the apoſtles times. 
The ſubject is no leſs than that of God himſelf ; and 
the deſigu, beſides doing ſome honour to our own na- 
tion, is to ſhew, by a freſh example, to what a height 
and ſtrength of thought a perſon, who appears not to 
be by nature endued with the quickeſt parts, may ar- 
rive, through a ſincere and ſteady practice of the Chri- 
ſtian religion; I mean, as taught and adminiſtered in 
the church of England: which will, at the ſame time, 
prove, that the fo: ce of ſpiritual aſſiſtance is not at all 
abated by length of time, or the iniquity of mankind; 
but that if men were not wanting to themſelves, and 
(as our excellent author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded 
to conform to our church's rules they might ſill live 
as the primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of none 
of thoſe eminent ſaints for virtue and hojinels, The 
author from whom this collection is made, is Biſhop 
Beveridge, vol. 2. ſerm. 1. _ | 
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8 In treating upon that paſſage in the bock of Exodus, 
where Moſes being ordered to lead the children of Iſrael 
out of Egypt, he asked GOD what bame he ſhould 


ment ion him by to that people, in order to diſpoſe them 
Vor. I. | D d | 
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to obey him; and God anſwered, I AM THAT ! 
AM; and bade him tell them, 1 AM hath ſent me 
unto you; the admirable author thus diſcourſes. God 
© having been pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us under this 
© name or title, I AM THAT I AM; he there 
by ſuggelts to us, that he would not have us appre- 
hend of him as of any particular or limited being, 
but as a being in general, ar the being of all beings; 
* who piveth being to, and therefore exerciſeth autho- 
rity over all things in the world. He did not anſwer 
Moſes, 1 am the great, the living, the true, the 
ererlaſting God; he did not ſay, I am the Almighty 
creator, preſerver, and governor of the whole world; 


Moſes deſited ſuch a name of God as might fully de - 
ſcribe his nature as in itſelf, that is a thing impoſſible; 
there being no words to be found in any language, 
whereby to expreſs the glory of an infinite being, e · 
ſpecially ſo as that finite creatures ſhouid be able fully 


pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of thoughts he 
would have us entertain of him; inſomuch that could 
we but riglitly apprehend what is couched under, and 
intended by them, we ſhould doubtleis have os high 
and true conceptions of God as it is poſſible for crea- 
tures to have. — The anſwer given ſuggeſts farther 
to us theſe following notions of the moſt high God. 
is. Firſt,” that he is one being exiſting in and of himſelf, 
His unity is implied in that be faith, I; his exiſtence 
in that he ſaith, I AM; his exiſtence in and of him- 
ſelf, ia that he faith, I AM THAT I AM; that 
is, 1 am in and of himſelf, not receiving any thing 
from, nor depending upon any other. The fame 
expriclhon implies, that as God is only one, ſo that 
he is a moſt pute and ſimple being: for here we ſee, 
be admits nothing into the manifeſtation of himſelf 
but pure eſſence, ſaying, I AM THAT I AM; 
that is, being it ſelf. without any mixture or compoſi- 
tion, And therefore we muſt not conceive of God 
z> de up of fevers! parts, or faculties, or ingredi- 
* 63% ; but waly as one, who ia that he is, and what+ 
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but, I AM THAT I AM: -intimating, that if 


to conceive it. Yet, however, in theſe words he is 


mA t „een, ae, g en. 3+. e,m,,n a a. 05's 6 
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* ſoever is in him is himſelf. And although we read of 
© ſeveral properties attributed to him in tcripture, as 
© wiſdom, goodnels, jultice, Oc. we muſt not apprehend 
© them to be ſereral powers, habits, or qualities, as they 
are in us; for as they are in God, they are neither 
diſtiaguiſhed from one another, nor from his nature or 
eſſence, in whom they are ſaid to be. In whom, [ 
* fay, they are ſaid to be: for to ſpeak properly, they 

are not in him, but are his very eſſence, or nature it - 
* ſelf; which acting ſeverally upon ſeveral objects, 
© ſeems to us to act from ſeveral properties or perfec · 
tions in him; whereas all the difference is only in our 
different apprehenſions of the ſame thing. God in 
himſelf is a molt ſimple and pure act, and therefore 


- 


4 


ſelf abſolutely, 1 AM. Concerning which he takes no · 
tice, * That though: I AM be commonly 1 verb of the 
* firit per lon, yet it is here uſed as d noun ſubſtantive, 
ot proper name; and is the nominative caſe to ano- 
© ther veib of the third perſon in theſe words, 1 AM 
* hath ſent me unto you. A ſtrange expreſſion! But 
© when God ſpeaks of himlelf, he cannot be con- 
© fined to grammar: rules, being infinitely above and 
beyond the reach of all languages in the world; 
© and therefore it is no wonder, that when be would 
* reveal himſelf, he goes out of our common way of 
« ſpeaking one to another, ad expreſſeth himſelf in a 
> TREE AIMS. - . Sh 
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* way peculiar to himſelf, and ſuch as is fuitable and 
proper to his own nature and glory. 

Hence therefore. as when he ſpeaks of himſelf and 
© his own eternal eſſence, he faith, I AM THAT I 
* AM; ſo when he ſpeaks of himſelf with reference to 
© his creatures, and eſpecially to his people, he faith, 
© I AM. He doth not fay, I am their light, their life, 
© their guide, their ſtrength, or tower; but only, I 
© AM. He ſets as it were his hand to a blank, that 
© his people may write under it what they pleaſe that is 
good for them. As if he ſhould ſay, Are they weak? 
* 1 am ſtrength. Are they poor? J am riches, Are 
© they in trouble? I am comfort. Are they fick ? I 
n am health, Are they dying? I am life. Have they 

nothing? I am all things, I am wiſdom and power; 

I am juſtice and mercy; I am grace and goodneſs ; 
© I am glory, beauty, holineſs, eminency, ſuper- emi- 
* nency, perfection, all-ſufficiency, eternity, Jehovah, 


© 1 AM. Whatſoever is ſuitable to their nature, or 


© convrenient for them in their ſeveral conditions, that 
am; whatſoever is amiable in itſelf, or deſirable un · 
* to them, that I am: whatſbever is pure and holy, 
« whatſoever is great or pleaſant, whatſoever is good or 
needſul to make men happy, that lam. So that, in 
© ſhort; God here repreſents himſelf unto us as an uni- 


verſal good, and leaves us to make the application of 


© jt to ourſelves, according to our ſeveral wants, ca- 
« 'pacities, and defires, by ſaying only in general, I 
„ eee 79687 17 6. 

a Faiv, pag: 27. he thus diſcourſes, * There is more 
© folid joy and comfort, more real delight and ſatisfac - 
tion of mid, ih one ſingle thought of God, right- 
©ly formed, than all the riches, and honours, and 


pleaſures of this world, put "them all together, are 


able to afford. Let us then call in for all our 
| © ſcattered thoughts from all things here below, and 
( raiſe them up, and unite them all to the Moſt High 


God; apprehending him under the idea, image, 
© or fikeneſs of any thing elſe, but as infinitely greater, 


© and higher, and better than all things: as one exiſt- 
© ing in and of himſelf, and giving eſſence and exiſt- 
* ence to all things in the world beſides himſelf: as 


* 
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ore ſo pure and ſimple, that there is nothing in him | 
but himſelf, bat eſſence and being itſelf: as one ſo. 
© infinite and omnipotent, that whereſoever any thing 
© elſe is in the whole world, there he is; and beyond 
the world, where nothing elſe is, there all things are, 
* becauſe he is there: as one ſo wiſe, ſo knowing, ſo f 
© omniſcient, that he at this very moment, and always, hh 
* ſees what all the angels are doing in heaven; what all | 
* the fowls are doing in the air; what all the ſiſhes are 
doing in the waters; what all the devils are doing in 1 
hell: what all the men and beaſts, and the very in- 1 
* ſects, are doing upon earth : as one ſo powerful and 1 
© omaipotent, that he can do whatſoever he will, only 110 
F : 
U 
k 
o 
c 
„ 
4 
c 
c 


by willing it ſhould be done: as one ſo great, fo 
good, fo glorious, ſo immutable, fo tranſcendent, fo 
infinite, ſo incomprehenſible, ſo eterpal, what ſhall [ 
ſay ? ſo Jehovah, that the more we think of him, 
the more we admire him, the more we adore him, 
the more we love him, the more we may and ought ; 
our higheſt conceptions of him being as much beneath 
him, as our greateſt ſervices come ſhort of what we. 
owe him. | 555 
Seeing therefore we cannot think of God fo highly 
as be is, let us think of him as highly as we can: 
and for that end, let us get above ourſelves, and a+. 
bove the world, aod raiſe up our thoughts higher and. 
higher, and higher ſtill; and hen we haye got them 
up as high as poſſibly we can, let us apprebend a be- 
ing inſinitely higher than the . higheit of them; and 
then finding ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, con founded 
at ſuch ao iafinite height of infinite perfections, let us 
fall down in humble and hearty deſires to be freed 
from thoſe dark priſons, wherein we are now immur- 
ed, that we may take our flight into eternity, and 
* there, through the merits of our oleſſed Saviour, tee. 
©-this infinite being face to face, and enjoy ia tor ver.“ 
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Hic eſt, aut nuſquam, quod quærimus. 


Hor. Ep. 17. I. 1. v. 39. 


Here, or nowhere, we may hope to find 
"What we deſire. i - Creech. 


P 2 


| is paper (hall conſiſt of extracts from two great 
: divines, but of very diflerent genius. The one 
is to be admired for convincing the underftanding, the 
other for inflaming the heart The former urges us in 
this plain and forcible manner to an inquiry into religion, 
and practiſing its precepts. Ag 
' * Suppoſe the world began fome time to be; it muſt 
either be made by counſel and deſign; that is, pro- 
duced by ſome being that knew what it did, that did 
contrive it, and frame it as it is ; which it is eaſy to 
conceive, a being that is infinitely good, and wiſe, 
and powerful, might do: but this is to own a God. 
Or elſe the matter of it being ſuppoſed to have been 
always, and in continual motion and tumult, it at laſt 
happened to fall into this order; and the parts of 
matter, after variqus agitations, were at length in- 
"tangled, and knit together in this order in which we 
fee the world to be. But can any man think this 
reaſonable to imagine, that, in the infinite vari:ty 
-which is in the world, all things ſhould happen by 


AK 6G @ @a KK a -a & m na a a a & nA _ wo 


could have contrived them? Whoever can believe 
this, mult do it with his will, and not with his un- 
«- derſtanding. #7, | | 
'** Suppoſi:g the reaſons for and againſt the principles 
of religion were equal, yet the danger and hazard is 
< ſo unequal, as would ſway a prudent man to the afhr- 
* mative. Suppoſe a man believe there is no God, nor 
© life after this; and ſuppoſe he be in the right; but 
© not certain that he is, (for that J am ſure in this caſe 


is impoſlible) ; all the advantage he hath by this opi- 


© nion, relates only to this world, and this preſent 
* time: for he cannot be the better for it when he is 


chance, as well and as orderly as the greateſt wiſdom 
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© not. Now, what advantage will it be to him in this 
life? He ſhall have the more liberty to do what he 
s pleaſeth ; that is, it furniſheth him with a ſtronger 
© temptation to be intemperate, and Juiitnl. and unjait ; 
« that is, to do thoſe things which prejudice his body 
© and his health which cloud his reaſon, and darken: 
© his underſtanding, which will make him enemies in 
© the world, will being him into danger, 80 that it is 
© no advantage to any man to be vicious: and yet this 
is the greateſt aſe that is made of atheiſtical principles, 
to comfort men in their vicious courſes, But if thou 
©. haſt a mind to be virtuous, and temperate, and juſt, 
the belief of the principles of religion will be no ob- 
© ſtacle, but a furtherance to thee in this courſe, All 
© the advantage a man can hope for by disbeli eving the 
principles of religion, is to eſcape trouble and perſe- 
* cution in this world, which may happen to him upon 
account of religion. But ſuppoſing there be a God, 
© and a life after this; then what a vaſt difference is: 
+ there of the conſequences of theſe opinions? As much. 
© as between finite and infinite, time and eternity. 
To perſuade men to believe the ſcriptures, I only 
© offer this to men's conſideration. If there be a God, 
* whoſe providence governs the world, and all the crea- 
© tures init; is it not reaſonable to think, that he hath 
© a particular care of men, the nobleſt part of this viſi- 


* ble world? and feciog he hath made them capable of 


© eternal duration, that he hath provided for their eters 
* nal happineſs, and ſufficiently revealed to them the 
way to it, and the terms and conditions of it? Now, 
let any man produce any book in the world, that pre- 
© tends to be from God, and to do this; that for the 
matter of it is fo worthy of God, the doctrines where- 


of are ſo uſefal, and the precepts ſo reaſonable, and 
* the argumeats ſo powerfu), the truth of all which was 


confirmed by ſo many great and unqueſtionabie mira- 
cles, the relation of which has been tranimitted to po- 
ſterity in public and authentic records, written by thoſe 
* who were eye and ear witneſſes of what they wrote, 
and free from ſuſpicion of any worldly intereit and de- 


6- fign; let any produce a book like to this in all theſe 
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© reſpets; and which, over and beſides, hath, by 
© the power and reaſonableneſs of the doctrines con- 
© tained in it, prevailed ſo miraculouſly in the world, 
© by weak and inconſiderable means, in oppoſition to 
© all the wit and power of the world, and under ſuch 


diſcouragements as no other religion was ever aſ- 
© faulted with; let any man bring forth ſuch a book, 


© he hath my leave to believe it as ſoon as the Bible. 
© But if there be none ſuch, as I am well affured 


© there is not; then every dne that thinks God hath 
© revealed himſelf to men, ought to embrace and en- 
© tertain- the doctrine of the holy ſcriptures as revealed 
© by God. | 

© And now, having preſented men with ſuch argu- 
© ments and conſiderations. as are proper, and I think 


c ſufficient to induce belief, I think it not unreaſonable 
© to. intreat and urge men diligently and impartially to 


confider theſe matters; and if there be weight in 
theſe conſiderations to ſway reaionable men, that they 
would not ſuffer themſelves to be biafled by prejudice, 
or paſſion, or intereſt, to a contrary perſuaſion. Thus 
much I may with reaſon defire of men; for though 


they will, conſider things ſeriouſly and impartially, 


"ſee cauſe, after a thorough ſearch and examinati · 


If any man will offer a ſerious argument againſt 
any of the principles of religion, and will debate the 
matter ſoberly, as one that conſiders the infinite con- 
* ſequences of theſe things one way or other, and would 
6 N be ſatisfied, he deſerves to be heard. what he 
© can ia 


y: but if a man will turn religion into rallet y, 


and confute it by two or ihtee bold jeſts; he doth 
not make religion, but himſelf ridiculous, in the o- 


6 __ of all conſiderate men, becauſe he ſports with : 


. 4 


© So that 14 concerns every man that would not 


6 trifle away his ſoul, and fool himſelf into it reco ver- 


© able miſery, with: the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to inquire- 
into theſe things, whether they be ſo or no, and pa- 


men cannot believe what they will, yet men may, if 


and yield or with-hold their aſſent as they ſhall 
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© tiently to conſider the arguments that are brought for 
them. : 

And when you are examining theſe matters, do not 
take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly intereſt;, 
but deal fairly and impartially with yourſelves, Think 
with yourſelves, that you have not the making of 
© things true and falſe, that the principles of rejigion 
* are either true or falſe, before you think of-them. 
© The truth of things is already fixed: either there is 
© a God, or no God; either your ſouls are immortal, 
or they are not; either the ſcriptures are a divine re · 
* yelation, or an impoſture: one of theſe is certain and 
neceſſary, and they are not now to be altered. Things 
vill not comply with your conceits, and bend them» 
© ſelves to your intereſts; therefore do not think what 
you would have to be, but conſider impartially what 

The other great writer is particularly uſeful in his: 
rapturous ſoliloquies; wherein he thinks of the Deity: 
with the higheſt admiration, and beholds himſelf with 
the moſt contrite lowlineſs. My preſent buſineſs, ſays 
he, is to tieat of God, his being and attributes; but 
Who is ſufficient for theſe things? At leaſt, who am 
„I A ſilly worm, that 1 ſhould take upon me to ſpeak; 
*.of him, by whom alone 1 ſpeak; and being myſelf 
but a finite ſinful creature, ſhould ſtrive to unveil the 
nature ot the infinite and moſt holy God? Alas! 1 
cannot ſo much as begin to think of him, but imme 
diately my thoughts are confounded, my heart is per- 
* -plexed, my mind amazed, my head turns round, my 
* whole foul ſeems to be unhinged and overwhelmed 
t -yithin. me. 7 His mercy exalts me, his julice depreſ - 
« ſeth me, his wiſdom aſtoniſheth me, his power af - 
friglus me, his glory dazzles mine eyes; and by rea- 
* ſor of his highneſs, as Job ſpeaks, 1 cannot endure :. 
but the leaſt glimpſe of him makes me abhor mylelf,, 
«.and repent in duſt and aſhes before him.” £5. 
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— 0%, aio bene viver ey quorum 
Cenſpicitur nilidis fundata pecunia villis. 
44 ge EL Hor. Ep. 15. I. 1. 45. 
— Thoſe are bleſs'd, and only theſe, 
Whoſe ſtately houſe their hidden treaſure ſhows. 
8 ki | Creech, 
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Ever thought it my duty to preſerve peace and love 

among my wards. And ſince I have ſet up for an 
univerſal Guardian, I have laid nothing more to heart 
than the differences and quarrels between the landed 
and the trading inteteſts of my country, which indeed 
comprehend the whole. I ſhall always contribute, to 
the utmoſt of my power, to reconcile theſe intereſls to 
each other, to make them both ſenſible that their mu» 
tual happineſs depends upon their being friends. 
They mutually furniſh. each other with all the neceſ- 
ſarĩes and con veniencies of liſe. The land ſupplies the 
traders with corn, catile. wool, and generally all the 
materials, either for their ſubſiſtence or their riches; 
the} traders in return provide the gentlemen with hoſes, 
cloat hs, and many other things, without which their 
life at beſt would be uncomfortable. Vet theſe very 


iat ereſts are almoſt always claſhing, The traders con - 


ſider every High duty upon any part of their trade, as 
proceeding rom jealouſy in the gentlemen of their ri- 
valling them too faſt; and they are oſten enemies on 
this account. The gentle men, on the other hand, think 
they can never lay too great à burden upon trade; tho 
in every thing they eat, and drink, and wear, they are 
ſure to bear the greateſt part themſelves. 


I. ſhall endeavour, as much as poſſible, to remove his- 


emulation between the parties; and, in ihe firſt place, 


to convisce tne traders, that in many inſtances high 
duties may be Jaid upon their imports, to enlarge the 
general trade of the kingdom, For example, if there 
ſhould be laid a prohibition, or high duties which ſhall 


amount to a prohibition, upon the imports. from any 
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other country which takes from us a million ſterling e- 
very year, and returns us nothing elſe but manufactures 
for the conſumption of our own people, it is certain th's 
ought to be conſidered as the increaſe of our trade in 
general; for if we want theſe manufactures, we ſhall ei- 
ther make them ourſelves, or, which is the ſame thing, 
import them from other countries in exchange for our 
own. In either of which caſes, our foreign or inland 
trade is enlarged, and fo many more of our own people 
are employed and ſubſiſted for that money which was 
annually exported ; that is, in all probability, an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand of our people, for the yearly 
ſum of one million. If our traders would conſider ma- 
ny of our prohibitions, or high duties, in this light, 
they would think their country and themſelves obliged 
to the landed intereſt tor theſe reſtraints. 

Again, gentlenien are too apt to envy the traders e- 
very ſum of money they import, and gain from abroad, 
As iſ it was ſo much ſoſs to themſeivee ; but if they could 
be conviaced, that for every million chat ſhail be im- 
ported and gained by traders, more than twice that tum 
is gained by the landed intereſt, they would never be 
aver ſe io the trading part of the nation. Io convince 
them, therefore, that this is the fact, ſhail be the re- 
maining part of this diſcourſe. Bb. 

Let us ſuppoſe, then, that a million, or if you pleaſe 
that twenty millions were to be imported, and gained by 
trade: To what uſes could it be applied? end which 
would be the greateſt gamers, the landed or trading 
4ntereſt ? Suppoſe it to be twenty millions” 

-- Tt-caonot at all be doubted, that a part of the afore- 
mentioned ſum would be aid out in luxury, ſuch as the 
magniticence of buildings, the plate and furniture of 


houſes, jewels, and rich apparel ; the elegance of diet, 


the ſplendor of coaches and equipage, and ſuch other 
things as are an expence to the owners, and bring in 
no manner of profit, But becauſe it is ſeldom ſeen, 
that perſons who by great induitry have gained eſtates, 
are extravagant in their luxury; and becauſe the re- 


venue. inuſt be ſtil} ſufficient to ſupport the annual ex- 
pence ; it is hard to conceive, that more than two of the 
twenty millions can be converted into this dead ſtock; 
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at leaſt eighteen muſt ſtill be left to raiſe an annual in- 
tereſt to the owners ; and the revenue from the eighteen 
millions at fix per centum, will be little more than one 
million per annum. 


Again, a part of the twenty millions is very likely tio 


be converted to increaſe the ſtoek of our inland trade, 
in which is comprehended that upon all our farms. This 
is the trade which provides for the annual conſumption 
of our people; and a ſtock of the value of two years 
conſumption, is generally believed to be ſufficient for 
this purpoſe. If the eighteen millions above-mention- 
ed will not raiſe a revenue of more than one million per 
annum, it is certain that no more than this laſt value 
can be added to our annual conſumption, and that two 
of the twenty millions will be ſufficient to add to the 
ſtock of our inland trade. 3 5 
Our foreign trade is conſidered upon another foot; 
for though it provides in part for the annual conſump- 
tion of our own people, it provides alſo for. the con- 
ſumption of foreign nations. It exports our ſuperfluous 
manufactures, and ſhould make returns of bullion, or 
other durable treaſure. Our foreign trade for forty 
ears laſt paſt, in the judgment of the moſt: intelligent 
perſons, bas been managed by a ſtock not Jeſs than 
our, and not exceeding eight millions; with which laſt 
ſum they think it is driven at this time; and that it can- 
not be carried much farther, unleſs our merchants ſhall 
endeavour to open à trade to Jerra Auſtralis incogni- 
ta, or ſome place that would be equivalent. it will 
therefore be a very large allowance, that one of the 
twenty millions can be added to the capital ſtock of our 
U ĩ ˙ͤ•wm¹·¹² ũͤöTTT 
Ihere may be another way of raiſing intereſt, that 
is, by, laying up, at a cheap time, corp, or other goods 
or manufactures that will keep, for the conſuniption of 
future years, and when the markets may happen to cal 
ſor them at an advanced price. But as moſt goods are 
periſhabic, and walte ſomething every year, by which 
means a part of the principal is till loſt; and as it is 
ſetdom ſeen, that theſe ingroflers get more than their 
principal. and the common interelt of their money this 
way is fo precarious and full of hazard, tnat it is very 
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unlikely any more than three of the twenty millions will 


be —_ to ingroſſing. It were to be wiſhed the in- 
gro 


ers were more profitabie traders for themſelves; 
they are certainly very beneficial for the co nmonwealtk; 
they are a market for the rich in a time of plenty, and 
ready at hand with relief for the poor in a time of 
dearth, They prevent the exportation of many neceſ- 
faries of life, when they are very cheap, fo that we are 
not at the charge of bringing them back again when 
they are very dear. They fave the money that is paid 
to foreign countries for intereſt and warehouſe room. 
But there is ſo much hazard, and ſo little ꝓrofit in this 
buſinefs, that if twenty millions were to be imported, 
ſcarce three of them would be applied to the making 
magazines for the kingdom, | >> 
If any of the money ſhould be lent at intereſt to per- 
ſons that ſhall apply the ſame to any of the purpoles a- 
bove-mentioned, it is [til] the fame thing, If | have 
given good reaſons for what I have ſaid, no more than 
eight of the twenty millions can be applied either to our 
dead ſtock of luxury, our ſtock in inland or foreign 
trade, or our ſtores or magazines. So that ſtill there 
will remain twelve millions; which are now no other- 
wiſe to be diſpoſed of than in buying of lands or houſes, 
or our new parliamentary funds, or in being lent out at 
intereſt upon mortgages of thoſe ſecurities, or to perſons 
| Who have no other ways to repay the value than by 
part of the things themſelves. - 
The queſtion then is, What effe& theſe twelve mil 
lions will have towards reducing the intereſt of money, or 
railing the value of eſtates ? for as the former grows leſs, 
the latter will ever riſe in proportion, For example, 
while the mtereſt of money is 5 per cent. per ann, a 
man lends 2000 |: to raiſe a revenue of 100 l. per ann. 
by the intereſt of his money; and for the ſame reaſon 
he gives 2000 l. or more to purchaſe an eſtate of 100 l. 
per ann. Again, if the intereſt of money ſhall fall 
J per cent. he muſt be forced to lend 2400 l. to gain 
the revenue of 100 l. per ann.; and for the ſame reaſon 
he mult give at leaſt 2400 l. to purchaſe ar eſtate of the 
ſame yeariy rent. Theretore if theſe twelve millions 
newly gained ſhall reduce 1 per cent, of the preſent ia · 
Vor. I. | E e I | 
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rereſt of money, they muſt of neceſſity increaſe every e- 
ſtate. at leaſt four years value in the purchaſe. 
it is ever eaſier to meet with men that will borrow 
money than ſel] their eſtates, An evidence of this is, 
that we never have ſo good a revenue by buying as by 
lending The firſt thing therefore that will be atiemp- 
ted with theſe twelve millions, is to lend money to thoſe 
that want it. This can hardly. fail of reducing 1 per 
cent, of the preſent intereſt of money, and conſequent- 
ly of raiſing every eſtate four years value in the pur- 
chaſe. : | 
For in all probability, all the money or value now in 
England, not applied to any of the uſes above mention- 
ed, and-which therefore lies dead, or affords no reve- 
nue to che owners, till it can be diſpoſed of io ſuch uſes, 
does not excerd twelve millions. Yet this ſum, what- 
ever it is is ſufficient to keep down money to the pre- 
ſent intereſt, and to hold up fands to their preſent va- 
Jue. One would imagine, then, if this ſuni ſhoutd-be 
Gaubled, if twelve millions extraordinary ſhould. be ad- 
ded to it, they ſhould reduce the preſent intereſt of 
money, and double the preſent value of eſtates. But it 
will eaſily be allowed they muſt reduce 1 per cent. of 
the preſent intereſt of money, and add the value of four 
years rent to the purchaſe of every eſtactde. 
To confirm the belief of this, an argument might be 
taken from what really hapfened in the province of 
Holland before the year 1670. I think it is in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's obſervations upon the United Nether- 
lands. "The government there was indebted about 
thirteen willions, and paid the intereſt of ; per cent. 
per aun. They had got a ſum of money. 1 think not 
above a million, with which they, prepared to diſcharge 
ſuch a part of the brincibal The creditors were o 
unabie to find io good an intereſt elſewhere, that they 
periuoned the States to keep their money, with an a- 
>zicmenr of 1 per cent. of their intereſt. The fame. 
ny as ffered to the ſame number of other credi- 
ars wh tic zam. faccels, wil 1 fer cent. of their whole 
MERE dcs ate, Ted at lalt ſu chin part of che prin· 
rb WE bee e ee And When this ſum came to be 


* 


tk £2 e rag pologsy it had the ſanie effect. There 
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1 per cent, of the common intereſt was abated through- 
out the whole province, as well between ſubject and 
ſubject, as between the ſubjects and their governors, 
And nothing is ſo notorious, as that the value of lands 
in that country has riſen in proportion, and that eſtates 
are ſold there for thirty years value of their whole rents. 
It is not then to be doubted, that twelve millions extra- 
ordinary to be lent at intereſt, or purchaſe lands or go- 
vernment ſecurities, muſt have the like effect in Eng - 
land, at leaſt that lands will ariſe four years rent in e- 
very purchaſe above their preſent value. And how great 
an improvement mult tins be of the landed intereſt ? 
The rents of England, according to the proportion 
of the land - tax, ſhould be hlirde more-than eight mil- 
lions; yet perhaps they may be twelve. If there is 
made an addition of four years value in every purchaſe, 
this, upon all the rents of England, amounts to forty- 
eight millions. So that, by the importation and clear 


gain of twenty millions by trade, the landed intereſt. 


gains an improvement of forty-eight millions, at lealt fix 
times as much as all other intereits joined together, 

- 1 ſhould think this argument, which 1 have endeas» 
voured to ſet in a clear light, mult needs be ſufficient to 
ſhow: that the landed and the trading inter eſts cannot in 
reality but be friends to each other. | 
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Lertum voto pete finem. Hor, Ep. 2. I. 1. v. 56s 
5 wiſhes fix an end. Creech. 


HE writers of morality aſſign two ſorts of goods. 
The one. is in itſelf deſirable; the other is to be 
deſired, not on account of its own excelleney, bur for 
the ſake ot ſome other thing which it is inſtrumental 
to obtain. Theſe are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellations of end and _ We are prompted by na- 
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ture to deſire the former; but that we have any appe- 
tite for the latter, is owing to choice and deliberation. 

But, as wife men engage in the purſuit of means, 
from a farther view of ſome natural good with which 
they are connected; fools, who are acted by imitation, 
and not by reaſon, blindly purſue the means, without 
any deſign or proſpect of applying them. The reſult 
whereof is, that they entail upon themſelves the anxiety 
and toil, but are debarred from the ſubſequent delights 
which ariſe to wiſer men; ſince their views not reach- 
ing the end, terminate in thoſe things, which. although 
they have a relative goodneſs, yet conſidered abſolute- 
ly, are indifferent, or, it may be, evil. 

The principle of this miſconduct is a certain ſhort- 
ſightedneſs in the mind. And as this defect is branch - 
ed forth into innumerable errors in life, and hath ig» 
ſected all ranks and conditions of men; ſo it more emi- 
nently appears in three ſpecies, the Critics, Miſers, 
and Free-thinkers. I ſhall endeavour to make good this 
obſervation with regard to each of them. Add firſt of 
the Critic, - | 1 | 

Profit and pleaſure are the ends that a reaſonable 
creature would propoſe to obtain by ſtudy, or indeed 
by any other undertaking» Thoſe parts of learning 
which relate to the imagination, as eloquence and poe- 
try, produce an immediate pleaſure in the mind. And 
ſublime and uſeful truths, when they are conveyed in 
apt allegories or beautiful images, make more diſtin& 
and laſting impreſſions; by. which means the fancy be- 
comes ſubſervient to the underſtanding, and the mind is 
at the ſame time delighted and inſtructed. The exer- 
ciſe of the underſtanding in the diſcovery of truth, is 
likewiſe attended with great pleaſure, as well as imme - 
diate profit, It not only ſlrengthens our faculties, pu- 
riſies the ſoul, ſubdues the paſſions; but beſides theſe 
advantages, there is alſo a ſecret joy that flows from in- 
tellectual operations, proportioned to the nobleneſs of 
the faculty, and not the leſs affecting becauſe inward 
and unſeen. | | kf Oo 
But the mere exerciſe of the memory as ſuch, inſtead. 
of bringing pleaſure or immediate benefit, is a thing 
of vain irkſomneſs and fatigue, eſpecially when employ» 
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el in the acquiſition of languages, which is, of all o- 
thers, the moſt dry and painful occupation. There 
mult be therefore ſomething further propoſed, or a wiſe 
man would never engage in it. And indeed, the very 
reaſon of the thing plainly intimates, that the motive 
which firſt drew mea to affect a knowledge in dead 
tongues,. was, that they looked on them as means to 
convey more uſeful and entertaining knowledge into 
their minds. 

There are nevertheleſs. certain critics, who, ſeeing 
that Greek and Latin are ia requeſt, join in a thought» 
leſs purſuit of thoſe languages, without any further view. 
They look on the ancient authots, but it is with an eye 
to phraſeology, or certain minute particulars, which are 
valuable for no other reaſon, but becauſe they are de- 
ſpiled and forgotten by the reſt of mankind. The di- 
vine maxims of morality, the exact pictures of human 
life, the profound diſcoveries in the arts and ſciences, 


jult choughts, bright in. ages, ſublime jentiments, are 
overlooked, while the mind is learnedly taken up in 
verbal remarks: 

Was a critic ever known to read . Plato u ich a con- 
templative mind; or Cicero, in order to imbibe the no- 
ble lentiments of virtue and a public ſpirit, which are 


conſpicuous in the writings of that great man; or to 
peruſe the Gzeek or Roman hiltorians, with an intention 


to form his own life upon the plan ot the uuſtrious pats 
terns they exhibit ro cur view? Plato wrote in Greek ; 


Cicero's Latin is fine, and it often lies in a man's way to 


quote the ancient biſtorians. | 
There is no entertainment upon-carih more noble 


and befitting a reaſonabie mind, than the peruſal of. 
good authors, ot that better quaſiſies a man to paſs his 


nie with ſatisfaction to himſcit, or advantage to the 
public: but where men of Ihre views and mean fouls 
give themiclves to that ſort uf employment which na- 
ture never deſigned them fur, they indeed ket p one an- 
other in countenance; but. inſtead of cultivating ud a- 
dorning their on minds, Of acquiring an abiüty to be 
uſeful to ing world, they esp bo othé: advantage from 
thei tabours, than the dry conillalitez arilngy fon 
appladies they beltoꝶ u, on cc oihet, 1 
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And the ſame weakneſs or deſect in the mind, from 
whence pedaptry takes its riſe, does likewiſe give birth 
to avarice. Words and money are both to be regarded 
as only marks of things: and as the knowledge of the 
one, ſo the poſſeſhon of the other is of no uſe, unleſs 
directed to a further end. A mutual commerce could 
not be carried on among men, if ſome common ſtandard 
had not been agreed upon, to which the value of all the 
various products of art and nature were reducible ; and 
which might be of the fame uſe in the conveyance of 
property, as words are in that of ideas. Gold by its 


deauty, ſcarcenefs, and durable nature, ſeems deſigned 


by providence to a purpoſe ſo excellent and advantageous 
to mankind. Upon theſe conſiderations that metal came 


' firſt into eſteem. But ſuch who cannot ſee beyond what 


is neareſt in the purfuit, beholding mankind touched 
with an aſſectation for gold, and being ignorant of the 
true reaſon that introduced this odd paſſion into human 
nature, imagine ſome intrinfic worth in the metal to be 
the cauſe of it. Henee the ſame men who, had they 
been turned towards learning, would have employed 
themſelves in Jaying up words in their memory, are by 


a a different application employed to as much purpoſe in 


treaſuring up gold in their coffers. They differ only 
in the object; the principle on which they act, and the 
inward frame of mind, is the ſame in the critic and the 
miſer. | 

And upon a thorough obſervation, our modern ſect of 
free-thinkers will be found to labour under the ſame de- 


fect with thoſe two inglorious ſpecies. Their ſhort 


views are terminated in the next objects; and their ſpe- 


cious pretences for liberty and truth, are ſo many in- 


ſtances of miſtaking the means for the end But the ſet- 
ting theſe points in a clear light muſt be the ſubject of 
another paper. 8 c 
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Docebo 


Unde parentur opet; quid alat, formetque port ame. 
Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 306. 


Lill teach to write, 
Teli what the duty of a poet is, 
Wherein his wealth and ornament con ſiſt, 
And how he may be form'd, and bou improv'd. 
2-4 Roſcommon, 


F. is no ſmall pleaſure to me, who am zealous in the 


of criticiſm. As that kind of literature is at preſent 


carried on, it confiſts only in a knowledge of mechanic 
rules, which contribute to the ſtructure of different forts - 
of poetry, as the receipts of good houſewives do to the 
making puddings of flour, oranges; plums, or any other 


ingredients. It would, methinks, make theſe my in+ 


ſtructioas more eaſily intelligible to-ordinary readers, if 
I diſcourſed of theſe matters in the ſtyle in which ladies 


learned œconomics dictate to their pupils for the im- 
provement of the kitchen and larder. 

{ thall-begin with epic poetry, becauſe the critics a - 
gree it is the greateſt work humas nature is capable of. 
I know the French have already laid down many mecha- 


nical rules for compoſnions of this ſort ; but at the ſame 


time they cut off almoſt all undertakers from the poſſi» 
bility of ever performing them; for the firſt qualificati- 


on they unanimouſly require in a poet, is a genius. 
ſhall here endeavour, tor the benefit of my countrymen, 


to make it maniteſt, that epic poems may be made with- 
out a genius, nay, without: ae or much reading. 
This muit neceſſarily be of great u 


is convinced they never learn. What Moliere obſerves 
of making a dinner, that any man can doit with money, 
and if a profeſſed cook cannot without, he has his art 
for nothing; the ſame may be ſaid of making a poem: 


intereſts of learning, to think I may have the honour- 
of ma the town into a very new and uncommon road 


to all thoſe poets 
who confefs they never read, and of whom the world 
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it is eaſily brought about by him that has a genius, but 
the ſkill lies in doing it without one, In purſuance of 
this end, I ſhall preſent the reader with a plain and 
certain recipe, by which even ſonnetcers and ladies may 
be qualified for this grand performance, 
I know it will be objected, that one of the chief 
qualifications of an epic poet, is to be knowing in all 
arts and ſciences. But this ought not to diſcourage thoſe 
that have no learning, as long as indexes and dictiona- 
ries may be had, which are the compendium of all 
knowledge. Beſides, ſince it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that 
none of the terms of thoſe arts and ſciences are to be 
made uſe of, one may venture to affirm, our poet can- 
not impertinently offend in this point. The learning 
which will be more particularly neceſſary to him, is the 
ancient geography of towns, mountains, and- rivers : 
for. this let him take Cluverius, value four pence. 
Another quality required, is a compleat skill in lan- 
guages. To this I anſwer, that it is notorious, per- 
ſons of no genius have been oftentimes great linguiſtz. 
To inſtance in the Greek, of which there are two ſorts ; 
the original Greek, and that from which our modern 
authors tranſlate. I ſhould be unwilling to prom ile im- 
poſſibilities 3 but, modeſtly ſpeaking, this may be learn- 
ed in about an hour's time with eaſe, I have known 
one who became a ſudden profeſſor of Greek immedi- 
ately upon application of the left-hand page of the Cam- 
bridge tiomer to his eye. It is, io theſe days, with 
authors as with other men: the well · bred are familiarly 
acquainted with them at firſt ſight; and as it is ſu ffici. 
ent for a good general to have ſurveyed the ground he is 
to conquer. ſo it is enough for a good poet to have ſeen 
the author he is to be maiter of. But to proceed to the 


| A receipi to make an Epic poc mi 
Fer the fable. 


we Fake out of an old poem, hiſtory-books. romance, 
©-or legend, (for inſtance Geffry of Monmouth, or Don 
*- Belianis of Greece), thoſe parts of ſtory which afford 
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molt ſcope for long deſcriptions : put theſe pieces to- 
gether, and throw all the adventures yeu fancy into 
one tale. Then take a hero, whom you may chuſe 


for the ſound of his name, and put him into the midſt 


of theſe adventures: there let him work for twelve 


books : at the end of which vou may take him out, 


ready prepared to conquer or to marry ; it being ne- 


ceſſary that the conclulion of an epic poem be fortu- 
x nate,” \ | ; | 


To make an epiſode, * Take any remaining adventure 
of your former collection, in which you could no way 
involve your hero, or any unfortunate accident that 
was too good to be thrown away, and it will be of 
uſe, applied to any other perſon ; who may be loſt 
and evaporate in the courſe of the work, without the 
leaſt damage to the compoſition,” 

For the moral and allegory. Fheſe you may ex- 


t act out of the fable afterwards at your leiſure, Be 


ſure you [train them ſufficiently,” 


For tbe manners, 


For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt qualities 
you can find in all the velebrated heroes of antiquity. 
If they will not be reduced to a conſiſtency, lay them. 
all in a heap upon him, But be ſure they are quali- 
ties which your patron would be thought to have; 


6. 
„* 


and to prevent any miſtake which the world may be 
ſubject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe. capital let- 


<. ters that com poſe his name, and ſet them at the head 


abſolutely obſerve the exact quantity of theſe virtues: 


- . 


of a dedication before your poem. However, do not 


it not being determined, whether. or no it be neceſ- 
ſary for the hero of a poem to be an honeſt man 


For. the under characters, gather them from Honter 


6. 


and Virgil, and change the names as occalion ſerves. 


For the machines. 
Take of deities, male and female, as many as you. 


© can uſe ; ſeparate them into two equal parts, and keep 
Jupiter in the middle, Let Juno put him in a ſer- 
ment, and Venus moſlify him. Remember on all oc- 
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caſions to make uſe of volatile Mercury. If you have 
need of devils, draw them out of Milton's Paradiſe, 
and extract your ſpirits from Taſſo The uſe of theſe 
machines is evident; for ſince no epic poem can poſ- 
_ * fibly ſubſiſt without them, the wiſeſt way is to reſerve 
them for your greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot 
* extricate your hero by any human means, or yourſelf 
by your own wits, ſeek relief from heaven, and the 
gods will do your buſineſs very readily, This is ac- 
© cording to the direct prefcription of Horace in his art 
of poetry. . 


* Nec Deus interſit, nifi dignus vindice nodus | 


& Iuciderit v. 191. 


Never preſume to make a god appear, 
But for a bus 'neſs worthy of a god. Roſcommon, 


That is to ſay, a poet ſhou'd never call upon the 
gods for their aſſiſtance, but when he is in great per- 
© plexity. : | | | 

For the deſcriptions, 


For a lempet. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and 
* Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe. Add to 
© theſe of rain, lightning, atid of thunder (the loudeſt 
you can), quantum Aa eit. Mix your clouds and 
- billows well together, till they fome; and thicken 
* your deſeription here and there with a quickfand. 
© Brew your tempeſt well in your head, before you ſet 
© it a- blowing · "Ag OTE: | 
For a batile, * Pick a large quantity of images and 
_ 4 deſcriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a ſpice or two 
© of Virgil; and if there remain any over plus, you may 
jay them by fur a skirmiſk, Seaſon it well with ſi- 
miles, and it will make an excellent batile.” 
For a burning town. If ſuch a deſcription be necef - 
© fary, becaule it is certain there is one in Virgil, old 
© Troy is ready burnt to your hands: but if you fear 
that would be thought borrowed, a chapter or two of 
© the theory of the coaflagration, well cit cumſtaneed, 
and done into verſe, will be a good ſuccedaneum. 
4s for ſimites and metaphors, they may be found all 
4 oyer the creation; the moſt ignorant may gather 
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© them; but the danger is in applying them. For this 
* adviſe with your bookſeller. 


For the language, 


(1 mean the dition.) * Here it will do well to he an 
jmitator of Milton; tor you'll find it eaſter to imitate 
him in this than any thing elſe. Hebraiſms aud Gres 
ciſms are to found in him, without the trouble of 


our poet, had no genius, make his dawbin;'s to be 
thouglit originals by ſettn:g them in the ſhaak. You 
may in the ſame manner give the venerable air of an- 
tiquity to your piece, by darkening it up and down 
with old Engliſn With this you may be caſily fur- 
niſhed upon any occaſion, by the dictionary com- 
monly printed at the end of Chaucer,” 


1 wuſt not conclude, without cautioniag all writers 
without genius in one material point, which is, never 
to be afraid of having too much fire in their works, I 
ſhould adviſe rather to take their warmeſt thoughts, and 


ſpread them abroad upon paper; for they ate obſerved 
to coo) betore they are read. 
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—Preaclara & pulchra minantem 
Vivere nec recte, nec ſuaviter. 


Hor. Ep. 8. J. I. v. 3. 


Anale a noiſe, a gaudy ſhow ; 
d:promiſe mighty things, I nobly ftrive : 


El ewhat an il, unpleaſant life I live! Creech, 


T 1s an employment worthy a reaſonable creature, 
to examine into the diſpoſition of men's affections 
towards each other, and, as far as one can, to improve 
all tendencies to good nature and charity. No one could 
be unmoved with this epiſtle, which 1 received the o- 
ther day from one of my correſpondents, and which is 
full of the moſt ardent beneyolence, 


learning the languages. { knew a painter, who, like 
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J $8<ldom read your political, your critical, your ludi- 

crous, or if you will call them fo, your polite pa- 
pers, but when obſerve any thing which I think writ- 
ten for the advancement of good-will amongſt men, and 


laying before them objects of charity, Lam very zealous 
'for the promotion of ſo honeſt a defign. Believe me, 


Sir, want of wit, or wiſdom, is not the infirmity of this 


age; it is the ſhameful application of both that is the 
crying evil As for my en part, I am always endea- 
vouring· at leaſt to be better, rather than richer or wiſer. 


But I never lamented, that I was not a wealthy man ſo 


-heartily as the other day. You mult underſtand, that 


I now and then take a walk of mortification, and paſs 
a whole day in making myſelf profitably fad, 1 for this 


end viſit the hoſpitals about this city; and when I have 


rambled about the galleries at Bedlam, and ſeen for an 
hour the utmoſt of all lamentable objects, human reaſon 
diſtracted; when I have from grate to grate offered up my 

yers for a wretch who has been reviling me, for a 6- 
gute that has ſeemed petrified with anguiſh, for a man 


that has held up his face in the poſture of adoration to ; 


ward heaven, to utter execrations and blaſphemies ; £ 
ſay, when I have beheld all theſe things, and thorough- 


1y reflected on them, till I have ſtartled myſelf out of 
my preſent ill courſe, I have thought fit to paſs to the 


obſervation of leſs evils, and relieve myſelf, by going to 


thoſe charitable receptacles about-this town, appointed 
only for bodily diſtreſſes. The gay and frolic part of 


mankind, are wholly unacquainted with the numbers of 
their fellow-creatures, who languiſh-under pain and a- 
gony, for want of a trifle out of that expence by which 
thoſe fortunate perſons purchaſe the gratification of a 
ſuperfluous paſſion or appetite. I ended the laſt of theſe 
pilgrimages which I made, at St Thomas's hofpital in 
Southwark, I had ſeen all the variety of woe which 


can ariſe from the diſtempers which attend human trail- 


ty; but the circunftance which occaſioned this letter, 
and gave me the quickeſt compaſſion, was behoiding a 
little boy of ten years of age, who was ju! then to be 
expelled the houſe as incurable, My heart melted with- 
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in me, to think what would become of the poor chill, 
who, as | was informed, had not a farthing in the wor d, 
nor ſather nor mother, nor friend to help it. The in- 
fant ſa v my ſorrow for it, and came towards me, and 
bid me {peak that it might die in the houſe, 
War | | | 

There are crouds cured in this place, and the ſtricteſt 
care taker, in the diſtribution of the charity, for who}- 
ſome food, goo phyſic, and tender care in behalf of 
the patients: but the proviſion is not large enough for 
thoſe whom they do not deſpair of recovering ; which 
makes it neceſſary to turn out the incurable, for the ſake 
of thoſe whom they can relieve, . I was informed this 
was. the fate of many in a year, as well as of this poor 
child, who, | ſuppoſe, corrupted away, yet alive in the 
{treets. He was, to be ſure, removed when he was on- 
ly capable of giving off:nce, though avoided when (till 
an object of compathon. There are not words to give 
mankind compunction enouztron ſuch an occaſion: buc 
1 affare:you, I think the miſerable have a property in 
the ſuperfluous poſſeſſions of the fortunate; though 1 
deſpair of ſeeing rigat done them, till the day wherein 
thole diltinctions ſhall ceaſe for ever, and they mult 
both give an account for their behaviour under their re- 
ſpective ſufferings and enjoyments. However, you would 
do your part as a Guardian, if you would mention, in 

the moit pathetia terms, theſe miſerable objects, and 
put the good part of the world in mind of exerting the 
molt noble benevolence that can be imagined, in allevi- 
ating the few remaining moments of the incurable. 

A gentleman who belonged to the hoſpital, was ſay- 
ing, he believed it would be done as ſoon as mentioned, 

if it were propoſed that a ward might be erected for the 
accommodation of ſuch as have no more to do in-this 


world, but reſign themſelves to death. 1 know 


no. readier way of communicating this thought to 
the world, than by your paper, If you omit to pub- 
lich this, 1 ſhall never eſteem you to be the man» you 
pretend: and ſo recommending the incurable to your 
guardianſhip, I remain, 81 X, ee 
e Tour moſt bumble ſervant, 
10455 T eres. 
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It muſt be eonfeſſed, that if one turns one's ex es 
round theſe cities of London and Weſtminſter, one can- 
Dot overlook the exemplary inſtances of heroic charity, 
An providing reſiraints for the wicked, inftruftions for 
the young, food and raiment for the aged, with regard 
alſo to all other circumſtances and relations of liumaa 
4ife : but it is to be ſamemed, that theſe proviſions are 
made only by the middle kind of people; while thoſe 
of faſhion, and power are raiſed above the ſpecies itſelf, 
and are unacquainted or urimoved nh the calamities of 
others. But, alas! how monſirohbs is this hafdneſs of 
Shear ! how is it poſſible that the returns of hunger and 
thirſt ſhould not importune men, though in the higheſt 
affluence, to conſider the miferies of their fellow · crea- 
tures who languiſn under neceſſity ! But, as I hinted 
jult now, the diſtinctions of mankind are almoſt wholly 
to be reſolved into thoie of the rich and the poor: for 
2$ certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace to all 
that its poſſeſſor ſays ot does; to poverty creates dil- 


eſteem, ſcom, and prejudice 10 all the 6nderrakings of 


the indigent... The neceſſitous mati has neither hands, 
lips, or underſtanding, for his own or friend's uſe, but 
is in the ſame condition with the ſick; with this differ - 
ence only, that his is an infection no man will relieve, or 
aſſiſt; or, if he does, it is ſeldom with fo much pity as 
contempt, and rather for the oltentation of the phyſici- 
an, than compaſſion on the patient. It is a circumſtance 
herein a man finds al} the good lie deſerves inacceſſi- 


ble, all the ill unavoidable: and the poor hero as cer- 


tainly ragged, as the poor villain hanged. Under theſe 
preſſures the poor man ſpeaks with heſitation, under- 


rakes with irreſolution, and acts with diſappointment : 


he is ſligbted in mens convetſations, overlooked in their 
_ aſſemblies, and beaten at their doors. But from whence, 
alas, has he this treament f from a creature that has 
only the Topgly of, but got an exemption from the 


wants for w wo he deſpiſes him. Let ſuch is the un · 
accguntable inſoleace of man, that he will not ſee that 


he who is ſupported, is in the ſame claſs of natural ne- 
ceſſity with him that wants a ſupport; and to be helped. 
implies to he indigent; In a word, after all you can ſay 
af a man, conclude that he is rich, and you have made 
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himefri cn zenq hare. you utterly overthrown a man in 
Sus opin.ur, till you have Land: he is poor. This 
is the emphatical ex pre ſion of praiſe and blame; for 
men ſo ſiupidly forget the ir natural i impotence and want 
that ziches and poverty have taken in our imagination 
the place of innocence and guilt; - a 

Relleclions of this d ind do but walle one's TREO 
out capacity of helping the diſtreſled; yet tho? 1 know: 
no ay o do any ſervice to my brethren under ſuch ca- 
lamities, 1 car not help having ſo much reſpect for them, 
as to. ſufſer with them! in a trujucls fetlow- feeling. 


Wee hactautaulauhartorFauka x As 2 
No 80. Friday, June 12. 5 
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Amer in beavenly. minds. I e Has a 

rgen io Ht hs * d brue 

T Have found G hes is \ impoſſible to 

talk diſtinctly, without defining the words df which 
we make uſe. Ichere is not a term in our language 

which wants explanation ſo much as the word church. 
One would think when peop ple utter it, they ſhould have 
in their. minds ideas of virtue and religion; but that 
important monoſy liable drags all the other words in the 
language after it, and it is made uſe of to expreſs both 
ptaiſe and blame, accordir g to the character of him who 
ſpeals it. By this: means it happens, that no one knows 
what his neigbbour means. when he ſays ſuch a one is 
ſor or aguinſt the church. lt has happened, that the: 
perſon who is ſeen every day at chureh, has not been in 
che eye of the werid a churchman; and he who is very 
zealous to oblige every man to frequent it hut himſelf, 
has been keld a very; gpod ſon of the church. — 
poſſeſſion is he belt handle imaginable” for — 9, 
make uſe of for mana ging the loves and hatreds 
kind to he purpoſes to-which they would — — 
this is not a thing ſor dpols to meddle with 3 for they 
only bring diſeſteem upon tho ſe whom they attempt to 
ſerve, when they e propooers.: terms of art, 1 
2 
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hare obſerved great evils ariſe from this praſtiee, und 
not only the cauſe of piety, but alſo the ſecular weereft 
of cierg\men, has extremely ſuffered by the yeneral 
unexplained ſignification of the word church. 

1 he; Examiner, upon the ſtrength of being à receive 
ed churchman, has cffended in this particular more 
proſsly than any other man ever did before, and almoit 
as groſsly as ever he himſelf did, ſuppoſing the allega- 
tions in the ſollowing letter are juſt, To flander any 
man, is a very heinous offenee; but the crime is ſtill 


greater, when it pon ſuch as ought to give ex- 
ample to others. 2 imagine how the Examiner 


can diveſt any part of the clergy of the reſpect due to 
their characters, ſo as to treat them as he does, with- 
cut an indulgence unknown io our religion, though ta- 
k-n up in the name of it, in arder to diſparage ſuch of 


its communicants as will not ſacrifice their conſcience to 


their fortunes, This confuſion and ſubdiviſion of inte- 
reſts and ſentiments among people of the fame commu- 
nion, is What would be a very good ſubject of mirth ; 
but when 1 conbder againſt whom this iaſult is com- 
mitted, I think it too great, and of too ill a conſe- 
quence, to be in good humour on the occaſion. 


u, ee e ee en 713. 
Our character of Univerſal Guardian, joined to the 
concern you vught to have for the cauſe of vir- 
ius and religion, aſſure me you will not think that cler- 
oymen, when injured, have the leaſt right to your pro- 
tection 3 and it is from that aſſurance | trouble you 
with this, to complain of the Examiner, who calum- 
iates as freely as he commends, and whoſe invectives 
are as gronndlefs as his panegyric. — 
ia bis paper of the 8th inſtant, after a moſt furious 
inveRive againſt many noble lords, a conſiderable num- 
ber of the commons, and 2 t part of her Ma- 


very 
E good ſubjects, as diſaffecd, and full of diſcon- 
(Which, by the way, is but an aukward compli- 
. mem to the prince, whoſe greateſt glory it is to reign 
in the hearts of his people); that the clergy may not 
go without their ſhare of his reſentment, he con 
cludes with a meſt malicious reflection upon ſome of 
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them. te names indeed no- body, but points to Wind- 
for am St Paul's; where he tells us ſome are diſreſpect- 
ful to the Queen, and enemies to her peace: moſt odi- 
ous characters, eſpecially in clergymen; whoſe profeſſi - 
on is. peace, and, to whoſe duty and affection her Ma- , 
jeſty has à more i« mediate. right, by her ſingular piety 
and great goodneis to them. They have ſucked in, 
he fays,” this warlike principle from their arbitrary 
© Patrons.” It is net enough, it ſeems, - to calumniate 
them, unleſs tlieir patrons alſo be inſulted; no lefs pa- 
trons than the late King and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Theſe are his arbitrary even ; though nothing be niore 
certain, than that without the King the ſhadow-of ale · 
gal government bad not been left to us; noc did there 
ever live a man, who, in the nature and temper of hun, 
leſs deſervedi the character of arvitrary than the Duke. 
lle now is this terrible charge againſt thoſe elergymen 
ſepported?? Why, as to St Paul's, a the fact, accordiag 
tohim, is this Some of the church, to aftrunt the 
* Queen; on the day the peace was proclaimed, gave 
orders for parochial orayers only, without ſinging, as 
* 13, uſed upon faft-dats; though in this particular their 
© Taferiors. were fo, very honeſt to di ſobey them.“ This 
the Examiner roundly affirms aſter his uſual manner: 
but without the leaſt regard to truth; ſor it has fallen 
in my way, wichout inquiring, to be exactly informed 
of this matter; and therefore I take upon me, in their 
viadication, io aſſure you, that every part of what is 
ſaid is abſolutely falſe, and the truth is juſt the 1&verſe. 
The inieriors deſired there might be only pacochial 
prayers ;. but the perſon applied to was aware to what 
coaſtruction it might be kane, and therefore would not 
content; to the requeſt, though very innocent and re a- 
ſanable. T he caſe was, tlus: the proceſſion of the ce - 
remony had reached Ludgate juſt at che ume of pray: 


ers; and there was ſuch a prodigious concoutſe ot peo | 
ple, 1hat:one of the vergers came to the-refidentiangthig' - ls 
waiting. to repreſent, that it would de inapolſibſe. 3 . {4 
haue prayers that aftcrnoon!; that the crouds all round 1 
the church were ſo great, there woald be no getting in: 1 
but it was inſiſed, that there muſt be prayers; one J 
ie tolling of the bei ſhould de deferred a Hufe, wilt 1 


— 
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ide · head of the: proceſſion was got beyond the church. 
When the bell had done, and none of the quire appear- 
ed, but one to read; it was upon this again repreſent- 
ed, -that there could be only parochial prayers ; a thing 
trat ſomctimes happens, twice or thrice, perhaps, in a 
year, when, vpon ſome allowable occafion, the abſence 
of the quiremen-is ſo great, as not to leave the neceſſary 
voices for cathedral ſervice; which very lately was the 
cale upon a performance of the thankſgiving muſic at 
Whitehall. So that, had the prayers on this occaſion 
been parochial only, it had been neither new nor crimi- 
nal, but neceſſary and unavoidable ; unleſs the Examiner 
can tell how the ſervice may be ſung decently without 
ſinging-men. Hou ever, to leave informers no oom for 
calumny, it was expreſe]y-urged; that parochial prayers 

vn ſuch a day would look ill; that therefore, if poſlivle, 

iti thould be avoided, and the ſervice ſneuld be begun as 
uiunl, in hopes one or two of the quire might come in 

before the-pialms; and the verger was ordered to look 
out, if-he could ſee any of the quire, to haſten them to 
their, places: and fo it proved, two of the beſt voices 
came in time enougb, and the ſervice was performed 
cathedral - ways, tho? in · a manner to bare walls, with an 

anthein ſuitable to the day. This is the fact on which 

the Examiner grounds a charge of factious and ſeditious 

principles againſt ſome at St Paul's; and 1 am perſuaded 
there is as lutle tiuth in what he charges ſome of Winds 
{or u ith, though 1 know not certainly whom be means. 
Were dilſpoſed to ex poſtalate with the Examiner, 1 
would ask him; it he ſeriouſſy thinks this be anſwering 
her Majelly's intentions? Whether diſquieting the minds 
ot ber people is the way to calm them 2 or to traduce 
men of-learaing.and: virtue, be to cultivate the arts of 
pa u But l am too well acquainted- with; his wrivings 
net to ſte he is paſt correction : nor does any thing in- 
his paper Jurpriſe- me, merely becauſe it is falie 3 for, to 
ue his-own words, not à day paſſes with. hin, but it 
rings forth a mouſe or a momlet, ſlome ridiculous- 
- © iye,: ſome vile calun ny or forgery” lie is almoſt e · 
qually falſe in every thing he ſays; but it is not always 
equally eaſy to make his tlallehood plain and palpable. 
And it is. chiefly for. chat reaſon · l de fire you to give tliis 
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letter a place in your papers, that thoſe that are willing 
to be undeceired, may learn from ſo clear an inſtance, 
what a faithful, modelt writer this is, who. pretends 10 
teach them how to think and ſpeak of things and per- 
ſons they know nothing of themſelves. As this is no- 
way diſagreeable to your character of Guardian, your 
publication of it is a favour which I flattet myſelf you 
will not deny to, | uy | he 
\ "6. | SR 2 17 AT RLE, 


Tour tumbie ſervant, | 
K. A. 
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Quiete, et pure, atque eleganter actæ ælalis placida 
ac lenis recordutis. ; | Cicero, 


The calm and ſoothing remembrance 24. life paſſe d 


with quiet, innocences and elegance, 


"ONE oper which was publiſhed on. the zoth of 
1 laſt month, ended with-a piece of de votion writs 
ten by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. It wouid (as it 
was hiated in-that-precaution) be of ſingular uſe for the 
improvement of our minds, to have the ſecret thoughts: 
1 of good talents on ſuch occaſions. 1 ſhall, for 
the entertainment of this day, give my reader two pie- 


ces, which, if he is -cusious, will be pleaſing for that: it 
reaſon, if they prove to have no other eſſect upon him. 1 
One of them was found in the cloſet of an Athenian li- 14% 
bertine, who lived mauy ages ago; and is à foliloquy, - 


wherein he contemplates his own life and actions accor- 1 
ding 10 the lights men have from nature, and the come 1 
panctions of natural feaſon. The other is a prayer of a i if 
gentleman who died within few years laſt paſt; and 1 
lived to a very great age, but had paſſed his youth in 
all- the vices-in faſhion. The Athenian is ſuppoſed ta- 
have been Aleibiades, a man ef great ſpirit; extremely- 
addicted to pleaſures ; but at the ſame time vtry capable; . 
and upon occaſion very attentive to buſineſs. He was 


.y 
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by nature endued with, all the accor:pliſhments ſhe 
could beltow; he bad beauty, wit, courage, and a 


great underſtanding; but in the firſt bloom of his life, 


was arrogantly affected with the advantages he had over 
others. That temper is pretty viſible in an expreſſion 
of his, when it was propoſed to him to learn to play 
upon a muſical inſlrument, he anſwered, lt is not for 
* me to give, but to receive delight,” However, the 
converſation of Socrates tempeted a ſtrong inciination to 
licentiouſaeſs into reflections of philoſophy ; and if it 
had not the force to make a man of his genius and for- 
tune wholly regular, it gave him ſome cool moments ; 
and this. blow og didogus is ſuppoſed by the learne+ 
to have been thrown together before fome erpeRted en · 
gagement, and: ſcems to be very mach the picture of 
the man. i <6: Is | | 

© Lam, now wholly, alone, my ears are got entertained 
uh muſic, my eyes with beauty, nor any of my ſen- 
* ſes lo forcibly affected, as to divert the couiſe of my 
c. inward thoughts; methinks there is ſumething ſacred 
in myſelf, now 1 am alone. What is this being of 
mine? 1 came into it without my choice; and yet 
« Socrates ſays it is to be imputed to me. in His re · 
« pole of my ſenſes, wherein they,communigate nothing 
5 ſtrongly do my ſelf, + tafte, methinks, à being diſtinct 


« exit, when ſhe is wholly. gone out of theſe organs: 
« I can perceive my faculties grow ſtronger, the leſs 1 
admit the ꝓleaſures of ſenſe; and the neater I place 
myſelf to a. barę exiſtence, the more worthy, the more 
nable, the more geleſlial. does that exiſtence appear to 
28 . my ſoul is; weakened , rather. than improved 
: by ll has the;body adminiſlers to her, ſhe may rea- 
«  {g93bly be ſoppoſed . to be deſigned for a manſion. more 
* ſpitable than this, wherein what delighis her dimi - 


_ + niſhes her excellence, and that which afflicts her adds 


© to. ber perfection, . There is an hereafter, and 1 will 
nat, fear to be immortal for the ſake of Athens“ 
Ae en ne, the firſt dawaipgs of ihought in 
a,mind. of a mere. man given up, to ſenſuality... The pa- 

mention of our contemporary, was fouad 
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in his ſcrutoir aſter his death, but communicated to a 
friend or two of his in his lifetime. You ſee in it a man 
wearied with the vanities of this life ; and the reflecti- 
cns which the faccels of his wit and gallantry bring upon 


his old age, are not unworthy the obſervation of thoſe - 2 


who poſſeſs the like advantages. 


Oh Almighty Being! how ſhall I lock up towards 


© thee, when I reflect that I am of no conſideration 
4 but as I have offended? My exiſtence, O my God, 
« without thy mercy, is not to be prolonged in this or 
« another world but for my puniſhment. I apprehend; 


oh my Maker, let it not be too late; I apprehend, 
and tremble at thy preſence. And ſhalt 1 not conſi- 


der | thee, who art all goodneſs, but with terror? 


| * Oh, my Redeemer, do thou behold my anguiſh, 
% Turn to me, thou Saviour of the world; who has of- 


*© fended like me? Oh, my God, I cannot fly cut of 
thy preſence ; let me fall down in it: I humble my- 
4 ſelt in contrition of heart. But, alas 1 I have not 
only ſwerved from thee, but hare labour ed againſt 
* thee. If thou doit pardon what I have committed, 
% how wilt thou pardon what f have made others com- 
% mit. have rejoiced in i}, as in a proſperity, For- 
a give, oh my Ged, all who have offended by my per- 
& ſyaſion, all who have tranſgreſſed by my example. 
*© Can{t thou, O my God, accept of the confeſſion of 
old age, to expiate all the labour aad induitry of 
6 youth ſpent in tranſgreſſions againſt thee ? While lam 


. (till alive, let me implore thee to recal to thy grace 


«- all whom I have made to fin, Let, oh Lord, thy 
« goodneſs admit of his prayer for their pardon by whoſe 
* iaſtigation they have tranſgreſſed. Accept, O God, 


* of this interval of age between my ſinful days and the 


* hour of my diſſolution, te wear away the cortupt ha · 
„ bits in my ſoul, and prepare mylelf for the manſions 
« of pority and joy. Impute not to me, oh my God, 
the offences I may give, after my death, to rhvie | 
„ ſeave behind me; let me not. tranſgreſs when l am 
& no more ſeen; but prevent the ill effects of my ill- 
applied fludies, and receive me into thy mercy.” 
Ie is the molt melanch ny circumſtance that can beſi- 
magined, to be on a death · bed, aud wiſh all that a man 
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has-moſt:laboured to bring te paſs, were obliterated for 
ever. How emphatically worſe is this, than having paſ- 
ſed all one's days in ĩdleneſs ? Yet this is the frequent 
caſe of many men of refined talenis . It is, methinks, 
mooſtruus. that the love of fame, and value of the fa- 
ſhion of the world, can tranſport a man; ſo far; ay even-. 
in bſulitude to add with ſo. little reflection upon his real 
intereſt. This is premeditated. madneſs; for it is an er 
rot done with the aſſiſtance of all the faculties of the mind. - 
When every circumſtance. about us is a-eon!lant-ad- 
monition, how travficnt- is every labour of maa, it 
ſhould; -methinks, be ne hard matter to bring one's ſelf 
to-conſider, the emptineſs of all our endeavours. But I 
was not a liütle charmed ibe other day, ben ſuting 
with an oldufrlend. and communing together on ſuch 
ſubje&s, he expteſſed himſelſ after this manner. 
It is unworthy a Chriſtian philoſopher to let any 
* thing here below ſtand in the leaſt competition with 
his duty. In Rain is, reaſon ſortiſied hy fanh, if it 
**; Nroduces in gur practice no greater N what 
'reafon wrought in mere man 
41% contern,. (in,dependanee. on the pont of, les - 
cc 1 ſpeal it,) 1 bete all which the generality of 
mankind call great and glorious. I will na longer 
10 ok or act like a mortal; but can{ider myſelf as a 
1 being that commenced. at my birth, and is to endure 
* to all eternity. The accident of death will not end. 
hut improve my being. I will, think of myſelf, and 
©. provide / fon myſelf, as an immortal; and 1 I will do * 
% nothing now, which 1 40 not believe, 1 hall: Veto a 
' Goukod eur hence.” F197 19-2 36:94 
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"Let him r depart like 4 contented guet. : 
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home, who ars younger than thearſelves, they 

are not * to be alarmed at that, as at the deceaſe of. 
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thoſe who bave lived longer in their, ſight. They miſs 
their, acquaintance, and are ſurpriſed at the loſs. of an 
| habirual object. This gave me ſo much concern for 
the death of Mr William Peer of the theatre-royal, 
who was an actor at the Reſtoration, and tock his the- 
ctrical degree with Betterton, Kynaſton, and Harris. 
Though his ſtation was humble, he performed it well .; 
and the common compariſon with the ſlage and human 
life, which has been ſo often made, may well be brought 
out upob this occaſion. It is no matter, ſay the mo- 
raliſts, whether you act a prince or a beggat; the bu- 
fiacfs is to do your part well. Mr William Peer di- 
ſtioguiſned himſelf particularly in two characters, which 
no man ever couid touch but himſelf. One of them 
was the ſpeaker of the prologue to the play, which is 
contrived; in the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the 


x 


confciences of the guilty prinees. Mr, William Peer 


ſpoke whit preface to the play with ſuch an air, as re- 


preſented that he was an actor 3 and with ſucli aa infe- 
' rior manner, as, only acting an actor, as made the others 


on the ſtage appear, real great perſons, and not repre»: 


ſentatives. This was a nicety in acting that none but 
the moſt {ubtic player could fo much as conceive, I 
remember his ſpeaking theſe words, in which there is no 
great matter bt in the right NR of the air of 
, A Ret 
For us and for our tragedy, 
Here itooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently," ©. 


— 
L - 


| Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing of it, 


« Is this a prologue, OT A poſey of a ring * However, 


8 


the ſpeaking of it got Mr Peer more reputation than thoſę 
who ſpeak. the length of a Puritan'4Srwibe every night 
will erer attain'to. Beſides this, Ir Peer got a great 
fame 0n'anvther little oa. He played the apothe- 
cary in Caius Marius, as it is called by Otway ; but 
Romeo and Juliet, às originally in Shakefpear. It will 


be neceſſary to recite more out of the play than he ſpoke, 


to have a right conception of what Peer did in it. Ma- 
rias, weary of life; recollects means to be rid of it after 
= NN A es $3 1733S 45 > 


_ this manner. 
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| 
| 
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« 1 do remember an apothecary — = 
| © That dwelt about this rendezyous of death; 
Meagie and very rueſul were his looks, 


sharp miſery had worn him to the bones,” 


him thus. | 
1 ſee thou art very poor; las; 
© Thou may'ſt do any thing; here's fifty drach- 
Get me 4 draught of what will ſooneſt free 
A wretch from all his cares.” 


When the apothecary objects, that it is unlawful, da» 


When this ſpectre of poetry appeared, Marius addreſſes 


rius urges, © 


E Art thou fo baſe and full of wretchedneſs, 

© Yet fear'ft to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreffion ſtareth in thy eyes, 

©: Contempt and beggary hang on thy back: 

The world is not thy ſriend, nor the world's laws; 

The world affords no law to make thee rich: 

© Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 


Without all this quotation the reader could not have 


| a juſt. idea of the viſage and manner which Peer aſſum- 
ed, when in the moſt lamentable tone imaginable he 


conſents ; and delivering the poiſon, like a man reduced 
to the drinking it himſelf, if he did not vend it, ſays 


to Marius, © 


eee e 
Take this, and drink it off, the work is done. 
It was an odd excellence, and a very particular cir- 


cumltance this of Peer's, that his whole action of life 


depended upon ſpeaking five lines better than any man 
elſe in the world. But this eminence lying in ſo narrow 
a compaſs, the governors of ihe theatre obſerving his 
talents to lie in a certain knowledge of propriety, and 
his perſon admitting him to ſhine only in the two above 
parts, his ſphere of action was enlarged by the addition 
of the polt of property may, This officer has always 
ke: a place appointed for him behind the prompter, 
all luch cools and imp ements as are neceſſary in the 
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play; and it is his buſineſs never to want billet- doux, 


Poiſon, falſe money, rhunderbolts, daggers, ſcrolls of 
chment, wine, pomatum, 'truncheons, and' wooden 
bu ready at the call of the ſaid prompter, according 
as his reſpective utenſils were neceſſary for promoting 
"What was to paſs on the ſtage. The addition of this of- 
fice, ſo important to the conduct of the whole affair of 


the ſtage, and the good economy oblerved by their pre- 


ſent managers in punctual payments, made Mr Peer's 


ſubſiſtence very eomfortable. But it frequently hap · 


pens, that men loſe their virtue in proſperity, who were 
ſhining characters in the cont rary condition. Good for- 
tune indeed had no effect on the mind, but very much 
on the body of Mr Peer. For in the ſeventieth year of 
his age he grew fat, which rendered his bgure unfit for 
the utterance of the five lines above mentioned. | He 
had now unfortunately loſt the wan diſtreſs neceffary for 


the countenance of the apothecaty, and was too jolly 


to ſpeak the prologue” with the proper humility. it is 
thought this calamity went top near him it did not a 
little contribute to the ſhortening his days; and as there 
is no ſtate of real happineſs in this life, Mr Peer was un- 


done by his ſucceſs, and loſt al! by arriving at what is 


the end: of all other meos purſuits, his eaſe! -* 
could not forbcar inquiring into the eſſects Mr Peer | 


len behind him; but find there is no dennand, due to him 
fron the houle, but the following bill. 


Aly 
For hire of fix caſe of piſtols — 948 
A drum for Mrs Bignall in the m — 044 
A wuſs of ſtraw for the madmen—— 00 
Pomaum and vermilion to greaſe the face of? 8 
the (uttering coonunnmn e 
For boarding a ſetting dog two dayy t6 fol- TE NY 
POD e „ SINE 


For blood in Macbeth — ? 
Raiſins and almonds: for a winches banquet Tk 


This contemporary of mine, whom I have often ral- 
lied for the narrow compaſs of his ſingular perfections, 
is now at peace, and wants no further aſſiſtance from 
any man. But men of extenſive geniu-,* now living, 
ſtill depend upon the r omices of the town. 

Vor. I. Gg 
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[ am therefore td remiad my reader, that on this 
day, being the 15th of June, the P lolting Siſters is to e 
adled for the benefit of the author, my old friend Mr 
d'Urfey. This comedy was honoured with the preſence 
of King Charles II. three of its firſt five-nights. 

My friend has in this work ſhown himſel' a maſter ; 


and made not only the characters of the play, but alſo 
the furniture of the houſe contribute to the main de- 


Gen. . He has made excellent uſe of a table with a car- 
pet, and the key of a cloſet. /- With theſe two imple» 
ments, which would, perhaps, have been-+ overlooked 
by an ordinary writer, he contrives the moſt natural 
perplexities (allow ing only the uſe of theſe houſho!d- 
goods in poetry) that ever were-repreſented on a ſtage, 
He has alſo made good advantage of the knowledge of 
the (tage. itſelf ; for in the nick of being ſurpriſed, the 
lovers are let down, and eſcape at a trap- door. in a 
word, any who! have the. curioſity to obſerve what plea. 
ſed in the laſt generation, and does not go to a comedy 
with a; reſolution to be grave, will find this evening 
ample. food for mirth, Johnſon, who underſtands what 


be does as well as any man, expoſes the impertinence 


of an old fellow, who has loſt his ſenſes, ſtill purſuing 
pleaſures, with great maſtery. The ingenious Mr 


Pinkerhman is a baſhſul rake, and is ſheepiſn without 


having modeliy, with great ſucceſs, + Mr Bullock ſuc- 


. ceeds Nokes in the part of Bubble; and, in my opinion 


is not much below him; for he does excellently that fort 


of pl we call ab/urdity, which is the very contrary of 
Fit; 


ut, next to that, is of all things the propereſt to 
Excite mirth. _ What is fooliſh. is the object of pity: 
but ablurdity. often proceeds from an opinion of ſufficiĩ · 
ency ; and conſequently is an honeſt gecaſion ſor laughter. 
The characters in this play cannot chuſe but make it a 
very pleaſant entertainment; and the decorations of ſing- 


ig and dancing will more than repay the good-nature 


of thoſe u ho. make an honeſt man a viſit of two merry 
hours, to make his following year unpainfaun. 
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